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[LorD ST. OMER AND MARK ALLARDYCE DISCOVER MEREDITH AND LADY BLANCHE. ] 


MAN AND HIS IDOL. 





CHAPTER XXXL 
MARBLE HEARTED. 
High-hearted from his youth: mastering all 
Save one thing—love, and that out-hearted him. 
Bailey's Festus. 

Tue groan which came from the inner room, through 
the door of which Kingston Meredith had fired, went 
to his heart.. A sickening sensation came over him. He 
stood in mortal terror, horribly anxious to know what 
had happened, yet fearing lest that knowledge should 
doom him to a life of misery. 

What if he had killed Blanche ? 

Sometimes in dreams he had done that. Once he 
had pushed her over a precipice. Once he had held 
her face under the water and heard it bubbling from 
the lips which even in dying would only answer “ no” 
to his ardent ‘suit. And now, perhaps, those dreams 
were realized! 

The groan was not repeated. While he stood, breath- 
less with suspense, profound silence prevailed in the 
inner room, At the same time there crept from under 
the door a thin red stream. 

Blood had been shed, then! 
and maddened him. 

“Blanche! My darling, my darling!” he cried, in 
the bitterness and anguish of his soul. 

There was no response. 

He pressed his face against the splintered door, and 
strove to catch a glimpse of what passed within: but 
the room’ was dark, and he looked in vain. The 
shattered panel, however, suggested an idea. By dint 
of great exertion, and using the butt-end of the pistol as 
& hammer, he succeeded in breaking out a portion of 
the wood, and then he was enabled to gain a clear view 
of the inner room. The Venetian blinds to the window 
he could see were down, and this made the gloom ; but 
there was light enough for him to see the floor, and 
the blood-stain upon it. He could also see that the 
Toom was empty. 

This discovery at first overwhelmed him; then it 


How that fact fired 





| through, causing a great flow of blood. Perceiving him- 


lent him strength and determination, Thrusting his 
hands into the aperture in the door, he succeeded in 
widening it, until he was able to thrust his head into 
the room. Then he again raised the mournful des- 
pairing cry which had escaped his lips. 

“ Blanche! Blanche!” he groaned. 

Still no answer. 


Then the desperation of madness came upon him. He | 
The door | 


seemed to acquire the strength of two men. 
creaked and groaned and split under his hands and at 
last, with a terrific lunge, he burst it open, and rushed 
in. 


blood. Near it a fallen chair, thrown down in a scufile. 
From the window one curtain torn down—as if by the 
clutch of a desperate hand—and trailing on the floor. 
The young, impassioned lover groaned in the agony 
of despair. 
Then, as he looked toward the corner near the window 


beyond a row of pegs on which clothes were hanging, | 


he perceived that there was a second door to this room. 
The door had been thrust to, but was not fastened. With 
a hasty grasp he had seized it, torn it open, and found 
himself in a little bath-room attached to the dressing- 
room. 

This room also was empty. 

But across the bare floor of it aline of blood stretched 
toward the window, which he saw was open, and 
following this trail he stood in a few seconds by the 
window, looking out. 

The bath-room looked out into a private quadrangle 


at the back of thélmouse. This quadrangle was sur- | 
rounded by covered piazzas or cloisters, the top of | 
which formed a rude balcony. With this balcony the | 


window he looked from communicated, and you will 
understand his horror at what he saw enacting 
there. ‘ 
At the extreme edge of the baleony lay Steve Broad, 
and beside him the insensible figure of the Lady 
Blanche,{whose white robe was stained with great spots 
of blood, 

This position is easily explained. 

The shot. fired through the door had struck the 
ruffian in the left arm, which it had, in fact, passed 


‘A perfectly empty room. In the middle a pool of | 


self wounded, and determined not to lose his prey, 
Steve had clutched at the Lady Blanche, and throwing 
one arm round her neck, had dragged her into the bath- 
room, and thence out of the window on to the balcony. 
Whether his idea was only that of escaping, or whether 
he had entertained the horrible idea of throwing her 
down into the garden, it was impossible to tell. Only 
one thing was clear. It was that the latter feat would 
have been accomplished but for Kingston Meredith's 
timely appearance. For with the loss of blood Steve 
Broad experienced a rapid loss of consciousness. He 
| had grown blinded, and while his arm had closed tighter 
and tighter round the neck of his victim, so that she was 
utterly powerless and senseless, he had lost all control 
over her and over himself. 
The head and part of the body of the man already 
| hung over the edge of the balcony, which was only 
protected by a parapet of a few inches, and as the dead 
| weight of those portions of his body gradually drew 
him down, he drew with him the body of the Lady 
Blanche, who thus shared his peril, and must ere long 
have become a victim to a terrible fate. 
| Perceiving at a glance what we have described, 
Kingston Meredith paused for an instant, white with 
horror; then darting forward, he caught at the pros- 
| trate form of Lady Blanche, and drew it towards him, 
dragging also the body of the man whose arm encircled 
her neck. The loathing with which that man inspired 
him was extreme. The thought that his rough arm 
should touch the skin of spotless purity which he had 
| never profaned by a touch moved him to frenzy. 
| In the first fierce impulse of the moment he felt that 
had he carried a weapon he would have severed the 
arm from the body if it could have shortened that period 
of pollution an instant ; as it was, he bent back the rigid 
limb with a strength of which he did not believe him- 
self possessed, and allowed the bleeding man to fall like 
a dead animal upon the colonnade or over its edge—he 
did not stop to consider which. 

Indeed, although there was little of the savage, and 
nothing of the grossly brutal, in his nature, I believethat 
he snatched a momentary joy in the thought that it was 
his hand which had dealt the blow that rendered the 
wretch senseless—lifeless he saw he was not—and 








that jt would not have taken any great amount of per- 
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suasion to have induced him to dash_his. carcase into 
the garden befieath, , , | 
But the instant he had recovered possession of Blanche | 
a change of feéling swept over him. While she was 
in peril he only thought how precious-she was to-him; 
now that the crisis was past there stole over him, with 
an iey chill, the remembrance of the position in which | 
they stood. 
~Lnere..is..a sweet story—that-of- the seulptor who | 
madly loved the statue which his chisel had created. | 
and who, in his infatuation, prayed that it might be 
@ilted with life. The prayer was answered. The | 
statue became a living woman; but though it lived it | 
did not love. With its living, palpitating form it re- | 
tained a heart of marble! ‘The sculptor, gazing with | 
burning ardour upon the creation of his genius met no | 


response. The eyes of celestial brightness met his. with 
glances cold as the gleam of the flashing sabre, The 
exquisite lips quivered into no feeling. Not a pulsein 


that divinely vivified body quickened at the @pproach 
of the poor wretch who had called it into life. Beaw- 
tiful in flesh, beautiful in marble, the statue-woman 
inspired him with a fierce, tearing, maddening passién ; 
yet remained cold, unimpassioned, indifferent. 

If you can imagine the feelings of that poor sculptor, 
you will be able to realize the feelings with. which 
Kingston Meredith bent over the unconscious Lady 
Blanche. 

He had never ceased to love her. Strong, passionate 
words might have escaped hig Hips. He might have 
felt the throb of resentment; and, strongly moved at the 
idea of her perfidy and her @mwgltg; he might, he had, 
talked wildly of eternal Hatred smd revenge, ’ 
brutal, never to be appeased: IS was’ noteral i 
But all the while he loved, with alf the teuth, all the 
intensity, all the burniagemour of hientanly heart. 

And now, as he bemé @ver the object of his idol- 
worship, that heart was tortured by the terrible con- 
viction that in the moment of returning life he should 
realize the fate of the unhappy sculptor. While the 
fair being lay at his feet white, less, dead as marble, 
he could drink in the poison of her beauty; his eyes 
could wander over the exquisite purity of the face 
which seemed to lighthis heart, and the oufline of the 
softly moulded limbs, beantif@l a® those of am immortal. 
But he dreaded the momemit of tle awaking. He 
trembled as he thought those yes might quicken 
to life but mot to love ; that fees might turn from 
him as the flower turns from shadow te sonshine; how 
those lips might. oace more shape themselves into the 
cruel “ No,” of@tus& fife and hope out of him With the 
simple words, “¥ a@m another's.” 

Another's! 

Blanche to pass from him like a ray of sunshine to 
illumine another's life! 


| station, which was in fact’a rose-embowered cottage, 





The exquisite torture of that thought drove him 
frantic. | 

“ Better that she should die!” he cried out, while the 
thick drops of agony stood upon his brow. “ Better | 
that I had left her to her fate. Oh, why, why am I} 
tortured thus? What have I done, that even the good | 
and the beautiful things of God's earth should be fatal | 
tome? Surely this woman did love me? Surely there 
was truth in those eyes which looked into mine, and 
that answering grasp of the hand was not feigned? If 
I could believe that she was false to me then, I would 
cut the memory of her like a canker from my mind.” 

The fresh morning air blowing across the open park, 
tefreshed his feverish brow. The face of the Lady 
Blanche, too, was. exposed to it, and before long she dis- 
played symptoms of reviving. Kingston Meredith saw 
the faint flush stealing back into the marble cheek, and 
standing with clenched hands, and wildly staring eyes, 
he debated with his heart what course to pursue. To | 
fly was the advice of prudence, yet a yearning tender- 
ness prompted him to stay. 

In that moment of hesitation the profound silence 
was disturbed by a sound within the house. Angry | 
voices, and approaching footsteps, Meredith could dis- 
tinctly hear. His impression was that the rioters, tired 
of inaction, were seeking him out. 

But while he listened there rose'above the tumult one 
voice, loud, clear, and sonorous. 

At that sound the man started and gazed toward the 
window with a scared, terrified look, like a thief caught 
in the act. 





CHAPTER XXIIX 
THE TALISMAN. 
“ And look you,” cried 
My father, “ that our compact be fulfilled.” 
Tennyson. 
Tue voice which rang in the ears of Kingston Mere- 
dith, was that of the Karl of St. Omer. 

Accompanied by Mark Allardyce, his lordship had 
reached Galescombe station half-an-hour before, and I 
suppose the arrival of railway passengers at their 


| of the story have escaped you? The outbreak may be 





journey’s end, never created more sensation. 

It was one of these little half-private stations which 
the influence of landed proprietors will sometimes in- 
duce railway companies to grant, for the use of them- | 


selves_and tenants. No mention—was,made of. it in | 


stated, hours,..bnt when there wee passengers for 


gne aperture it was-possible to see the-bars stretching 


the time-tafles, because trains did mot stopstheré, at ecg it on the inside. , 


Galeseombe they signified their presenee in’ the train 
atthéenearest. stations up or dotn, ad the officials 
then telegraphed to the Galegcombe official, that the 
train would stop. 

The Galescombe “ official” was a fat man with a 
pimply face, and: hair the colour and very much the 
consistency of highly-dried hay. _ Dwelling in the 


and having nothing to de but to get fat, the “ official ” 
had pursued that task with such assiduity and good-will 
that it became daily more and more a marvel how he 
contrived to squeeze himself into a windsor-chair on 
the platform, by the door of his cottage, in which he 
sat all day, reading yesterday's paper, and visibly 
expanding. 

While it was yet too early for the “official” to have 
taken his seat, too early for him even te have squeezed 
inte the official coat, blue, with pewter buttons, he was 
startled by the click of the telegraph wire. 

“First train going to stop!” granted the official in 
an indignant tone, * What for? ” : 

The circumstance was almost uprecedented. People 


had left Galescombe by early traims before, but that} earl, 


anybody should want to come there #t that time, 
especially when “ the family ” was away (Lady Bl 
counted for nothing) was singular) A mioment’s 

tion, however, settled the question im the “ vy 
mind. ‘S 

“It’s along of the earl’s death, I s'pese,” grumted 
that obese personage, squeezing imto the blue aud 
pewter garment. 

Scarcely had a fat thumb and finger sueceeded in 
fastening two of the pewter buttons. om the equator of 
the official’s globe-like body, before the train stole 
quietly up, stopped, and there emerged from a first~ 
class carriage, first Mark Allardycé and then the Earl 
of St. Omer, 

The “official” staggered back three paces, and 
stopped with starting eyes, an open mouth, and cheeks 
tremulous as a mould of jelly on a hot day. 

“ Pobjee!” cried the earl, hastily. 

“My lord!” replied the officiel, with looks of 
astonishment, nay, of positive alarm. 

“What is this I hear shows Redruth? Tullett 
and Tullett have telegraphed that thete is some riot 


Go 


here, what’s it all about? ” Gare ops : 

“T haven’t heard a word of pan vw ear 
Pobjee, ‘ butl s'pose it may be ‘ your 
lordship’s ——" meet eg ie 





He was going to sa 7” butitetrm 
the word might be offensive. ae 

“ Oh, you Aave heard of that ?” said the earl, perfect 
understanding what was meant. “ How could the rest 


exaggerated,” he added, turning to Mark. 

“ May, or may not be,” was that personage’s gracious | 
reply, “what he says doesn’t weigh one way or the 
other. The old fool sleeps half his time, and isn’t half 
awake the other half.” 

“ The old fool” alluded to glanced at the speaker with 
anything but a pleasing expression of face, but while 
he was.thinking of asafe and telling retort, the two 

entlemen had left the station and were:striding towards 

‘edruth Honse. 

For & great part of the way they only passed along 
the deserted road, not meeting a living soul. It was 
not until they came to the open space before the park 
gates that any of the Galescombe people knew of their 
arrival. 

Then their appearance was the signal for a commo- 
tion and a general “'s .” The sensation which the 
apparition of the dead earl had created in Pall Mall 
was intensified a thousand-fold now that he presented 
himself to the gaze of the ignorant peasantry. They 
did not take him for his own ghost, partly because it 
was daylight, and partly because he was walking arm- 
in-arm with his son-in-law, who was known and de- 
tested at Galescombe. But they were startled, as who 
would not be who should look up and behold his dead 
friend walking towards him ? 

A yet more potent reason caused as many of the 
peasants as could conveniently do so to rux from the 
gates of Redruth House. The fact of their being there 
at such a time, and while such a drama was being 
enacted, might, they felt instinctively, felt in spite of 
their superstitions terrors, tend to compromise them not 
a little in the eyes of the still living Earl of St. Omer. 

Thus the earl walked into his park unattended, and 
ignorant of what was taking place. It was not till he 
reached tlie door of the mansion that anything par- 
ticular arrested his attention, beyond the circumstance 
that the morning air was tainted with the smell of 
burning wood from the now almost extinct bonfire. 

The appearance of the main entrance of the house at 
once confirmed all the rumours of the night. 

The door bore marks of great violence. It was split 
and torn into mere planks of timber, held loosely to- 
gether by the iron hinges, which formed a running 
pattern over it in the old style. Through more than 


“ My own door closed against me, I suppose,” mut- 
tered the earl, angrily. py \ 

* Your door !-” sneered. Mark. 

The earl turned upon him, with a flashing eye and a 
flushed cheek. 

“You forget yourself, Mark,” he said, “and you 

who-you are spesking to. Twice to-day you 
have breathed an insinuation against my honour— 
against my common honesty.” 

“ What then?” demanded Mark, abruptly. 

The earl cast at the mocking, devilish face the look 
of impotent rage with which a caged beast regards its 
tormentor. 

“ This,” he shouted, “ even if there was truth in your 
suspicions, I am the Earl of St. Omer until another 
shows a better right to that title, and while I hold the 
earldom I will maintain its ity.” 

“How ?” asked Mark, whege fiendish heart rejoiced 
in the pain he saw he was i ing. 

“How ?” y 


“Yex How? Will you fight for it? Will you 
fight me, for instance?” 
“Goad me too far, and yow will see?” answered tho 
loaming at the mouth. | 
*Shall I? Will you promise that? Are you willing 
to feed the newspapers with the story of how a certain 
earl t his son-in-law im Redruth Park, on the 
ror no the earl was em impostor? Are 
? ” 


earl was not a coward, and his impulseon hear- 
ing this audacious speech was to dash his clenched fist 
into the imgrate’s mocking face; but by a violent, » 
effort, he cestreie himsel— The nails of 
his clenched hands were b im the flesh; his teeth 
cut into his lower lip ; still, hegaimed the victory. 
“It is unnecessary for we to discuss a point which 
camnet arise,” he said, with @ calmness which was 
htful in contrast with the it cost him. 
ark Allardyce burst imto s mocking laugh. 
“T thought as much,” he said, contemptaously. 
The earl did not trust himself to reply, but tottering 
wp the steps, seized the bell-handle, which hung sus- 
from a length of chain, im the old style, ani 
at it vehemently. 

The clanging of hop sy did not drown the noise 
of voices within the The earl could hear dis- 
tinctly, as he stood, that two ies were contending 
violence. 


With loud voices, and threats 

/ After a few seconds, rag horace imside the door 
was thrown down, though #® was lear that it 
) seas not dome without resi his astonish- 
ment, the earl was received by a bo nstables— 


the same party that, headed by Frank Hildred, had 
sought admittance, and who had at last gained it 
through a broken window in the rear of the house. 

The astonishment of the constables was intense at 
beholding the applicant for admission. 

“ The earl!” they exclaimed, without the power of 
adding another word. ; 

That exclamation was caught up and spread through- 
out the house, as fire through stubble. 

“ The earl!” 

“ The earl alive!” 

“The old earl! Here?” 

So the questions ran; new variations upon on? 
theme—that of unbounded astonishment, migled with 
superstitious awe and latent incredulity. 

ot unprepared for some such reception, the ear! 
walked straight into the hall, followed closed by Mark, 
and cast a hurried but dignified glance about him. 
Groups of terror-stricken tenantry, with here and there 
strange faces, miserable with the overnight’s excess 
and want of sleep, struck his view. But they inter- 
ested him little. For their presence or their absence 
he did not care. His eyes sought out only one man— 
the man who was likely to answer the description of 
Messrs. Tullett and Tullett, as the new claimant to the 
earldom. 

Failing in detecting, any face likely to be that of such 
a man, the earl turned to the leading constable. 

“ What does ali this mean ?” he asked. 

“Well, my lord, we hardly know,” said the man, 
“ but the rumour reached Galescombe that something 
had happened to your lordship, and from information 
I've received, for I wasn’t there, it seems that some 
drunken fellow started up at the Redruth Arms, and 
swore he was the new earl, and the heir to the Redruth 
estates.” 

“ Was he drunk?” asked the earl, anxiously. 

“So I hear,” was the reply; “in fact, must have 
been, I should say, my lord.” 

“ Quite true, he must have been intoxicated, or * 
very wicked, designing person. Where is he? Where 
is the earl?” 

All the while the quick eyes of the earl had been at 
play, darting from point to point about the hall. 

“They say he’s in the: library, my lord,” answered 
the constable. 

“No!” eaid a Isud, shrill, determined voice, “ the 
Earl of St. Omar fe ueze!” 
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And with a dignity which only a deep-rooted sense 
of the claims of his position could have imparted, 
Daniel Kingston, pale, ‘haggard, ‘tattered, and blood- 
stained, strode through the crowd and confronted the 
earl. 

It was a strange meeting. 

Those who looked on at it long remembered how, as 
the two men met face to face; both betrayed an agita- 
tion for which none were prepared. They had met 
before—that was evident. For their meeting now 
Kingston at least was unprepared. He believed the 
earl cold in death ; that belief had alone justified to his 
mind the course he had taken, and his faceshowed both 
surprise and trepidation. Still he did not shrink or 
cringe. After the fitst spasmodic gasp at the recogni- 
tion of the living dead he faced him sternly, as if with 
the moment had come the strength to support it. 

On his part the earl was uneasy. He had dreaded 
lest it should be this man. He had persuaded himself 
that it was impossible—that Kingston and his child 
were compromised with and quieted for ever. And the 
discovery that it wes not so wrung an involuntary sigh 
from his breast. He felt that he had manceuvred, 
bribed, fought with his destiny, in vain-—felt that 
his secret-—whatever its worth—was forcing itself into 
the light, and asserting the mastery over him. 

The habit of command stood his lordship in good 
stead at that moment. Walking up to within a few 
paces of Kingston, he said: 

“ What are you doing here, sir? ” 

“I might put that question to you,” was Kingston's 
reply. 
7 Yes,” said his lordship, quite calmly: “ and I should 
be ready with my reply—readier than you appear to be, 
Sir, I should answer that I have come down here be- 
csuse I heard that an unwarrantable outrage has been 
committed on my property ; and because it is my inten- 
tion to punish the offenders, as an example to evil 
doers. Baise that person, constables, and convey him 
to the lock-up. You have my authority as a magis- 
trate.” 

Daniel Kingston was confounded at the promptness 
of this. There ‘was not a word left for him to say. 
Some faint idea of resisting the authority of the earl 
flashed in his eyes; then the thought of Emmy—her 
loneliness, her tears, her utter destitution, rushed upon 
his mind, and his hv«rt sank within him. 

“You will regret shis, St. Omer; you will live to re- 
gret this !” was ull chat he could mutter. 


“dare say,” returned his lordship, then he added | 


with @ smile: “It is probable that you also may carry 
to your grave anything but a pleasing recollection of 
this night’s work.” 

Then he turned his back contemptuously on the 
prisoner. 

“Bravo!” ‘whispered Mark in the earl’s ear: “I 
don't often praise you. ‘But that was plucky. He's the 
man.” ‘ 

“ What man?” said St. Omer, savagely. 

Mark smiled in his face. That was his answer. 

Choking with rage ‘the earl turned to the chief 
constable. 

“Remove that man at once,” he said, pointing with- 
out looking at Kingston, who was writhing’in the hands 
of two burly underlings; “and let the rest of your 
men clear the place.” 

“Is that the only man to be taken?” asked the 
constable in some surprise. 

“ Yes,” was the answer. 
find them: any day.” 

At that moment a deplorable figure was seen moving 
slowly down the staircase. It was Mrs. Bramber, who 
had recovered the effects of the blow’ from the stone, 
but presented a face and:dress covered with blood. At 
the sight of her, alarm for his daughter’s safety at once 
took possession of the .earl’s breast. 

“Where is she—where is Blanche? ” he demanded, | 
springing up the stairs. 

“@h! my lord, I know no more than the dead!” 
said the tottering woman. “I was a standin’ at the 
winder—it were the winder of my lady’s own room— 
looking at a mob of noisy, low fellers, when-——” 

The earl did not wait for the rest, but pushing by, 
followed by Mark, he speedily, gained the corridor. It 
cid not oceur to him to enter his own dressing-room, 
but on reaching it his eye was arrested by the sight of 
blood on the floor, At the same moment Manton, pale 
and terrified, rushed out. 

“Where is she? ” cried the excited father. 

“ Safe, quite safe,” answered Manton—but her face 
was ashy white and her lips quivered as she gasped 
out the words, 

“Where?” he shouted. 

“ On—on the balcony, my lord.” 

No other word passed. A few steps only brought 
Lord St. Omer and Mark Allardyce face to face with 
Kingston Meredith, as on one. knee he supported the 
head of. the earl’s. daughter, 

Intense astonishment rendered the earl speechless. 


“Let the rest go. We can 


mained at the Redruth ‘Arms. 


with some notion of assaulting the intruder; but the 
earl put out his arm and stopped him. 
“Mr. Meredith,” he said, as calmly as he could, 
“how dare you, sir, set foot in this house ? ” 
Surprise had so overpowered him that Meredith had 
no words to reply. He hesitated. 
“Don’t you hear his lordship, you’ ‘wretched cad? ” 
shouted Mark, angrily. 
“Silence, Mark,” said the earl. “ Again, sir, I ask 
you what you do here? and why I find my daugliter 
in your arms ? ” 
Meredith, smarting under the gross words uttered by 
Mark, replied as calmly as he could: 
“T came here, my lord,” he said, “ because I heard 
that the Lady Blanche was in danger. I found her so 
—lI have saved her!” 
“Do you believe him—do you believe the wretched 
| beggar?” demanded Mark. 
“No,” said the earl, “I do not.” 
Kingston Meredith released the sunny head of the 
| girl from his arm, letting it slide softly on to the 
ae of the eloister. Then, springing up, he said : 
“Do I understand you, Lord St. Omer, that you 
doubt my word?” 
“T do.” 





“You charge me with being a—a liar?” 

“Tn effect, yes.” 

Meredith could not control the passion which pos- 
sessed him. 

“ Take care, my lord,” he said—“ take care! 
do what I shall regret.” 

“You?” sneered Mark. 

Kingston Meredith turned upon the insulting man a 
look full of fury, but would not answer him. It was 
the earl alone with whom he had to do, and continuing 
to address him, he said: 

“ You would not have dared to bestow that epithet 
on a man of your own rank, my lord; and if you have 
any sense of honour you will be ready to make good 
your words——-” 

“T am ready,” interrupted the earl. 

“With the sword?” 

“No; with a sentence of transportation, which I 
will have passed on you for conspiring with other 
| ruffians in breaking into this house, as surely as there 
is a heaven above us.” 

The earl trembled with passion. 

Nevertheless, his words were not without their effect 
on Meredith. For the first time he saw the perilous 
position in which he stood, and looking from the pas- 
sionate face of the earl to the cold, slimy eyes of Mark 
Allardyce, he felt that he had nothing to hope for from 
the leniency or weakness_of either, 

“ The constables, Mark,” said the earl, bitterly. 
“Surely you will not subject me to the in- 
dignity ” Meredith began. 

“Why not?” interrupted the earl. 

“T shall not run. I shall be ready to meet the 
charge fully and fairly. If I had need of evidence, 
that ruffian weltering in his blood would furnish it. 
By that bloodshed J saved your daughter, my lord.” 

As they stood at the window, neither the earl nor 
his stepson had noticed the body of Steve Broad lying 
out on the balcony. ‘The :sight of it produced a start- 
ling effect on Mark. He whispered in the earl’s ear. 
“You ean tell your story to the magistrates,” said 
the earl, coldly, 

“T am content to do so,” said Meredith, proudly. “ I 

shall not shrink from appearing before them.” 

“Tt would be of little use,” said the earl, “ here are 

the constables.” 

“ You refuse to take my word for my appearance ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You will not accept another’s responsibility ? ” 

“ What other?” 

Kingston Meredith was about to name Frank Hildred; 

but fearing lest he might have taken some part in that 

night’s desperate work, he hesitated. Like an inspira- 

tion another name rose to his li 

“ A clergyman—Mr..Greggson,” he said. 

The earl started, turned deadly pale, and his left 

hand grasped the shoulder of Mark Allardyce for sup- 
rt. 


I may 





Strange! Was the name.of the Vicar of Elderside, 
the name Lotty had read in the child’s copybook—the 
name now breathed by Kingston Meredith—a talis- 
man ? 

It might have been—from the effects it wrought. 





OHAPTER XXXIIL 
THE MEETING IN THE ROAD. 


But justified a love felt long before, 
Yes, from the first—I leved you, I shall say. 
Srowning. 


ALL that momentous night Emmy Kingston re- 
She did not sleep. She did not even throw herself 





Mark, too, looked.on with an indescribable expression 
of wonder in his hateful eyes. But this feeling soon 


upon the bed in the room to which she had retired ; 
but sat in an ample arm-chair, near the open window, 
gave place to that of disgust, and he rushed forward | anxious, excited, but not unhappy. 


No; she could hardly tell why, but there had stolen 
into her heart a sense of joy and satisfaction which she 
had never felt before. It was the fresh air of the 
country, she thought. Or it might have been the 
partial realization of those dreams of greatness which 
she had only regarded as indicating that her father’s 
brain was giving way under some fearful mania. ‘To 
either of these causes sho attributed the change in her 
feelings, and neither liad, in fact, anything to do with 
it. The fresh air was too fresh, too bracing for her; 
it irritated her lungs, and broughit'on a hollow eough 
which she that night felt for the first time. The pro- 
ceedings with regard to Redruth House really alarmed 
more than they comforted her.’ The real cause of her 
happiness was the remembrance of a handsome face, a 
kindly smile, and a cheery voice which had promised 
to bring her news of all that had happened. 

Emmy Kingston had not’ seen Kingston Meredith 
for more than two minutes, yet, as she leaned back in 
the ponderous old chair, she could conjure up his form 
as perfectly as if he stood before her. She recollected 
every word he had spoken, every look—every tone 
with which it had been accompanied. It seemed to 
her that it would bea calamity indeed if she should 
ever forget one little word, how it was spoken, or what 
look accompanied it. 

It was very foolish, you will say. 

What, you will ask, could it matter to this young 
lady how a stranger had rattled on, or wuat smiles he 
had wasted over her pretty face ? 

What indeed! They cowld be nothing to each other. 
Already one was hopelessly lost in the sea of his pas- 
sionate devotion to another, and in ali that he had said, 
and in all his sweet looks, there was nothing the girl 
could construe into special admiration, to say nothing 
of love. An experienced woman of the world would 
have seen her position ‘at once. She would have enter- 
tained a passing thought that this was.a handsome fel- 
low—a little pale, a trifle distracted—but handsome and 
intelligent, and there would have been an end of it. 

Unfortunately, Emmy was not a woman of the world. 
She hardly knewsof the existence of a world even so 
large as that in-which that night found her. Though 
numbering eighteen years, she was a child, a mere 
child, in judgment and in heart. So it was the most 
natural thing in the world that when she gazed upon 
the young man, who first of all his sex had moved her 
admiration, she should have indulged that feeling, 
freely and fully, with no more thought of evil conse- 
quences than if she had admired a picture, a bird, or a 
sweet flower. 

How that admiration came to fill her heart with un- 
bidden joy, only those will understand who have 
passed through that stage in the affections which she 
was passing through, and have awakened to a reality 
happily yet hidden irom her gaze. 

Poor Emmy! 

Diversified as it was by thick-coming fancies, the 
night was long. After the inn had closed, and all its 
weary inmates had retired to rest, the hours dragged 
themselves slowly along’ through the grey, spectral 
dawn and the silence, broken only by the gnawing of 
busy mice at the old wainscoting of the room. 

“ What is happening—oh, what can be happening? ” 
sighed Emmy, clasping her hands and looking into 
the blank road. “1 was wrong to leave him. Poor 
dear! I was wrong to leave him!” 

Then came thé cheering thought that the handsome 
young stranger was there, and he had promised, yes, 
promised with his last words to bring her news. 

“And if there was anything serious, he would be 
here. I know he would be here!” she murmured. 
“ Unless——” 

That abrupt pause: that sudden spasm of the heart, 
had a fatal significance. The flower of love, in its 
brightest radiance, in its most intoxicating perfume, has 
in it, like earthly flowers, the seeds of decay. And in 
these moments of fresh awakened rapture there would 
fall upon the heart of the dreamer a faint shadow. 
That other! Who was that other of whom he had 
spoken, and who had moved him to quit the inn so 
hastily ? 

Little heeded at first, the shadow was growing and 
darkening. Already the magic light was growing dim in 
it. Thatother! that terrible “other” who was perhaps 
already installed on the throne to which little Emmy 
hardly dared to lift her eyes! 

If she had finished the sentence as her fears prompted, 
she would have said: 

“Unless that other detains him; and in her love I 
am forgotten! ” 

It was a terrible thought that in the chill, growing 
dawn which robs life of all its glamour and romance. 
By slow degrees the morning brightened into day, 
and almost before’ she was aware of it, the inn was 
awake again, and the bustle and excitement of the new 
day’s life surrounded her. ‘Then there stole over the 
watcher an unnatural restlessness. She drew her chair 
into the window, and peeped down between pots of 
growing balsams into the read ; her heart leaping at the 
sound of every footfall; but this did not satisfy her 








craving to know the issue of the strange night's work. 
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Alarm for her father had returned. Intense anxiety 
to see once again that handsome stranger, was growing 
upon her like an appetite. She craved for a smile, for 
a word, even though it should be bestowed upon that 
terrible “ other!” 

So rising at length, she put on her bonnet and her 
thin shawl, which looked none the better for one end 
stained with the blood which she had staunched with 
it over night, and then opening the door as quietly as | 
she could, though it would creak, she stole down the 
great oaken staircase, and so out into the road. 

Flying like a guilty thing, she took the road she had 
seen the procession take over night, impelled only | 
by the determination to find her way to Redruth 
House. 

The windings in the narrow road were many. There 
were also branches and turnings which she had not 
calenlated upon. It was, therefore, the simplest thing 
possible for her, in her ignorance, to lose the road, and 
this she very quickly did, She found herself at a 
bridle-path, which wound \up a hill, crowned at its 
summit with a clump of beeches, 

That she knew was not the road; but it occurred to 
her that, by mounting this hill.she would be able to 
trace its windings, and so regain it by the shortest cut. | 
The top of the hill, under the beeches, commanded, she | 
found, a wide expanse of country. She looked down 
onan open plain of pasture and woodland, through 
which a river wound, and here and there. houses were 
dotted, generally in the midst of trees. 

Among these houses it was not difficult to distinguish 
Redruth. It was larger than any building near. It 
had a keep and castellated battlements. Moreover it 
stood in a noble park. Without any hesitation, Emmy 
at once decided upon that as the estate to which her 
father believed himself entitled. 

Then her heart.sank within her. 

It was so vast, so noble, so out of proportion to every- 
thing connected in her mind with the poor fellow who 
was at the beck and call of the little magnates at the 
Porcupine. Had it been a cottage and an acre of 
garden-ground, she might have compassed it. But 
now she drew a fearful breath, as she asked herself— 
“ Can it be?” 

The hot blood rushed into her face as she felt that it 
was impossible, that her poor father must be mistaken, 
must be nursing a dream from which there could only 
be some horrible awakening. 

As she stood there, palpitating with this thought, 
Emmy observed a movement in the road leading away 
from Redruth House in an opposite direction. There 
appeared to be a crowd, though a very small one com- 
pared to that which had quitted the inn over night. 
In the midst of this crowd she could discern the light 
shining upon one or two polished surfaces, those she 
directly after concluded were the glazed tops of con- 
stables’ hats. 

That simple fact filled her with terror. 

“It is father. He has been seized, and they are 
taking him to prison,” she cried out. 

With one hand upon the trunk of a beech-tree, and 
the other shading her eyes, she strove, but strove in 
vain, to tell whether Daniel Kingston was indeed in 
the midst of that group. She could not discern, and as 
step by step the party moved farther and farther down 
the opposite road, she dropped her hands and clasped 
them in despair. 

“ If I should never see him again! ” 

That thought went like an arrow through her heart. 

It shocked, it also startled her into the necessity of 
action. She had been too indifferent. She had lost 
too much time. She must go to Redruth House and 
learn for herself the best or the worst. 

So, with her white scared face she quitted the 
shade of the rustling beeches and bounded down the 
hill-side and got into the bridle path and out into the 
road. 

As she rushed forth, a man was approaching, coming 
from Redruth House. His hat was down over his eyes, 
his arms swung loosely, and he strode along as if 
pursued by a demon. 

Emmy thought of nothing but that he might have 
news, and, hastening to his side, she caught at his 
arm, 

“Oh, sir!” she exclaimed. 








Then she stopped and looked at the man with a terri- 
fied face. 


It was Kingston Meredith, That face of his was 


At that sight the hard muscles of his face involun- 
tarily relaxed. 

“ What is it, child? ” he said, in a hoarse but tender 
voice. 

“ My father?” 

She could only say these words. 

And he, hearing them and seeing the anxious face, 
the eager look of the poor girl, shrank from the pain 
which his answer must inflict. 

“ Your father is safe—quite safe,” he said hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Is he at the house—at the house yonder?” she 
urged. 

Kingston Meredith could not lie. 

“No,” he said; “ but don’t be frightened, he is safe.” 

“No, no!” cried Emmy, with undisguised alarm. 
“ You are saying this to pacify me. You are afraid to 
tell me the worst. And yet you—you promised me.” 

There was a peculiar tone in the last few words 
which startled Kingston Meredith. He was shocked 
to find how this fair, fragile girl had dwelt upon the 
few words he had thoughtlessly uttered. 

“TI will keep my promise,” he replied. ‘“ Your 
father is in nc immediate danger; but the earl has re- 
turned, and there will be some question as to your 
father’s right to the property.” 

“The earl returned! The earl not dead!” cried 


Emmy. “And my father!—ah, I see it all! He is 
in the hands of the police. They have taken him to 
prison?” 


“ Well—not—exactly.” Meredith hesitated upon 
the words. 

“ Oh don’t, don’t, don’t!” cried Emmy, with impas- 
sioned accents. “If you deceive me, whom shall I 
trust?” 

Again Meredith was startled. He did not under- 
stand—how could he ?—what he had become to Daniel 
Kingston’s daughter. But he saw that she was very 
earnest, very anxious, and scorning to deceive her, he 
said : 

“You may trust in me. I will not mislead you. 
Your father has been taken to the lock-up; but it is 
only to await a formal trial. 

“ For what?” asked Emmy. 

“ For breaking into Redruth House!” 

“ And he did break into it!” 

“ Well i 

“He did. They will punish him. They will take 
him from me. They will kill him!” 

She dropped her head upon Kingston Meredith's arm, 
and wept long and bitterly.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE INDIAN’S FAREWELL. 


Merurnks I now hear the forest’s sad moan, 

As the last of my race, I am standing alone ; 

No loved one is left, as I gaze on the plain, 

Where we've hunted the deer, or danced o’er the slain. 

I bid thee farewell, my own native land, 

Where I’ve reigned a proud warrior, the chief of my 
band, 


Farewell to thee, now, with thy wavelets of blue, 
Thou swift rolling stream, where I’vesailed my canoe; 
No more shall I bathe in thy waters so clear, 

Thy murmurs so sweet, no more shall I hear. 

I go far away were the ocean waves swell— 

My own native stream, I bid thee farewell. 


Farewell, thou lone mount, with thy mantle of snow— 
The Great Spirit formed thee his altar below ; 

No more on thy side shall I chase the wild deer, 
Thy echoes no more shall sound on my ear. 

I leave thee in sorrow, for scenes that are new— 
Once more, thou lone mountain, I bid thee adieu. 


I leave thee, loved spot, for a far distant shore, 
‘To make my last home where the sea billows roar; 
Thou grave of my fathers, thou dear native home, 
A stranger from thee, henceforth I must roam. 
O, why does my heart with such wild sorrow swell, 
As I bid thee, for ever, a mournful farewell ! 

8. E. D. 





PorceLaty.—“ The word ‘ pourcelaine’ (says Mr. 


| Chaffers) has existed in the French language since the 


fourteenth century, consequently long before the intro- 


composition of these very shells. . . . This supposition 
was not an unreasonable conclusion for the Portuguese 
to arrive at; for, even at the present day, cowrie shells 
are imported in large quantities into England for the 
purpose of enamelling the insides of iron vessels for 
culinary purposes, which gives them the appearance of 
being coated with porcelain.” 

RECLAMATION OF THE Gopwin Sanps.—A public 
company is being formed for the embankment and re- 
clamation of the Godwin Sands into a valuable island, 
whereon to build a new township, fortifications, docks, 
life-boat station and wharfs; also to reclaim the land 
for agricultural purposes. By the proposed embank- 
ment the whole of the Channel between the Godwin 
and the Break would become entirely clear. The sunken 
ships and treasure, it is thought, would pay all ex- 
penses. ‘The land to be reclaimed will consist of about 
20,000 acres. 

FRIENDLY AND Co-OPERATIVE Soctrettes, SCOTLAND, 
—The Registrar's report for the past year gives a 
favourable account of these societies in Scotland. One 
of them has an annual income of, £1,300, having 700 
members; the allowance during sickness is half-a- 
guinea a week, and 70 members pay and are enrolled 
for double sick benefit. The Registrar has had before 
him the papers of two friendly societies in the town of 
Borrowstounness, instituted so long ago as 1634 and 
1659, both of which have prospered ail along, and are 
in a very prosperous condition still. Their rules were 
evidently originally framed from the model of those of 
societies which had existed in Scotland. before their 
day. A large number of annual societies, dividing at 
the end of the year such funds as have not been re- 
quired for sick allowances, are being changed into per- 
manent societies. Co-operative societies are increasing, 
and appear to be prospering. 

Pomprn.—A communication from Naples says: 
“ Five fresh rooms have been laid open in that part of 
Pompeii which had been uncovered this year not far 
from the Forum. I have visited those rooms, and was 
astonished to find in them a number of pieces of bread, 
which must have been wrapped up in napkins, the 
tissue of which is still in a perfect state of preservation. 
There has also been found a pretty seal, having for 
motto the words, ‘Ani. Mo.,’ which M. Fiorelli, the 
the learned inspeetor of the excavations, tells me wasa 
proper name—‘ Anicelus Modestus.’ M. Felix Padi- 
glione, the persevering artist who is reproducing Pom- 
peii in cork, at 100th of its natural size, has just added 
considerably to that work, which travellers may see in 
the small museum of odds and ends which have not 
been sent to that at Naples. It contains specimens of all 
the small bronzes, terra cotta utensils, and other articles 
of private lif, which form the riches of the Neapolitan 
galleries. The eycavations of Pompeii, carried on with 
so much zeal and intelligence since the union of Naples 
to Italy, reflects the highest honour on the Govern- 
ment.” 

Darina Expiorr py A Seamay.—On Friday a 
party of sailors, ashore from one of the vessels of the 
Channel fleet, visited the Scott monument in Edin- 
burgh. On reaching the upper balcony, which is about 
20 feet below the pinnacle, one of their number volun- 
teered to climb to the top. By the aid of the carved 
niches which decorate the final stage of this gothic 
pyramid the daring fellow climed up to the apex, on 
which he stood erect, threw out his legs, pirouetted 
round, and waved his cap, giving three cheers. The 
unparalleled feat was beheld by hundreds of spectators 
in Prince’s Street with the utmost astonishment and 
most painful alarm. The great altitude (about 150 
feet) and the slight and precarious footing the seaman 
had, rendered the exploit actually frightful to witness, 
for every moment he seemed likely to fall headlong on 
the buttresses of the structure. As he came down, 2 
shipmate, challenged by the success of his fellow-sea- 
“man, also began to climb; but a repetition of the peril- 
ous feat was prevented by the keeper of the monument, 
who had hastened up. 

A Posrace-Stame Cuurcu.—A church has re- 
cently been erected at Kilburn in a great measure by 
means of ge-stamps collected on appeal from all 
England, but there is some difference between those 





who were the promoters of this postage-stamp move- 
ment and the ecclesiastical authorities upon the subject 
of the charge for pew-rents and the appropriation of 
| free seats. A few days since Mr. Donald Nicoll, on the 


the one which had haunted her all night: but it was | duction of china ware into Europe: the word was part of the ratepayers’ society of St. Mary, Kilburn, in 


so changed that it frightened her, and she could not | 
| lines the interior of marine shells, which we call 


speak, 


The young man who came chafing from that scene | mother-of-pearl. 


applied formerly to the calcareous concretion which 


In the inventories of the fourteenth, 


| which district the church is situate, attended before the 
| Ecclesiastical Commissioners in Whitehall Place and 
| protested, in the first place, against the pew-rents being 


with the exrl and Mark Allardyce was in no mood for | fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, the word pourcelaine | charged at 35s. per seat, when it was understood they 


interruption. All the fierce and terrible passions of 


his nature were aroused. He was going he knew not 


has this signification, and certainly does not apply to 
porcelain in our acceptation of the term. This appella- 


where: meditating he knew not what of outrage and re- tion was probably given to the ware by the Portuguese, 


venge. 
about to spurn her aside, with a roughness foreign to 


Lack, as she looked up, and his eyes encountered the 


So, thinking this some beggar-woman, he was | in the beginning of the sixteenth century, from its simi- 
| larity to these marine shells, and is derived from por- 
his nature, when the poor child’s simple bonnet fell | cellana, a word which they apply to cowrie shells, either | deaf and infirm poor of the district. 


because it conveyed a good idea of their milky white, 


face which in its marvellous likeness to the Lady | glossy and translucent appearance, or perhaps they may 
Blanche had startled him on the over-night. 


were only to be 25s. at the starting of subscriptions. 
He also insisted that there should be 300 sittings with 
the word “free” thereon, and not all at the back of 
the church, those appropriated, under twenty in num- 
ber, near the pulpit, being wholly inadequate for the 
The commis- 
sioners have taken time to deliberate upon the ques- 
tien, and there is reason to believe the requests will be 


have imactned that the ware was actually made from @ | granted. 
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WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq, 
Author of “ The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” Minnigrey,” £c, 





CHAPTER XL 
Tt is not much I can; but with free mind 
I do bestow it. Not in charity, 
But in such aid as heart to heart may give, 
Knowing each other's worth. 
Old Play. 


No sooner were they gone than Nicholas Arden 
starting from his seat, hastily bolted the door of the 
apartment. Opening the largest of the two oaken 
cabinets, the depositaries of so many seérets and trea- 
sures, he took from it a long Spanish rapier, and passed 
the finely-tempered blade several times through the 
cushion of poor Mabel’s chair, listening eagerly at each 
thrust, to hear if he could detect the rustling sound of 
parchment or the chink of gold. 

“Tt was a vain hope!” he murmured, after he had 
fully satisfied himself that there was nothing there. 
“ Proofs of the marriage—if it really took place—were 
not intrusted to such hands!” 

From that time he ceased to regard the chair more 
than any other of the lumbering pieces of furniture in 
his desolate chamber. 

Alice conducted her visitor to her own apartment. 
Having closed the door, she took her by the hand, and 
said— 

“ You must not leave me without some proof that all 
of the name of Arden are not ungrateful. You pre- 
served my father’s life—and he is my father,” she added, 
with a sigh, “although he never felt a parent's love to- 
wards me!” 

“ This is a sad home for one of your years!” replied 
Mabel; “And Mr. Arden sorich, too! As for the ser- 
vice I rendered him, it was my duty. I am amply paid 
in the promise he has made me.” 

“T will see that it is kept,” said the poor girl; “ for 
I know how the heart clings even to inanimate things, 
when they remind us of those we love. You are about 
to undertake a long and painful search to discover your 
lost child; think you,” she added, alluding to what Jem 
had stated, “that the man’s story was true—that your 
husband. vs 

“No, no!” impatiently interrupted the bereaved 
mother! ‘Ned loved his child, however harsh or cruel 
he was to me. He would not have harmed a hair of 
7 for all your father’s wealth ! ” 

“Dut the other—Mrs, Stanley's daughter ? ” 

Mabel shuddered: she remembered her husband's 
parting words, the night he had left her to meet the 
lawyer at the post-house, when, in reply to her en- 
treaties not to harm the little stranger, he made answer, 
that “ it was worth its weight in gold.” 

“T will not press you further,” continued Alice; “ my 
object is to serve, not distress you. You will visit 
London in your pilgrimage ? ” 

“Such is my intention.” 

The miser’s daughter seated herself at an old, inlaid, 
tortoiseshell desk, which had once been her mother’s, 
and hastily wrote a few lines, which she carefully 
sealed and directed. They were addressed to Mr. 
Thomas Brindsly, goldsmith, Lombard Street, London. 

“Take it,” she said, placing the letter in the hands 
of Mabel; “he will assist you. Tell him your pur- 
pose, and your story. He is a man of counsel and 
warm heart, and knows the world. If ever you should 
find yourself in any great necessity,” she added, “ you 
may apply to him again. Farewell, and may God 
speed you in your search!” 





the voices of her father and Goliah disputing in the 
kitchen. 

The old man had descended unperceived, and caught 
his man-of-all-work devouring the remains of the 
bread and cheese. To snatch it from his hands was the 
impulse and act of the instant, vowing, at the same 
time, “that his daughter's extravagance would ruin 
him!” : 

“Shame, father!” said the indignant girl, blushing 
deeply: “the food was given to the boy!” 

“So it was!” roared Goliah. 

“Given him!” repeated the miser; “he ste’¢ it!” 

“Where?” demanded the boy. “ There arn’t no 
bread and cheese in this house. The last piece was in 
the mouse-trap, and that you had for dinner the day 
you felt unwell. It had been there a month at least!” 


sionately. 

“The man who accompanied your preserver,” an- 
swered Alice. “He saw that he was hungry.” 

“Saw!” interrupted the boy, at the same time spread- 
ing his huge hand upon his stomach; “ he might have 
heard if he had listened—it has been cursing and 
grumbling these three days! It’s worse than the poor- 
house—it was filled with something there!” 

“Growing pains, Goliah!” said his master, deli- 
berately eating the bread and cheese ; “ growing pains!” 

“T wish I had done growin’!” exclaimed the lad with 
an air of savage vexation, at seeing the food rapidly 
disappear; “ for it’s very hurtful! ” 

“What, father!” whispered Alice, “ would you eat 
the bread of charity? ” 

“ Any bread!” muttered the old man, shuffling out of 
the room, “and be thankful for it; I am poor—miser- 
ably poor—and beggars should net be proud!” 

No sooner had he disappeared, than his daughter, 
overwhelmed with grief and shame, sank upon a seat, 
and sobbed bitterly. Poor Goliah sat eyeing his young 


cry, so began to blubber for sympathy. 
“Don’t cry, Miss Alice!” he said; “don’t cry! 


left for you!” 

So saying, he took. from his pocket the portion of 
bread and cheese which he had wrapped up in paper, 
and eagerly pressed her to eat. 
hungry!” 

“Not hungry!” repeated the boy; that won't do! 
You've had nothing all day ; everybody and everything | 
is hungry in this house! Do you know what people | 
call it? Starvation Hall!” 

“ Finish your repast,” said his young mistress, rising 


“Who gave it him?” inquired the old man, pas- | 


pose—the great probability is, that the infants have been 
taken by gipsies, or some of the numerous tramps that 
wander about the country! I will supply you with the 
means to go in search of them—the instant you discover 
where they are——” 

“T’'ll take care of them!” said Ned. 

“You will do nothing of the kind !” said the lawyer ; 
“ you must send for me—you understand ?” 

“Yes!” answered the ruffian, slowly. 

“ And will do as I direct? ” 

“Yes!” that is, provided you mean no harm to little 
Meg! Look you, Mr. Quirk,” he added, “I am a poor 
man, and I dare say a bad man, but Meg is my own 
| flesh and blood—not a bit of her mother in her; I know 
I am in your power—that you could hang me if yow 
pleased!” 

“T certainly could!” quietly observed the old gentle- 
man. 

“ And you might,” added Ned, with a look of savage 
determination, “ before I'd suffer you to harm a hair of 
my child’s head!” 

Quirk regarded the speaker for several minutes in 
silence; perhaps he was surprised to find so much 
human feeling in the degraded being before him, or 
speculating—for he was fond of abstruse calculations— 
the amount of resistance Ned’s paternal affection would 
offer to a handsome bribe; for, like the poet, he had 
long since come to the conclusion that all men have 
| their price—the most worldly sell their feelings first— 
| the best reserve them only till they have nothing else 
| to part with. 
| “And what interest can I possibly have in harming 





| 





her?” he at last made answer, with a smile. “ No, Ned: 
| —no. 
with Heaven as is consistent with the weakness of our 


I am one of those who keep as clear an account 


nature, and never commit even an equivocal action 
without first weighing the temptation! ” 
For once the man of law spoke the truth—he sinned 


mistress for some time—he could not bear to see her on mathematical principles. 


It was finally arranged that Ned should leave Lon- 


| don on the following day—Quirk supplying him with 
though it is very trying! But master ain’t got it all, | the means; that he should traverse the country in 
thought he did pounce upon it like a tiger—there is some | various disguises, and communicate at regular intervals 
| with the lawyer. 


The affair being regulated to the lawyer’s satisfac 
tion, that very night he returned to the hall, in order 
to have the promised explanation, as he termed it, witl: 


“T can’t, Goliah! ” sobbed the poor girl; “I am not Lady Briancourt, respecting the marriage of the baronet 


with his daughter. 

In one of his calculations, at least, he was doomed to 
disappointment ; but we must not anticipate which. 

As Ned left the office of Mr. Quirk, in Serjeant’s Inn, 
to his astonishment, more perhaps than satisfaction, he 
encountered his former companion in so many evil 


to leave the room; “and for the future I will see that courses—Black Will. The fellow was dressed in the 
you have proper food! It will be a fearful struggle!” height, or rather the excess, of fashion. Making Cantor 
she mentally added! “but I must be firm with him; | 4 sign to follow him, he darted down one of the narrow 


and, after all, the money is my own!” 

“Hard lines!” muttered Goliah; “very hard she 
has forgotten the egg—but I won’t remind her of it 
now! 1 do wish some one would wring the old man’s 
neck, and marry his daughter! Marry her!” he slowly 
repeated, with the air of a person who suspects that, in 
the heat of the moment, he has gone too far; “no! 
I don’t think I should like any one to marry Miss 
Alice!” 





CHAPTER XIL 


He has everything that an honest man 
Should not have. What an honest man 
Should have, he has nothing. 


Shakespeare. 
Nep Canror, on his arrival in London, easily found 





The heart of the grateful mother was too full for 
words. She could only raise the hand of the fair girl 
to her lips; her thanks were in her tears. 

When they descended to the lower room, they found | 
Goliah and Bandy-legged Jem busily occupied in dis- 
cussing a mug of ale and some bread and cheese, which 
the postilion had good-naturedly sent for. The boy, 
who was eating ravenously, regarded the two females | 
with something very like a scowl, fearful lest the old | 
man should invite them to join in the repast. He im- 





the cheese, which he wrapped up in a piece of old 
newspaper, and thrust into his pocket. It was not 
often that Goliah made such a feast. 


note, as if aware of the approaching separation. 


“Do not fear,” said Alice; “it shall be well taken; astonishment ; “well, I should never have thought of 
that!” 


care of.” 
“ Farewell, dear, kind, young lady!” exclaimed Mabel; 


“if I cannot thank you as I ought, it is that gratitule | business—have you been able to discover any clue to 
lacks words—not that my heart lacks gratitude! he | the lost children? ” 


blessing of a heart-broken mother rest upon you!” 


J such an infernal hypocrite—says grace before every 

mediately assisted himself to a large slice of the loaf, meal, and wanted me to go to a prayer-meeting; then 

and to at least two-thirds of the remaining portion of | talked to me about the sinfulness of my ways! 
have his been, I should like to know? ” 


| little weaknesses, and Snape has his; he has an idea of 
Mabel approached the cage, which Alice had placed | doing everything respectably—it looks well in the head 
upon the table, and chirrupped and whistled to the bird, of an office like mine to be seen regularly at church! I 
which opened its wings, and uttered a low, plaintive | raised his salary fifty pounds a year on that account!” 


out the residence of Lawyer Quirk’s confidential clerk, 
who took him to his own lodgings, and kept him till 
the arrival of his principal in town—which was not till 
three or four days after the escape from the hall. 
“Well, Ned,” said the old gentleman, rubbing his 
hands, with an air of satisfaction, as soon as he saw his 
old acquaintance ushered into his private office, “ how 
has Snape treated you?” 
“Well enough!” replied the ruffian; ‘only he is 


What 
“Well, well, Ned!” replied Quirk, “ we have all our 


“ Did you, though?” exclaimed Ned, with a stare of 


“ Most likely not!” replied the lawyer ; “ but now to 





“None!” answered the man, with an air of vexa- 


streets leading towards the Thames. 

“So,” he said, as soon as they had reached a spot 
where they were less liable to observation than in 
Fleet Street, “ you have got off?” 

“ You see I have! ” 

“ How ?” demanded Will, curiously. 

“A friend!” replied Ned; “ but no matter for that. 
How is it I find you in London, rigged out like any 
squire ?” 

“ London, my dear boy,” exclaimed Black Will, with 
an air of conceit, “ is the only place for a man of talent! 
I was lost in the country—quite thrown away! [am 


| glad I have met you—we can work together again. [ 


want some one on whom I really can depend—such a 
plant?” 

“A plant?” 

“ Yes,” continued the young scamp, for he was little 
more than eighteen, “I have made the acquaintance of 
a goldsmith’s assistant, and—but come,” he added, “it's 
ill talking with dry lips. Let’s drop into some house, 
where we can discuss our plans. Ned,” he continued, 
surveying the dress of his friend with a critical air, 
“you really must get rigged out! Ican never walk 
the streets of London with a man in a coat like that—it 
would disgrace me!” 

“ Would it!” replied his former pal, with a sneer ; 
“ perhaps my coat is better lined than yours! ” 

So saying, he pulled out the purse with the fifty sove- 


reigns, which Quirk had given him on the night of tho 
robbery and escape from the hall. 


“ What do you think of them?” he added. 
Black Will smiled disdainfully, and, opening his 


pocket-book, he displayed to the astonished Ned note: 
to the amount of at least two hundred pounds. 


“Where did you get them?” he whispered. 
“ Where there are as many more to be obtained!” re- 


plied Will, “if you will only join me!” 


The two worthies shook hands underneath the table, 


and the compact was as good as signed. 


A day or two after the meeting between her husban<} 


and his former associate, Mabel, way-worn and fatigued, 
reached London—t. the rich, gay, joyous, magniticent, 


Desiring the boy to remain, Alice herself conducted her | tion; “and that is what has set me so hard against | glorivus,crowded LonJon; but to the poor—the strange» 
visitors to the door, which she carefully bolted and{ Mabel; it was all her folly!” 


locked after them, and hastened back—for she heard 





“ Listen,” interrupted Quirk, “to what I have to pro- | 





—cold, solitary London. 
her way to Lombard-street, which she reached at last, 


Her first care was to inquire 
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nd presented the letter which Miss Arden had given | sharp edge of the outward ward of the lock he detected 


her to the wealthy goldsmith, who happened to be in the | a piece of wax. 


shop himself, his assistant having lett on business. 


“ What is this, my good woman?” he said, without 
Doubtless, from the appearance 


looking at the address, 
of the bearer, he fancied it a petition. 

“A letter, sir!” 

“So I presume. But what is it about? ” 

“ The young lady who gave it to me did not inform 
me of the contents. I must be right,” she added, “for 
the same name is written on the address!” 

Mr. Brindsly broke the seal, and read the letter over 
a second time, as if to assure himself of the purport; 
and ther, going to the till, he counted out twenty sove- 
reigns to the astonished Mabel. 

“ There,” he said. 

“For me, sir? ” 

“ Yes!” 

“ No—there must be some mistake,” replied the ‘be- 
wildered woman; “all this money can never be for 
me!” 

“Not for you,” repeated the merchant, carefully ex- 
amining the features of the speaker, and then the signa- 
ture of lis correspondent’s letter; “how came you by 
this note? ” 

“Miss Arden gave it to me, sir.” 

“ And your name is?” 

** Mabel Cantor, sir.” 

“Then the money is for you. I can comprehend 
your surprise,” added the old gentleman, with a smile, 
“and admire your honesty. You cannot understand 
how the daughter of Nicholas Arden should possess the 
means of bestowing such a sum? ” 

“ True, sir.” 

“That is a secret between the young lady and my- 
self; but you seem fatigued, my good woman,” said the 
goldsmith—for Mabel’s joy had nearly overcome her ; 
“ step into the counting-house for a few minutes, and 
tell me how I can serve you.” 

The poor traveller did as she was requested. With 
infinite humility and modesty, she related the manner 
in which she had saved the life of Mr. Arden, making 
Ned’s share im the transaction as light as possible, the 
loss of her child, and her determination, if possible, to 
discover it. 

“ Have you no clue?” demanded Mr. Brindsly, who 
began to feel an interest in his visitor. 

* None,” answered Mabel, with a sigh, “unless a 
mother’s instinct.” 

“I fear it isa forlorn hope!” he said; “still it is 
one.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of a customer into the shop, and the goldsmith left the 
counting-house to attend upon him himself, in the ab- 
sence of his assistant. 

Mabel started as she heard the voice of the man—for 
she knew it in an instant. Peeping cautiously over the 
blinds, she recognized Black Will, her husband’s disso- 
lute companion and associate. He was dressed as when 
Ned met him, and came to dispose of a small parcel of 
plate, doubtless the produce of some robbery. Presently 
Mr. Brindsly returned. He came to look for some 
weights, to weigh the silver. 

Although absent only for a few moments, those 
moments were quite long enough to answer the real 
purpose of his visitor; for no sooner had the merchant 
turned his back, than he thrust a lump of mastic into 
the wards of the lock of an immense iron safe, which 
stood directly opposite the window of the counting- 
house, hastily withdrew it, and placed it in his pocket. 
Little did the ruffian dream that the wife of his old 
comrade was watching him all the while. 

Having received the price of the plate, Black Will 
left the shop with aswaggering air; and the goldsmith 

ciurned to his visitor, whose pale, agitated countenance 
struck him immediately. 

“You are ill, my good woman!” he exclaimed; 
“very ll. Let me f 

“ It is passed, sir!” interrupted Mabel. “ You have 
been kind to me, and Heaven never lets a good actien 
go unrewarded! ” 

The old gentleman looked as if he did not compre- 
hend her. 
)id you notice the man who just left your shop? ” 
che continued. 

“I did! What of him?” 

“ He was the companion of my husband on the night 
of the attempted robbery of Mr. Arden.” 

“ You must mistake—his dress, his appearance! ” 

“T am not mistaken! I cannot be mistaken!” re- 
plied the woman; “ he has caused me too much misery 
ior that. His evil counsel and example it was that first 
corrupted my husband, whose natural disposition was 
far from wicked. While you were absent in the count- 
ing-house, I saw him thrust something into the lock of 
the great iron door opposite. Icannot tell what it was, 





for he withdrew it quickly, and hid it in his pocket.” 
Mr. Brindsly however, had a very shrewd idea of 
what it was; for, without uttering a word, he left the 
counting- house, and carefully exainined the lock of the 
safe in which he was accustomed every night to secure 
the most valuable portion of his merchandise. 


On the 





Pa SS 


It was evident that an impression had 

| been taken for the purpose of making a false key. 

| “Of what use would the key be,” he naturally asked 

| himself, “ unless there were some one in the house to 
open the door of the shop? ” 

This set him thinking; but being a very shrewd as 
well as benevolent person, he soon came toa conclusion, 
which after-circumstances proved to be not very far 

| from the truth. 

“My good woman,” he said, “ you have rendered me 
amore important service than you imagine; and it is 
fitting that I prove my gratitude by something better 
than mere words. Where do you intend to fix your 
abode while you remain in London? ” 

“T cannot tell,” replied Mabel “I am a stranger 
here.” 

“In that case,” continued the goldsmith, “remain 
with me; but breathe not a word to my housekeeper of 
what has transpired. Net that I doubt her honesty,” he 
added, “ but her discretion. She is old and garrulous. 
Do you comprehend ?” 

“ Perfectly, sir,” answered his visitor, gratefully, “I 
cannot tell what Black Will intends, but I am certain 
he means no good!” 

The old gentleman rang the bell twice, and in a few 
moments the housekeeper—a very talkative old lady, 
who had ‘been in his service upwards of thirty years— 
made her appearance. 

“ Susan,” said her master, “you will provide a bed- 
room for this person for a few days. She has brought 
me a letter from my niece, Alice Arden.” 

“ Would Miss Alice had come herself!” replied the 
domestic. ‘“ Poor young lady! her life must be asad 
one with her father!” 

“ Hush, Susan!” exclaimed the old gentleman, re- 
provingly ; “ remember that Mr. Arden is her father!” 

With that half-familiar, half-respectful air which all 
old servants feel themselves privileged to use, the house- 
keeper retired from the counting-house, followed by 
the weary Mabel. 

Three nights afterwards, Black Will, Ned Cantor, and 
the goldsmith’s assistant were detected by ‘the city 
officers in an attempt to rob the shop of the master of 
the latter, and committed to Newgate for trial. Had the 
robbery been accomplished, nothing could have saved 
them from the gallows. As it was, they were sentenced, 
to the horror and grief of Mabel, to fourteen years’ 
transportation for the attempt—which circumstance 
delayed for several months the search of the mother for 
her lost child. 





CHAPTER XIIL 
You are a vagabond, and no true traveller. You are more 
saucy with lords and honourable personages than the heraldry 
of your birth and virtues gives you commission. 
Shakespeare. 


Tue morning after the arrival of Quirk at the hall, 
he requested an interview with Lady Briancourt, which 
was immediately granted. What passed was known 
only to themselves—but itmust have been a stormy one; 
for the lawyer’s countenance was extremely pale when 
he descended to the library, where Sir Charles was 
anxiously awaiting his appearance. 

“Well,” said the baronet, “have you informed my 
mother of my marriage ? ” 

“T have!” 

“ And how did she bear it?” 

“ Like most women who are proud and passionate,” 
answered his father-in-law, “ when they hear intelli- 
gence which is distasteful to them—stormed, raved, 


| and vowed that she would never see or acknowledge 
| you again.” 


“You have ruined me!” hastily interrupted his 
client. 

“Pshaw!” resumed the old man, with a smile; “I 
never proceed but on sure reasons, and her ladyship 
must have been difficult to convince, indeed, if she had 
not listened to mine. I appealed, of course, to her ma- 
ternal feelings—painted your passion for my daughter 
whose beauty, virtues, and accomplishments—to say 
nothing of the fortune she will inherit when I die— 
merit her elevation ; but the consideration which chiefly 
moved her,” he added, “ was the existence of a grand- 
son—the heir of her proud name. She quite longs to 
embrace him!” 

“ Does she?” answered the baronet, with a look of 
incredulity. ‘ 

“ Almost reproached me for having so long concealed 
his birth!” , 

“ Quirk! Quirk!” 

“ And, as a proof of ker maternal satisfaction at your 
happiness,” concluded the wily lawyer, “ your mother 
consents at once to resign to you the rents of Broad- 
lands, and content herself with the jointure upon your 
estates.” 

“ You must have dealt with the devil,” exclaimed the 
astonished Sir Charles, “ to have wrought Lady Brian- 
court to this. She has been laughing at you,” he con- 
tinued ; “and you, with all your penetration, could not 
see it!” 


“Lady Briancourt did not laugh!” observed the 
lawyer, seriously ; “in fact, she is not much given to 
mirth.” 

“T tell you you have ruined me!” added his son-in- 

Ww. 

“ Ruin comes, then, in a-very pleasing form!” replied 
Mr. Quirk; “ since it brings yonam accession of twelve 
thousand a year! My dear, Charles,” he added—for 
the first time using so familiar an expression—“ the 
matters stand just as I have explained them. You will 
first see the dowager, and then set out for London.” 

“London! For what purpose?” 

“To escort your wife, Lady Briancourt, and your 
son, to the hall!” replied the old man, in a tone of 
triumph. “The acknowledgement can and shall no 
longer be delayed. Your mother is satisfied, I am 
satisfied—why should not you be?” 

There was a gentle tap at the door of the library. It 
was Miss Tubby, with a message from her lady, desir- 
ing to see Sir Charles in her own room immediately. 

“You hear!” whispered the lawyer, with a smile 
upon his thin, sneering li 

“ How is my mother? ” inquired the baronet. 

“Dying!” answered the abigail, furiously. “That 
wretch "—pointing to Quirk—“ has killed her!” 

Sir Charles waited to hear no more, but rushed from 
the library, to seek the chamber of his parent. Miss 
Tubby was about to follow, when Quirk seized hr by 
the wrist, and dragged her from the door. 

“ What do you mean ? ” exclaimed the angry woman, 
ae da to release herself; “would you murder 
me 


“ J never do such things! I am too prudent, Sarah!” 
answered the old man; “for murder is a crime which 
the legislature wisely punishes by death—by hanging! 
Did you ever see any one executed ? ” 

“Never!” almost shrieked the waiting-woman; 
“never!” 

“ The next time such a thing takes place at Chelms- 
ford,” continued the lawyer, “I would advise you to 
go—it might improve you. First, there is the scaffold 
in front of the prison—then the sea of heads—thousands 
of faces turned towards the criminal, who stands under 
the beam, while the hangman fixes the rope. It must 
be a shocking feeling, Sarah—the first grasp of the 
hangman's hand upon the naked neck—especially of a 
woman! How the nerves must quiver! Next,” he 
continued, with a leer, “ the cap is drawn over the eyes, 
the bolt drawn, and the wretch swings like a scarecrow 
in the wind.” 

“ For pity’s sake, how can you terrify meso? Let 
me go, I say! Pray let me go!” 

‘- There !” said Quirk, releasing her; “I have no wish 
to detain you. Why should I, when J always know 
where to find you? But for the future, Miss Tubby, a 
little more respect will be necessary towards your 
master’s father-in-law! ” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the woman submissively. 

“ That will do—you may go!” added the geutleman ; 
“but do not compel me to repeat the lesson !” 

“T will not, sir!” answered the abigail, as she stag- 
gered rather than walked out of the room —her tormentor 
regarding her with a quiet smile ; for he felt perfectly 
satisfied that henceforth she would be as pliant and 
respectful as he wished. 

“Pshaw!” he said, with an air of contempt. “A 
likely thing, truly, that, after having tamed the lioness, 
I should submit to be snarled at by the she-jackal! ” 

So saying, he seated himself at the table, and wrote a 
long letter to his daughter, informing her of the éclair- 
cissement which had taken place. For the first time he 
addressed her as Lady Briancourt—and the ambitious, 
shrivelled thing he called his heart, beat with pride and 
exultation at the triumph he had achieved. 

When Sir Charles entered the dressing-room of Lady 
Briancourt, he found her, contrary to his expectation, 
calm and serious. True, her lips quivered when she 
addressed him, but there was neither sion nor re- 
proach in her words, which were few and brief; the 
occasional flash of her dark eyes alone betrayed the 
internal struggle to subdue herself. 

“ Mother—dear mother!” he exclaimed: “ do you 
really forgive me?” 

“Yes.” 

The look of loathing and contempt which accom- 
panied the word gave the lie to the affirmation, but the 
boronet did not see it. He was hypocritically kissing 
her unresisting hand. 

“ The joy—the gratitude!” he muttered, “ the devo- 
tion of my life!” 

“No words,” interrupted her ladyship, in the same 
unimpassioned tone; “t know their value! You had 
better at once announce your marriage, and the birth of 
your son—the heir of your name. Of course,” she added, 
“his clever grandfather has taken due care that not a 
doubt should exist, either of the validity of his daugh- 
ter’s marriage, or the boy's legitimacy ?” 

“None, mother—none.” 

“That is fortunate—very fortunate,” she continued ; 
“that done, you will bring your wife—the new Lady 
Briancourt—to the hall, introduce her to your friends— 





the families of the county! There—there, Charles— 
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go, go! _you need noadvice froin me—your futher- in-law 
will instruct you—bring them home at once!” 

Fearful lest she should no longer be able to control 
the real feelings which consumed her, she motioned to 
her son to leave the dressing-room ; and the baronet, 
conscious of the unworthy light in which he must ap- 
pear before her, hastened to obey her. 

“Something connected with Clara’s husband,” he 
mentally exclaimed, as he left the room; “ nothing less 
could have given Quirk such a hold upon her.” 

It was true that the lawyer had been employed by her 
ladyship to lure George Stanley from England, under 
the promise of an appointment in a distant ones 
which promise, it is needless to say, was never fulfilled. 
But it was not that which gave him such influence over 
her. 

To the great astonishment of all who were acquainted 
with the family, the announcement that Sir Charles 
Briancourt had been married for five years appeared 
not only in the London, but all the country papers. It 
was followed by the certificate, as well as that of the 
birth of a son and heir, named Phineas, after his grand- 
father, Phineas Quirk, Esq., the celebrated conveyancer 
and solicitor. 

Whatever other comments might be made, there were 
none on the propriety of the lady’s conduct; for the 
licence by which the ceremony had been performed was 
a special one, and the dates, both of the marriage and 
the birth of the child, must have satisfied the most 
censorious, 

Two days after these double events had been made 
public, the baronet and his father-in-law started for 
London, in order to escort the wife and child of the 
former to their future home. 

From the window of her ladyship’s dressing-room 
Sarah Tubby and her mistress witnessed their depar- 
ture, which was evidently a relief to both. 

“Thank Heaven, they are gone!” observed the 
abigail. “That horrid lawyer—he nearly frightened 
me out of my wits! Were I in your place, my lady,” 
she added, “I would rather everything should be 
known, than live the slave of that man,” 

“T shall never live the slave of anyone!” was the 
calm reply. 

“ Besides,” continued the woman, “to give up Broad- 
lands, and all the family diamonds! That I should 
live to see Lawyer Quirk’s daughter wear the Brian- 
court jewels!” 

“She never will wear them! ” answered her mistress, 
passionately, “TI am surprised, Sarah, that you should 
have been deceived! I thought at least you knew me 
better ! The blow I deal is felt—not seen! Send Barnes 
to me.’ 

with a bewildered air, her confidant left the room, to 
summon the house-steward, assured that her mistress 
had taken some desperate resolution—for Lady Brian- 
court avoided, as far as possible, all communication with 
von old man, whom she appeared to fear, as well as 
hate, 

“Tam punished!” murmured the mother of the unfor- 
tunate Clara. “My sin has found me! Hitherto I 
have sinned through pride—henceforth my life shall be 
devoted to atonement! Broadlands, my father’s in- 
heritance—that is their aim; but I will disappoint the | 
avarice of the unnatural wretch who calls himself my | 
son, and the villain who has schooled him! Living or 
dead, I possess the power to bafile their cupidity! But,” 
she added, with a sigh of bitter anguish, “at what a 
price!” 

The door of the dressing-room opened, and the confi- 
dential servant of her late husband made his appearance, 
calm and collected, as usual. 

“ So, Barnes,” exclaimed her ladyship, as soon as he 
had closed the door, “ you have heard the news? ” 

The old man nodded, to intimate that he had. 

“Your suspicions are confirmed!” continued the 
speaker. ‘“ The fatal letter which you so long and ob- 
stinately refused to give up to me has fallen into the 
hands of that pettifogg sing rascal, Quirk!” 

“T was sure it had!” answered the house-steward, | 
without betraying the least emotion; “and tie fool 
thinks he has you in his power? ” 

A deep blush of anger and shame suffused the 
check of Lady Briancourt, as she answered in the 
affirmative. 

“ T see it all,” continued Barnes, with a smile; “ hence 
the avowal of your son’s marriage with his daughter. 
Well, the punishment i is just!” 

“Just!” exclaimed the lady, in accents of strong 
passion. “Just! 
decply I have beeu outraged—wronged on the point 
where woman’s honour is most vulnerable!” 

“ Wronged,” repeated the old man, calmly, “and 
avenged! ” 

“True,” said his mistress, sinking into her chair, and | 
hiding her face in her hands ; “ fearfully but righteously | 
avenged!” 

“ And what is it you propose to do?” he demanded. | 

“ Leave this place! ” answered Lady Briancourt, i ina 
decided tone. “They would take Lroadlands! My | 


You tell me so! You who know how | 


] 


leave me to depend upon my jointure! You know its 
value! 

** And when you have left? ” added Mr. Barnes. 

Lady Briancowrt approached him, and whispered a 
few words in his ear, The effect was electrical—for 
the hitherto impassible countenauceof the house-steward 
became animated with an expression of respect and 
sympathy. 

“ Right,” he said; “and I will assist yon!” 

“ And accompany me?” inquired his mistress. 

“ No—follow you, madam!” answered the old man, 
respectfully; ‘ your departure must not be delayed an 
instant! The family diamonds can be taken with you. 
The plate is yours for life. J will sce te the rest; you 
may trust to my arrangement!” 

That same evening, to the astonishment of the house- 
hold, Lady Briancourt, attended by Sarah Tubby and 
Mr. Barnes, started in a chaise-and-four for London. 
The latter personage, however, could only have gone 
part of the way, to see his mistress on her journey—for, 
at an early hour the following morning, : he made his 
appearance at the hall. 

The day at last arrived on which Sir Charles Brian- 
court was to return from town with his wife and heir; 
the tenantry had been duly summoned by the agent of 
the estate to welcome and congratulate their landlord. 
On his arrival a bonfire was made upon Lexden Heath, 
and an ox roasted whole in the park; but the affair 
passed off coldly. The baronet had never been really 
popular with his farmers, and the recollection of his 
treatment of the unhappy Clara was fresh in their 
minds, There is a natural sentiment of justice in the 
human mind which revolts at cruelty and heartless- | 
ness. The carriage drew up at the principal entrance 
to the hall, where Barnes, Mrs. Brandon, and the house- 
hold were assembled to greet their new mistress— 
who appeared abashed at her elevation—and the party 
alighted. 

“Where is my mother?” demanded their master, 
looking anxiously around. 

The house-steward placed a letter in his hand, at 
the same time casting a satirical glance at Lawyer 
Quirk, who, radiant with smiles, had been holding up 
his grandson to the tenantry, as they drove through 
tbe park. 

“ Here is something to lessen your mirth,” exclaimed 
the baronet, thrusting the letter he had just received 
into his hand. “I tald you you had ruined me.” 

The communication from his mother ran thus: 

“ CHARLES,— You have deceived me, and degraded 
yourself, by a marriage with the daughter of that old 
villain, Quirk, The Broadlands shall neither be yours 
nor your son’s inheritance; and my dower from the 
Briancourt estates I shall exaet to the last shilling. 
| The family jewels are in my possession, and I have 
| given directions to remove the plate. Farewell! It 

is not my intention that we should ever meet again. 
Inquiry will be useless, my measures are too securely 
|taken for you to discover my abode.—Your deeply- 
outraged mother, CLARA BRIANCOURT.” 

“Pooh!” exclaimed the lawyer, with a sneer: “I 
will discover her in three days.” 

He was mistaken—years elapsed without his being 
able to obtain the least clue to the retreat of Lady | 
Briancourt, who kept her word; her bankers in London 
| veceived the rents of Broadlands—under a power of 

| procuration, which they produced—as well as her dower 
from the estates of her late husband; nor could any 
|inducement. Quirk or his son-in-law held out ever 
| wring from them the secret of her abode. 
| ‘Lhe consequence was, that Sir Charles remained a 
| pocrer man than ever; his wife—whom he neglected 
and despised, on account of the baseness of her origin, 
| and her having been forced upon him by his manceuvring 
| father-in-law—wretched and discontented—her rank a 
mere burthen to her. In fact, so unwilling were the 
families of the county to associate with or receive her 
| that it was only on very rare occasions she could make 
| her appearance in public, and even then her husband 
seldom condescended to accompany her. 

The consequence of this ill-assorted marriage was 
| that the baronet—who had lost his seat in Parliament 
—after two years of humiliation and disgust, passed at 
the family seat, resolved upon taking a tour on the Con- 
} tinent—which resolution, to the great mortification of 
| Quirk, he put into practice, having first removed ws, 

| Wife, Master Pliineas, and the boy’s tutor—the Re 
| Ebenezer Sneak—to a sort of hunting-box which he 
possessed, on the borders of Windsor Forest. 
Briancourt Manor was let for seven years, to the 
great satisfaction of the neighbouring gentry, most of 
whom had kuown and loved the gentle, persecuted 
Clara. Go where he would, cold eyes were turned upon 
him, and the heartless brother was punished by that 
| moral reprobation with which society marks its abhor- 
rence of crimes that the law cannot reach. 

| Qne evening, shortly after their arrival at The Re- 
| treat—such was the name of the leodge—Master Phineas 
‘and his tutor were w: uking, towards the close of a fine 
evening in summer, in the ‘village which adjoined the | 








' that semi-genteel, devil-may-care, knock-me-off s , 
| which distinguishes the itinerant members of the his- 
trionic profession; He was addressing the crowd of 
| Saping rustics who had gathered round him, expatiatinug 
on the merits of two beautiful children —girls—ap- - 
parently twins—and certainly not more than | six 3 
of age, who, dressed in fanciful theatrical costumes, 
were standing by his side. 

The little dancers were both equally dark and in- 
teresting. There was a likeness between them, arising 
more, perhaps, from general characteristics than posi- 
tive similarity of feature; but the expression of their 
countenances was widely differént. 

One met the gaze of the crowd with a boll, confident 
look, whilst the other, with intuitive delicacy, appe ured 
to shrink from it. It was this peculiavity which liad 
induced their worthy parent and instructor—who lad 
been expatiating on their professional merits—to call 
them Maybeam and Violet. Certainly the names c vald 
not have been more appropriately bestowed—the tirst 
was all fire and courage, regarding the world boldly in 
the face, like a thing it knew and scorned; the other 
sought, like her modest namesake, to avuid the vulgar 
gaze—happy only in obscurity. 

“TI have the honour of presenting to this distin- 
guished, enlightened, and discriminating audience,” 
said the mountebank, with that ready fluency which 
characterises his profession, “the twin phenomena, 
Mademoiselle Maybeam, and her sister, Mademoiselle 
Violet, the first dancers in the world, from the Grand 
Opera de Paris. Many will doubtless be surprised,” he 
| continued, “that prodigies of such excellent taler nt 
should choose this method of making themselves kuown 
to fame; but genius is above prejudice. Thespis acted 
lina car, Kean in a barn, Homer recited his ‘ Iliad’ i 
| the street, and I, Alexander Georgium Sidus M nt 
Athos,’ "here the itinerant made a low bow, by way 
of introducing himself to his audience—‘ pref fer the 
free air of the streets to the stifling atmosphere of the 
playhouse. We make no charge, but trust to the 
generosity of a discriminating public.” 

“Oh, do stop and see the “mountebanks,” exclaime rd 
Mastar Phineas to his tutor; “it is so very amusing. 

“ Not now, my dear,” answered the reverend geutle- 
man; “mamma will be waiting for us.” 

“ Let her wait,” replied the spoiled boy, petulantly ; 
“T will stay and see them—if you don’t like to stop you 
can go home. Grandfather pays you,” added the child, 
disdainfully, “to teach me, not to govern me—so, if 
you don’t like to see them, I do.” 

The reverend gentleman looked as if he would v 
much like to have boxed the ears of his pupil, bat dar ma 
not. 

“ Certainly, my dear,” he said, “if you particularly 
wish it.” 

“T do wish it, and will stay,” was the ungracious 
reply. 

By this time the father of the twin prodigies, as he 
styled them, had drawn a sma kit from his capacious 
pocket, and commenced playing an air, to which tle two 
children danced with much natural grace. Then tho 
country-people, with their children, w ho had gathered 
round, were loud in their applause, and at the i 
nation ef the dance rewarded them with ash 
halfpence. It was Violct’s turn to collect the ofie 
when she approached the spot where tlie cle: 
and his pupil were standing, the latter, impelled by his 
natural love of mischief, struck the little land she ex- 
tended towards him sharply with his cane. ‘The child 
uttered an exclamation of pain, and let fall the little bag 
containing the offerings. No sooner did Maybeam per- 
ceive the outrage offered to her, than she dashed to her 
assistance, wrenched the cane from the hands of the 
little tyrant, and. beat him with it, amid shouts of ap- 
probation from the assembled mob. 

Unfortunately for the itinerant, the beadle at this 
moment made his appearance, Like most of his voca- 
tion, he was imbued with an immense idea of the 
importance of his office, a profound contempt for 
poverty in any shape, and a corresponding resp ct, 
amounting almost to adoration, for the rich and gyre: ute 

“ Why, you little viper!” he exelaimed, rudely 
ing Maybeam by the arm, and wrenching the 
from her hand; “so a porpus vagrant like you to dare 
strike the son ‘of & real barrownite! What will the 
world come to?” 

“ He beat my sister!” said the child, fiercely. 

“ And if he did,” answered the pompous official, “ she 
ought to have beem proud of such a mark of condescen- 
sion! The dear young gentleman! Are you much 


hurt, sir 2?” he added, addressing Master Phineas. 





























“Yes!” blubbered the spiteful urchin; “ put ler in 
prison !” 

“T will!” said the beadle, attempting to diag her 
awa, 


“Base churl!” cried Alexander Georgiumn Sidus 
Mont Athos; “wouldst reb a doating father of lis 
child?” 

“What does the mad vagrum mean by robbing?” 
demanded the parish official, not in the least compre- 


son—for whom I have sinned—and his sharp-witted | lodge leading to the house, when their attention was| hending the inflated style of speaking used Ly ile 


father-in-law, would rob me of my inheritance, and | excited by atall, Bardolph-like looking man, attired with | itinerant. 
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“ T spoke hyperbolically.” 
“ Diabolically, you mean, you ignorant rascal?” said 
the man of authority, interrupting him; “‘howsumdever, 


There was no light of kindness in the face of Mr. Nolan. 
His voice was hard—his manner repellant. The boy 
went sulking away, managing, ere he left the room, to 


I hasn't been beadle for thirty years without knowing | knock over a chair. Then followed a contest between 


how to deal with such charactersas you ; so come along 
with you.” 

Without further ceremony, the speaker laid his broad 
hand upon the collar of the mountebank, and, despite 
his protestations and assertions that he was patronized 
by his majesty and the whole of the royal family, de- 
clared his intention ef putting him in the stocks. The 
fellow, like most jacks-in-office, was glad of an occasion 
of displaying his little brief authority; perhaps, too, he 
felt that it would be imprudent to punish Maybeam for 
defending her sister—several of the villagers having 
called out to him that the boy struck the little dancer 
first, and desired him to let her go. 

Despite his resistance, the mountebank was forced 
from the scene where he had lately harangued the mob, 


who fellowed, delighted at the idea of witnessing the | 


eport. 
The terrified and weeping children crept after them, 
ai a short distance. 

“Come along,” said Master Phineas to his tutor, 
“amd let’s see the fun!” for he delighted in witnessing 
anything which inflicted pain upon a fellow-creature. 

“Courage!” whispered Maybeam to her sister, as 


they stood at a short distance from the scene, regard- 


ing their affectionate pare:t in the stocks ; “ dad doesn’t 
mind it! It won't last long—not more than an hour!” 

‘He will beat ys!" replied Violet, with a shudder. 

“Not you!” said the little girl, throwing her arm 
around her; “I'll take it for both! Perhaps,” she 
added, “ they will put him in prison.” 

“Prison! What will become of us, then?” sobbed 
Violet. 

“| will take care of you, my dear! ” replied a coarse- 
looking woman, who for the last hour had been intently 


watching them, and had gradually crept towards the | 
“This way—this | 


spot where they were standing. 
on ~tw 


av. 

Lhe sisters looked at each other, and hesitated ; but 
the angry glances which the infuriated mountebank 
from time to time cast on them, as the cause of his dis- 
grace, decided them, and they slowly followed the 
eaker. 


i 


(Zo be continued.) 








A LITTLE MORE SUNSHINE. 





“ PERVERSE and desperately wicked,” said Mr. Nolan, 


peaking with the emphasis of a man who feels the | 


wretched import of his words. By natare, the heart is 
rraupt, depraved. More and more clearly does this 
become apparent every day.” 
I'he conversation had turned upon children, with 


half a dozen of which Mr. Nolan was blessed or cursed, | 
he hardly knew which; and this sentence was but the | 


utterance of an increased conviction, from experience, 
of the truth expressed. 

* Not so apparent in children as in men and women,” 
answered the friend with whom Mr. Nolan was talk- 
ing 

“There I must differ with you,” was the prompt 
reply. “ The fountain is impure at the source.” 

“ Not in the sense your language implies,” returned 
the friend; “not in its full meaning. Children are 
born in innocence. The evil in them is only latent, 
becoming developed through favouring circumstances. 
The proclivity exists, nothing more; and like a germ 


in the seed, will, as external things conspire, start into | 
life. We will compare them to a garden of rich ground, | 


| him and his father about lifting the chair and restor- 
ing it to its place. Mr. Nolan was triumphant through 
force. 

The conversation went on again, but was soon inter- 
rupted by the appearance of another child who was 
frowned upon and refused as the first had been. Leading 
this one to the door of the apartment, Mr. Nolan pushed 
her out, and, calling to his wife, said in no very amiable 
tone of voice: 

“ Mrs. Nolan, I wish you would look to it that these 
children don’t leave the nursery. I can’t be interrupted 
in this way.” 

“You see how it is,” remarked Mr. Nolan, as he 
shut the door and came back to his friend. The friend 
said nothing. There was a pause slightly embarras- 
sing to both. 
| “You see how it is,” resumed Mr. Nolan. “There 

is no respect, nor order, no spontaneous obedience in 
| them. It is so, according to my observation, with all 
children. As to what you said just now about ground 
and seed, and garden culture, it is all a nice thing to 
talk and write about. It looks well in sermons and 
books; but, practically, it assumes another aspect.” 
Mr. Nolan did not speak like a man who was alto- 
gether satisfied as to what he was saying. In fact, he 
| was only trying to excuse himself to himself, for the 
| truth, as presented by his friend, touched his inner con- 
victions. 
shade of which had been drawn down, three or four 
| pots of choice flowers. As Mr. Nolan finished his last 
segtence, his eyes happened to fall upon these plants. 
They afforded the means of changing a subject that 
| had grown unpleasant. Rising, he went to the window 
and drew up the blind, and as he did so the warm sun- 
shine came in upon the flowers. 
“Tt is so stmange,” he remarked, “that some people 
| never appear to think that flowers must have the sun- 
shine. No one in this house cares for flowers except 
myself, and you don’t know the trouble I have to keep 
them fresh and vigorous. Mrs, Nolan says that I 
mustn't depend on her, she has as much as she can do 
to see after her human flowers.” Mr. Nolan gave a 
forced laugh, that did not sound musical. “As for 
servants,” he continued, “ they are of no account here. 
Whatever they do is sure to be the worst thing possible. 

| Now, you would suppose that a grown-up woman, 
going through a room like this and putting it in order, 
would, at the very first movement, pull up the blind and 
let in the sunshine upon these flowers. You would 
suppose that, seeing the earth dry and hard about the 
roots, she would supply them with water. But nothing 

| of the kind happens. They might starve and die for all 
my servant cares.” 

Mr. Nolan rang a bell and ordered a watering-pot of 
water, that he might sprinkle the flowers himself. As 
the thirsty earth about the roots drank up the grateful 
supply, and the leaves shook and nodded, and quivered 
| with delight as the rain fell over them, flashing back 
| the sunbeams from every drop, he said, touching with 

his fingers a half-opened bud : 

“Isn't that exquisite? This is a new French rose. 
| I bought it last fall, and have been nursing it with 
| the greatest solicitude. It is very delicate, and on that 
account very rare.” 

“ Suppose,” said the friend, “ you were to remove it 
to a place where it would get no sunshine. Would it 
grow strong and symmetrical? Would it bear fragrant 
and beautiful flowers? ” 

“ What a question!” Mr. Nolan did not conceal his 


} 





in which lie thistle-seeds and the seeds of all manner of | surprise. “Of course it would not.” 


vile and poisonous plants. This ground will nourish 
good seeds if they be planted, and produce good fruit in 
abundance. God has made it our duty to to plant these 
good seeds, and to nurture the tender shoots that first 
spring up. This is even more essential than the re- 
pression and weeding out of evil plants, to which most 


“Tt would still live,” remarked the friend. 
“ Probably ; all organic forms are tenacious of life in 


| their degree.” 


“ But grow out of its natural symmetry ? ” 
** Yes, and become stunted and unsightly.” 
“ Suppose,” said the friend, “that, after suffering 


parents solely confine themselves. The good seed may | through a period of time for lack of sunshine, until it 


drop in as it will—and the good plants grow and 
thrive as best they can. 
genial work, if I may venture the assertion, in striking 
down and rooting out evil, than in cultivatingwhat is 
good. Most people, I fear, have no faith in good, and 
therefore do not attempt its growth and culture. Evil 
is something about which they are better instructed, 
and they have, besides, more faith in force than in de- 
velopment.” 

A little boy entered, crossing the floor to his father 
with noisy feet. He had come to ask a favour, and his 
desire controlling his mind, he had not thought about 
the manner of his entrance into the room; and so he 
was really innocent of any purpose to give offence. But 
le did give offence. His tramping and scuffling—yea, 
his very presence at the moment—disturbed his father. 
Mr. Nolan hushed the request, trembling on his lips, 





with a frown. The boy, in his eagerness, was not to be | 
He crowded up to his father, who tried to | 


repressed. 


| starting. 


| was dwarfed and deformed in growth, you should bring 
The parent finds more con- | it back into warm golden light again; what would 


follow ?” 

“Tts life would respond to the sunlight. A new im- 
pulse would pervade its whole substance, from root to 
leaf. A little while, and you would see new buds 
There would be a fresher greenness, and 
signs of coming beauty.” 

Mr. Nolan spoke with rising enthusiasm. He loved 
flowers, and all that concerned them interested him. 

His friend laid a hand impressively on his arm and 
said : 

‘You have other flowers in this house.” 

A slight shadow fell over Mr. Nolan’s face, as he 
turned and looked at his friend. 

“ You spoke of them just now in referring to your 
wife.” 

“ What flowers ?” 

“ Have you forgotten? Human flowers. They are 


hold him ata distance, and threw in, impetuously, his | yours as well as Mrs. Nolan’s.” 


juestions. The answer was—“ No—no—l1 tell you, no!” | 
‘ 


“ Human flowers?” 


Mr. Nolan was brought back to new thought so 
suddenly, that he was slightly bewildered. 

“They must have sunshine, or they will grow up 
dwarfed and unsightly. Pardon the plain speech of a 
true friend, when he says that, so far as his observation 
goes, you do not raise the blinds of your heart, and let 
in the sunbeams upon your home garden. Two of 
your children came in just now, with natural and in- 
nocent requests. You did not smile upon them. I saw 
the light go out of your face as they opened the door, 
Can love growin their hearts, and blossom with sweet- 
ness in their lives under shadow and frown? No 
more than your cherished flower there, deprived of the 
sunbeams. Ah, my friend, you must give these children 
of yours a little more sunshine.” 

The friend paused. He was not certain as to the 
effect of this free speech, which had been almost ex- 
torted from him under the pressure of what he had 
witnessed. 

Mr. Nolan dropped his eyes to the floor, and stood 
very still. He was not offended, but startled into con- 
viction. Truth had flashed into his mind, and given it 
a sudden revelation. As he thus stood, the door of the 
room opened again, and the boy who had been driven 
away a little while before thrust himself forward. 
There was in his manner a kind of dogged resolution. 
He was, evidently, prepared for frowns and denials; 





There stood on a table, near a window, the | 


and determined, in face of these, to battle bravely for 
| his ends, and gain them if possible. A human flower, 
not often in the sunshine, there was, as he then ap- 
peared, but little of beauty and sweetness about him. 
He closed the door with a loud bang, that jarred the 
father’s nerves, and cut frowning lines into his fore- 


ead. 

“A little sunshine,” whispered his friend, and the 
harsh lines were smoothed out. 

“ What does my son want?” There was kindness 
and fatherly interest in Mr. Nolan’s voice. 

A quick change passed over the boy, the unpleasant 
hardness went out of his face, and a soft, child-like 
beauty pervaded every feature. The headlong abrupt- 
ness with which he had entered the room gave place to 
a restrained quiet of demeanour, and approaching his 
father in a respectful way, he caught one of his hands, 
and looking up at him, said, in coaxing tones: 

“ Won't you give me two sheets of paper and a pen- 
cil, and won’t you just make me a little book, so that I 
can draw pictures?” 

Two impulses struggled for a little while in the 
mind of Mr. Nolan—the better impulse was victorious. 
He went to his secretaire, and taking out two sheets of 
paper, folded them as desired. 

“Ts that right,” he asked, looking with a smile upon 
bis boy. 

“ Oh, yes, indeed, papa! Just what I wanted. It’s 
so kind of you! Now can’t I have a pencil ?” 

“ Certainly,” and Mr. Nolan gave him a pencil. 

“Oh, thank you,” and thechild put up his mouth for 
a kiss. A few minutes had wrought in him a wonder- 
ful transformation; then he went singing from the 
room. 

“ There is a wonderful power in sunshine,” said the 
friend, when they were alone again. “It fills the earth 
with beauty and fragrance; it gives grain to our fields 
and fruit to our orchards, and it is as essential to our 
homes as to the earth. Human plants can no more live 
and grow into lovely forms without it than a flower or 
a tree; but I will not seek by words to enforce the 
lesson. Your own eyes have seen, and your own heart 
felt the truth of what I affirm. Dear friend, open the 
windows and let in the sunshine. You cannot give 
these olive plants too freely of its health-giving in- 
fluence. Pour it down upon them, and they will make 
beautiful and fragrant, loving and delightful, the home 
that, you will forgive me for saying, has not always 
dwelt under a cloudless sky.” J. 8. A. 





A new electric telegraph has been invented, By it 
messages can be transmitted by the sender in the 
absence of any receiver. The symbols—traced on 
paper—are visible immediately, and the clerk can signal 
errors without loss of time. The Morse instruments, 
it is said, can be adapted to the new principle. 

A Tracepy.—A soldier, who was recovering from 2 
wound received while serving in the army of the Rhine, 
was going home to his father’s house on sick leave. He 
had been repeatedly urged not to go in advance of the 
escort accompanying the diligence; but at the first 
glimpse of his village home he had not been able to wait, 
and had risked the journey alone. A labourer working 
on the road, seeing him come, seized a gun which was 
hidden in the hedge, took aim, shot him through the 
head, and then began to rifle the corpse. The report 
having been heard, the escort accompanying the diligence 
galloped up, and the peasant fled with the knapsack and 
a portfolio, in which there was a travelling pass. As 
neither he nor his wife knew how to read, they begged 
a neighbour to communicate to them the contents of the 
paper, and they found that the dead man was their son. 








The mother killed herself with a knife, and the father 


gave himself up to justice. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

"Tis blood—my blood, 
My brother’s and my own; and shed by me. 
Then what have I further to do with life, 
Since I have taken life from my own flesh? 
But he cannot be dead! Is silence death ? 
No; he will wake; then let me watch by him, 
Life cannot be so slight as to be quench’d 
Thus quickly; he hath spoken to me since. 
What shall I say to him? my brother? no, 
He will not answer to that name; for brethren 
Smite not each other. et—yet—Speak to me. 
Oh! for a word more of that gentle voice, 
That I may bear to hear my own ag: Cain. 

THERE was a dreary change at Trewarren. 

Ever since Sir Reginald Percival had discovered that 
his nephew positively lived, his guilty soul had known 
no rest. For some time he had rushed out into the 
world to drown care by constant mixing in society, 
but as his fears began to tell upon his health, he had 
retired for a time to Trewarren to recruit. 

Here, if anywhere, he might, it would have been 
supposed, have found peace and happiness, surrounded 
by his family, with a wife still beautiful, though sad, 
with the children, and his lovely nieces Maud and 
Edith, who were still unmarried. 

They had but moderate portions. 

But Sir Reginald Percival had grown prematurely 
old, he had ceased to take pleasure in anything. No 
more could he revel in the delights of the chase, no 
more did horse or hound awake agreeable sensations in 
his heart. 

Society had lost its charms for him. A fierce taste 
for gambling remained, but in this he was not able to 
indulge, His steward resolutely refused to advance 
one penny beyond the half-year’s rental. 

He could not venture into the clubs to gamble, unless 
with all the resources of his estate at his command. 

He was driven to backgammon or whist at guinea 

points with some of his neighbours, but this resource 
sometimes failing him, to a family whist-party, of 
which he had a profound horror. 
_ He would spend hours alone in his library, endeavour- 
ing to find forgetfulness in books, but in youth he had 
neglected the arts, and the keen relish, the genuine 
enjoyment, which alone makes study an occupation, 
was wanting. ; 

Besides, a fearful vision haunted him at all times, 








|THE CONSPIRATORS AND THE UNSEEN SHADOW. | 


a vision of horror—his dead brother and his living 
nephew. 

His wife knew nothing of his fears and never sus- 
pected for one moment the cause of his taciturnity and 
reserve. 

A few evenings before we introduce Sir Reginald 
actively on the stage, a conversation of a strange im- 
port took place between the husband and wife. 

He was unusually moody, even surly in his manners. 
The children—his two sons Reginald and Paul—had 
retired to rest; the young ladies were in Lady Chator’s 
room, she being slightly indisposed. 

“Reginald,” said Eleanor, in a rather kind tone of 
voice, “* what ails you? ” 

Eleanor Fontenoy, the once light-hearted, passionate 
mistress of Charles Murray, had, under the pressure of 
misfortunes, subsided into a not uncommon character, 
that of a mother whose whole heart and soul is given 
to her children. 

She lived in the past and in the future. 

She dwelt with luxurious melancholy on the memory 
of little lost Amy, her only daughter, and this memory 
excited in her bosom expressible fondness. 

She felt deep anxiety for her boys—she even looked 
with dread to their future—and she loved them with 
no ordinary affection. 

But her heart was buried in the grave of the lost 
Amy—for dead she was believed to be. 

After some considerable time had elapsed without 
any tidings of her, it became a settled belief that 
some fearful accident had happened to her, and that 
the nurse had fled to avoid the consequences. 

Eleanor wore mourning outwardly and inwardly from 
that hour. 

“ Ails me—nothing,” said Sir Reginald, with a start : 
“ what should ail me?” 

“ You appear ill or anxious,” repeated Lady Percival, 
gently. 

“Tam not ill, but I am anxious, 
Amy—my child.” 

There was a strange flash of tenderness in her eye at 
the words. 

Then followed an equally strange but covert smile. 

“You think of Amy, then ?” 

“ Hourly.” 

“T had thought her forgotten—you men seldom 
grieve so long.” 

“She was my only daughter—I never had another.” 

“ And that is your only cause of uneasiness—of ill- 
ness.” 

“Pshaw! I am not ill. I am not so young asI 
was, and made somewhat too free in my younger days. 
I love quiet more than I did. ’Tis natural, then, I 
should dwell upon the memory of that terrible day, 


I was thinking of 








when the darling child was snatched from us so 
suddenly—if we only knew what had become of her?” 

“She must be dead. Surely no one could be so cruel 
as to keep her from us so long,” said Eleanor, with « 
sigh. ° 

“T sometimes suspect that Italian woman—that 
Violet. She mysteriously disappeared soon after her, 
and every effort to trace her was useless.” 

“Why did she hate you so much,” asked Eleanor, 
querulously. 

“ Because I betrayed and deserted her,” said Sir Regi- 
nald, in a hollow tone. 

“Our sins find us out,” she said again, in a sharp 
voice. 

“T know it—no more of that.” 

“ Who knows ?—had Amy not have been taken away 
you might have found less pleasure in her society than 
you suppose.” 

* What can you mean ? ” asked the baronet eagerly. 

“T don’t know—but life is one series of disappoint~ 
ments.” 

“One series of disappointments?” repeated the 
baronet, thoughtfully. 

“ Tt is—at all events our boys are safe. My Reginald 
is heir to this fine property, while Paul has thirty 
thousand pounds of mine.” 

“Oh, yes—quite safe,” said Sir Reginald tartly : 
“ why should they not be?” 

And as if tired of the subject, and hating to retire 
early, he challenged his wife to a game of piquet, a 
game she had learned to please him. 

A few days later Sir Reginald was in his library. 
He had several books before him, but every one in turn 
had been rejected. 

He was thin, pale, cadaverous, with white hair, and 
small grey eyes—the shadow of his former self. 

He looked languidly forth upon that splendid estate, 
which was indeed all his, but which he held by the 
tenure of acrime. True, that if many ownerships of 
property were inquired into, there would be found 
hundreds of fearful mysteries, accounting for the 
poverty of one branch and the riches of the other, but. 
with him there was a living skeleton. 

The true heir was alive, and for what he knew, 
might any day come forward and strike a fatal blow. 

It was rent-day. 

His steward, and a solicitor who generally assisted 
him in the task, were down-stairs in the hall, awaiting 
the arrival of the farmers in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, who were usually very punctual. 

Sir Reginald scarcely knew that such was the case— 
so absorbed had he been for a few days in his owt 
thoughts. 

Suddenly a knock came to the door. 
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Abel Franks entered with a very solemn face, made 
ul e occasion, 

“© Well, what is it?” cried the baronet, in an un- 
ust tart tone. 

l se, Sir Reginald—I ought to say Mr. Reginald 
——”" began the steward. 
” roared the other; do you mean to insult 
me? 
sir—not at all—but please, sir, the tenants 
won't pay any rent,” continued the steward, with a 
trange twinkle of the eye that bespoke mischief. 
“Refuse to pay rents—why?” gasped the other, 
pressing his hand to his wildly beating heart. 
‘They have received formal notice that Sir John 
| is of age and about to relieve you from the 
res of his property,” said Abel Franks. 
“Sir John Percival? What arrant imposture is 
this?” began the baronet. 
“The notices are signed by an eminent London 
nouse. 
‘No matter, let them pay, tell them it isa gross 
,” roared the other. 

t, sir, they are warned that all who disobey this 
be sued for all legal arrears, your receipts 
be g¢ valueless.” 

‘Aud you dare stand there and say all this,” con- 

i the furious landlord. 
“| merely repeat what is said to me,” returned Abel. 
“Here is one of the notices. I only opened it a while 


1 









notice will 


He took it. It was a notice in due form, from 
some eminent London solicitors, as agents for the son 
i the late Sir John Percival, to pay no more rents to 
the so-called Sir Reginald Percival. They further an- 
1ouneed the immediate arrival of the said Sir John 
rercivaL 
“A gross attempt et fraud,” said the soi-disant 


“ You intend to resist ——” 





‘To the death. Can you ask such athing? I must 
sink or swim. If this young spark be really my nephew, | 
I am utterly ruined. But it cannot be. These Harry 
Bertram returns to life exist only in comedies. Away 
with the foolish idea!” 

“ But if it be true a 

ayer 

“Tt may be. 

Why, Abel Franks, if it be true, it is true, and 
yonder lies a pond deep enough to hide my degrada- 
tian. But, tush! why do I prate such folly. Jt is not 
true!” 

Vhat am I to say to the tenants? ” 

“That they must pay, or I will turn every one off 
e estate,” roared the so-called baronet, who had now 
ecovered self 






bowed and withdrew. 


aid the threatened gamester, “the last throw | Lord of Trewarren, come what will. Why leave here? | and to her he is still the little Johnny of her early 





» is on the tapis. 
vi has he against me? 
proof of my connection with the affair. Roderick 


Blake is surely dead, or I had heard of him. He has 


drawn no annuity these seven years. He alone could 

tell on me 

was four years old—what can he know. These fellows 
, for their own sakes, be silent—who have 





; lone 
50 i0n2e. 


Pshaw! I have nothing to fear.” 













l let t sh air cool his brow. 

The window opened on a shrubbery. 

There re few men possessed of greater nerve than 
Sir Reg I Percival, but he did almost shriek at the 
ight which met his view. 

Thin, lid, with matted hair, with sunken eyes, 
nd grimed and yellow complexion, there stood before 

im a man who hastily advanced, and in a low, husky, 
1 whisper addressed him. 
Quick, let me in, as you value our lives—nof a 

“Who and what are you?” gaspéd the baronet. 

“FH ia! ha! do you not know Roderick Blake?” | 
laughed the man. | 

“Come in,” said the baronet, in a low whisper; | 
‘quick—let no one see you.” 

Roderick made but ove leap into the room, and then, 






ted by | xertion, fell into a chair. 


“wy 


The baronet hurried to a cupboard and brought out 
wine and biscuits. 
_ “You must gontent you with these awhile,” said the 
baronet. 

The wretched man gulped down glass after glass. | 


“ But I want food—meat,” he said gloomily. | 








The bare reflected a moment. 

“ You shall have all you wish, only patience. If seen | 
in this garb it will be fatal. Wait a moment. 

T) uronet closed the window and bolted the door | 
of the library. 

“There is a passage yonder to my bachelor bedroom, 
an apartment not used much of late. There you can 
make your toilette. 





| it all. 


The man renovated by the wine, followed in silence, | 


and half an hour later could scarcely be recognized, so 
| great was the change which a razor, clean linen, water 
| and clothes made in his appearance. 
| Now,” said the baronet, “ put on this great coat and 
hat, and walk round slewly to the front door. I will 
order dinner here, and say I expect some one on business 
from London. 

“On business from London, certainly,” said Roderick 
drily, and after draining the sherry decanter, he sallied 
forth. 

“ What can the fellow mean?” thought the baronet, 
who forgot that though illegitimate he was his brosher. 
“ Never mind—I shall soon know.” 

He then rang a bell and was speedily waited upon. 

“Tell Lady Eleanor that I expect a gentleman from 
London on particular business. He will dine with me 
here. Lay it af once, and let the wines be of the 
choicest.” 

The man bowed respectfully and went out. 

Half an hour later, the two accomplices im so many 
erimes, who from boyhood had defied society and its 





a meal, which seemed not to have met the gaze, of at 
least one party, for some time. 

| “Ah—this is prime,” said Roderick, “why, Reginald, 
youare a regular tramp. I haven't had a meal for four 
di ” 


| days. 
| “What brought 


to this fearful state—and howis 
| it yeu have not your annuity fer so many 
| years?” the baronet. 


bea Leginald—I have not Foe good fortune. 
| Seven years agol was transported for forgery. I escaped 
—came, like an idiot, to England—was recognized and 
sent to a convict ship, from which, fivedays ago, l again 
| eseaped. “That is all yon need know. Im now for 
| America—you owe me fourteen handred pounds and 
| interest; pay up, and this night I quit England jor 
| ever. 


| ‘Roderick Blake, I can’t pay you fourteen hundred 
penee,”-s2id Sir Reginald Percival, drily. 

[os Eh—what—do' you think because I am under the 

| ban of law—I am to be robbed, brother Reginald? I 

| must have the money.” 

“ But I haven't got it.” 

“ By the Lord!” began Reginald. Blake, rising in a 
| fury. 
“ Sit down and read that,” said the pretended baronet, 
quietly. 
| Roderick Blake took the paper mechanically and read 

it through. 
| It was the notice to the steward. 

“ Pgad, I think we'd better make up a parcel of plate, 
and bolt together,” said Roderick, with a sardonic grin. 
“ Besides we could do some heavy bills. Your name is 
not blown yet.” 

“ Roderick,” said the other coldly; “I mean to remain 


The boy lives, but what | You could hide for fifty years below, if not betrayed ; | affection. , 1 1 : 
There is no earthly | and ’twill go hard if you and I cannot defeat a beard- | but for his happiness, while he—he is but a grateful 


less boy.” 
| “Trae—but how escaped he the Jew?” 
“ A child abetted his escape. Roderick, had you sent 


better.” 
| “I could not. I did like another Cain,” said Roderick 
| Wiping his damp forehead. “I did slay the man, 
| left us none, but the child—no—no—I could not do it. 
| There was something so gentle—so winning—I could 
not kill a child. 
“The boy has lived to be a scorpion to sting us 
both,” said the baronet. 
| True.” 


“Will you have compassion still? ‘Will you see me 


laws, and been as it were outlawed, were seated before | 


About nine o’clock they sent to say they would take 
tea with the ladies. 

But what shadow has been that playing on the wall 
| since dinner-time? It has afl the outlines of a woman, 
| though indistinct and vague. 

Does murder conjure up spirits, really, from below. 


| 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Oh love! before thy glowing shrine 

My early vows were paid ; 
My hopes, my dreams, my heart was thine, 
But these are now decayed ; 
For thine are pinions like the wind, 
No trace of thee remains behind, 
Except, alas! thy jealous stings. 
Away, away! delusive power, 

ou shalt not haunt my coming hour; 
Daless, indeed, without thy wings. Byron. 

Un their delightful drawing-room, overlooking the 
fawn and garden, sat Captain Jones, his amiable wife, 
and Jnlia. They had received motice of the arrival of 
| the young heir of Trewarren in Eagland. 

For some time past the whole case had been placed 
in the hands of eminent solicitors, who had taken 
evidence, laid eases before eounmsel, and finally become 
Svevingy of the legal claim of the lad to expel his 
uncle. 

The very day he eame of age, therefore, they had 
issued the notices which had so alarmed Sir Reginald. 

It would be diffieult to paimt the rapturous delight of 
Captain Jones at the prospects which lay before hin. 
His darling pretegé, whom he loved like his own 
sou, would be elevated to his proper rank, and the cruel 
author of all his suffering and misery would be punished. 
He could talk of nothing else ell day. 

With Mrs. Jones, much as she liked young Percival, 
there was a sad reservation. The fatal marriage of her 
sister had made her the wife of the very man whom 
she and her husband were conspiring to overthrow. 

But she never faltered or hesitated. She knew that 
she was doing right, and that, with her well-regulated 
| mind, was sufficient. 
| Julia sat apart. She had received a letter—not the 
letter; that had long since been destroyed—from John 
Percival. It was kind, brotherly, that was all. There 
was a sensitive allusion in it to some subject of sorrow, 
which he could not confide to paper. 

She was magnifigent in her beauty, now a glorious 
| woman. Her habit of good society, and a brilliant edu- 
cation, had made her a perfect lady. She was surrounded 
by all that wealth could give. 

But was she happy? 

Look at that pallid cheek, that restless eye, that 
nervous twitching of the mouth, while ever and anon 
her hand is pressed against her wildly-beating heart. 

No, she is_net happy. 

There has been no change inher. She is still Judith, 











She has no thought but of him, no wish 


friend, with other hopes, wishes, and aspirations, far 
removed from her sphere. 


; From the hour when—at eight years of age—she 


Seventeen years have passed. The boy | father and son to the same account ‘twould have been had become the protector and guardian of John Per- 


cival, until now that she was five-and-twenty, this one 
j idea of mutual affection had grown with her growth, 
| and strengthened with her strength, until it had be- 


ng, he advanced to the window to open it, | called brother, who, by the accursed law took all and | come a perfect mania. 


| That she might find happiness with any other man, 

| was an idea which had never crossed her mind, so 

| absorbing was the devoted, unselfish, and sincere, but 

| seeret passion of the unhappy girl. 

Secret from all but her adopted mother, who, with 
wise forethought, had forbore to dwell upon-the sub- 
ject. ‘To reason a woman out of a hopeless passion is 


stripped of rank, hurled from my position gained by so , indeed a vain task. 


much crime, will you go forth a beggar, to rot ina | 
gaol?” | 

“T will not. Iwill remain. He is a man now and | 
can defend himself. Brother, we must not be robbed.” 

“ Spoken like a Percival. You deserve the name if 
you may not own it.” j 

“No! no! never. Were I a Percival, I would scorn 
I am the child of sin and of my mother’s shame. | 
I have no cause to love or venerate the name. But | 
were I a Percival—ah! no, no! 

“ What mean you, sir?” saidthe baronet with a dark 
frown. 

“ No matter. 
service. 
riek. | 

“You shall have money to your heart's content,” said | 
the baronet. “But our plans must be deeply laid. I | 
must hear no more of him. He must die—and all who | 
lie in my path,” , | 

“He must die!” cried Roderick Blake, filling tye 
bumpers and-handing one to the baronet. 

And the inhuman compact was sealéd in copious 
libations of wine. 

The details were debated, and though nothing was | 


But being what I am, I am at your 
But I’must be well paid;” replied Rode- 


You will find plenty of clothes to | settled, they came to the conclusion that success was | sworn. 


certain. | 


But she began tu fancy that,something must be done, 
for Julia was drooping fast. 

Her eyes were growing dim, her manner listless, 
her appetite failed, and Mrs. Jones began to see signs 
of that dread malady which is the scourge of this 
island, and so often the consequence of corroding sorrow 
for blighted affections, 

What could be done? 

Mrs. Jones looked at her with an anxious eye, while 
her husband, with John’s letter in his hand, strutted 
about in unfeigned delight and ecstasy. 

“ Here to-day, perhaps—God bless the boy—or to- 
morrow, who knows? I wish he’d have written sooner, 
I'd have gone to meet him. Fauny, my love, liaye you 
ordered a dinner worthy of the heir of the house of 
Trewarren ?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

Jones had asked the same question fifty times that 
very morning. 

“We must kill the fatted calf,” cried the captain, 
“and give him a glorious reception. Next,thing will 
be his taking possession of his estate—that I bargain 
for organizing—and next his marriage. Ah! ‘the dog, 
that'll be the next thing he'll be thinking of, I'll be 
I wonder where the lady is that is to win his 
heart.” 
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“ Nonsense, my dear,” cried Mrs. Jones, with side- 
long glance at Julia, whose face was averted, “the boy 
is not yet re-instated, and you want to marry him. 
Plenty of time to think of that.” 

“] should like to know what he'll say, Mrs. Jones, 
I warrant the young rogue has a Lady Percival in his 
eye already.” 

“ Surely no foreigner,” cried Mrs. Jones, “ you forget 
he’s been on a foreign station.” 

“ He has been in the Mediterranean, at Malta, Naples, 
Gibraltar. Pshaw, ma’am, pretty English girls are as 
plenty as blackberries out there.” 

“TJ believe Captain Jones is right,” said Julia, in a 
very grave tone, for Jolin speaks, in his letters to me, 
of some secret sorrow which he will not confide to 


paper.” 

Mrs. Jones looked keenly at her. 

“ Some disappointment in love,” she observed in a 
hesitating tone. 

“ Probably,” replied Julia, quietly. 

Jones walked up and down, rubbing his hands in 
great glee, taking no notice of this by-play, on which 
hung the hopes of a woman’s life. 





Alas! our occupations are such, our avocations so 
numerous, our means of drowning sorrow so many, 
that disappointments in love rarely tell upon men with 
that tremendous force that strikes woman to the earth. 
Love is her life, her being—at every stage of her ex- 
istence, as child, girl, matron, mother, it is the guiding 
star of her existence, and when she ceases to feel its 
influences she is no more a woman. 

“ Hark—they come!” suddenly cried Jones: “ hark! 
I hear the furious galloping of horses, I say, tis he!” 

“ Are you sure?” asked his wife. 

Julia said not a word, but sank paler than usual into 
the chair beside her. 

A carriage certainly did stop at the front gate, a low 
knock was heard, it opened, and no one seemed to see 
anything, until Jones was shaking hands with Captain 
Murray and the London lawyer, while John Percival 
caught Julia in his arms, and imprinted kiss after kiss 
upon her lips. 

Cruel boy ! 

“ And so, Judy, you have grown asplendid woman— 
and not married yet.” 

“You told me to wait until you came back,” she said 
with a heavenly smile. 

“So I did—how very thoughtless of me,” ¢ried John 
very gravely. 

“ But now,” cried the captain, “ what is going to be | 
done? that’s what I want to know. March in a body 
to Trewarren, and take possession ?” 

“T might have approved of that, had it been. done 
before my arrival. Had we been in possession they | 
would have been the plaintiffs. But it’s not to be 
thought of now,” said the lawyer. “My client here 
insists upon @ plan which I wholly disapprove of,” 

“ What is that? ” said the impatient Jones, walking 
up and down. ' 

“Sir John Percival intends going over to his uncle—’ 
began Mr. Waterford. . 

“Not alone?” 

“T should hope not—but in our company, and pur- 
poses to explain to him the evidence we have, and offer 
terms.” 

“You are’ right,” said Captain Murray, gravely: 
“the man is an assassin, a thief, and should be handed 
over to the tender mercies of the law.” 

“ His name is Percival, and he is my’ uncle,” said 
John, firmly. 

“There is, I fear, another reason,” replied his captain, 
rather sharply. 

“Captain Murray, there is,” continued the young 
officer, softly. 

P “What is it—tell nie,” cried the impatient and choleric 
ones. 

“Speak ont,” said Sir John; “I have nothing to 
conceal.” 

“He is unwilling,” began the captain with a strange 
and peculiar smile, ‘to visit the sins of the fathers upon 
the children.” 

“Pooh! pooh! ” cried the captain, with an impatient 
gesture; “the brats are provided for. The boys will 
have their mother’s portion.” 

“Yon forget, my dear sir,” continued the captain 
drily; “you forget Miss Amy Percival, the daughter.” 
“Danghter!” cried Jones; “why she’s dead long 
ago.” 

“Danghter! ” repeated Mrs. Jones. 

“Daughter!” whispered Julia,‘ but so faintly the 
words were not heard. 

“Yes,” said John in his bold and manly way. “ My 
uncle has‘a daughter, who was stolen away from him 
in youth. She was brought up away from his pernicious 
influence. She is a perfect woman—beauty, heart, 
accomplishments, birth.” 
in “Birth!” whispered Judith, but so low no one heard 

er. 

“ All that should adorn the future mistress of Tre- 
warren. My kind and noble friend here, has combated 
my wish—but in vain. My ‘heart has spoken, and if 
wy uncle will give me her hand in marriage, I will 





forgive the past, bury his errorsin oblivion, and glide into 
my true position without noise or scandal.” 

“Never!” cried: Jones and Murray simultaneously, 
“never! He was the assassin of your father.” 

“ True—true!” said John, clasping his hand. “ But, 
my friends, be not hasty. Who will accompany me to- 
morrow? ” 

“ All!” 

“Then all be it—and now to dinner, and to speak 
of my five long years of absence.” 





CHAPTER XXXV. 

She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes ani starry skies; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes; 
Thus meliow'd to that tender light 
What heaven to gaudy day denies. 
One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impair’d the nameless grace, 
Which waves in every raven tress, 

Or softly li¢htens o'er her face, 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express, 
How pure, how dear their dwelling place. 

Hebrew Melodies. 

Whew Sir Reginald Pereival, and his base-born 
brother, Roderick Blake, entered the drawing-room, 
they found themselves in the presence of Lady Percival 
and Lady Chator, and the lovely sisters of our hero, as 
yet in ignorance of the fact that their long-lost brother 
was alive. 

Lady Bleanor Percival, who had not been well for 
some time, was unable to rise from her arm-chair to 
greet them. 

“ Don’t think.of it, my dear. My friend, Mr. Sinclair, 
wished to be introduced to you ; he has come on im- 
portant business from London, and will stay two or 
three days: 

Lady Percival bent her head from her ehair, while 
her sister-in-law did the honours. 

Roderick Blake, thanks to a trickery which the pro- 
found cunning of his character rendered easy, had been 
elected member of a club in London, and by this 
audacious ruse had been admitted into a certain class of 


| good society, thanks to which there was nothing offen- 


sive in his manner. 
It is true he was loud-spoken, and boisterous in his 
langh-—but so are many who lay claim to be the pink 


| of gentility; but he had travelled much, and was full 


of anecdote and description, so that to the girls, who 
lived in a seclusion peculiarly disagreeable to them, 


| were much amused, and wished their uncle would often 


have gentlemen from London. 

But Lady Chator was very dry and cold in her tone 
of speaking. There was a strange suspicion in her 
mind. He looked a Percival, and he called himself 
Sinclair. 

Lady Percival listened with keen attention to all he 
said, but indulged in no remarks. 

“ France is the country for me,” he cried, after some 
amusing anecdote of Parisian life. 

“ T should have thought America or Australia,” said 
Lady Chator, drily. 

“ Why, madam ?” he asked, with a start. 

Sir Reginald looked keenly at her. 

“The anecdote you were relating, I should have 
thought more likely to be characteristic of the latter 
country—where so many have been sent for indulging 
in similar amusements.” 

“Oh, the young. lady was quite agreeable, I only 
aided my friend; and a very happy couple they have 
turned out.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” said Lady Chator—and then, 
in a more jovial tone than she had as yet assumed, “ is 
that the only abduction you have been concerned in, 
for the benefit of a friend?” 

“Eh—what—madam? you are pleased to be face- 
tious,” cried Roderick, with an uneasy glance at the 
baronet. 

“What can you possibly mean, sister?” asked the 
baronet, pettishly, while he attempted to conceal his 
pallor by means of his handkerchief. 

“ Nothing, brother, only the gentleman might have 
more fine stories to tell.” 

“Do not, I pray,” said the soft voice of Eleanor. 
“Do not, I pray, talk of adventures, You bring to my 
mind my long-lost Amy.” 

There was a moment of silence. All revered the 
poor mother’s grief for her eldest born. 

At this moment a domestic entered and announced 
the visit of two ladies, who were quite unknown, and 
who refused to give their names. 

As he spoke the door was: hastily pushed open, and 
a lady entered. 

“ Violetta, by all that’s devilish,” said Roderick Blake 
with a grin. 

“ Violet Alfrere,” she said, proudly. 

The husband and wife did not speak a word, they 
were invaded by the same thought at the same 
moment. 


“Lady Eleanor,” said Violet, in a low, gentle tone: 
“may I say one word to you?” 


| Eleanor did not reply, but motioned her to come 
|near. Violet advanced to her side. 

She whispered one short sentence. 

A faint glow, as of the first sun ray on a blue sky at 
| early morn, suffused the cheeks of the mistress of the 
house. 

Then she nodded. 

Violet roze. 

“Come!” she cried, “come Amy, to your mother’s 
arms.” 

A light bound, as of a gazelle on the hill-side, a flash 
of light as it were, and the long-lost child was in the 
arms of her advancing parent. 

“Wretch!” said Sir Reginald, clutching her by the 
arm, “’T'was you that stole our child. 

“ What stole you from me?” she answered, throwing 
him off, and speaking in alow voice. ‘My honour, 
my peace of mind, my faith in love. Was I not to be 
revenged ? ” 

“Why, restore her now.” 

“ That is the pinnacle of my vengeance,” said Violet 
in a menacing whisper. 

“ Woman, what mean you?” 

“T restored to you your daughter, just as the ava- 
lanche is about to fall, and the measure of your in- 
iquities is full.” 

‘*Madam, you speak in parables.” 

They will soon be explained to you.” By whom 
think you I am sent here?” she continued to hiss into 
his ear. 

“ By whom ?” 

“By Sir John Percival, Baronet, the son of your 
murdered elder brother, and the brother of these young 
ladies here present.” 

This was said aloud. 

“ Woman—” began the infuriated baronet. 

“Johnny alive?” cried Lady Chator, clasping her 
hands. 

“Our brother alive!” said the bewildered girls, who 
well remembered still that fatal day. 

“Nonense!” cried Sir Reginald. 

“T take to the cave,” whispered Roderick, in his ear. 

“ He will be here in a few minutes to confront you,’ 
continued Violet, calmly. 

“T will wait for you in the secret passage,” again 
whispered Blake. “ You may want me.” 

“Well, go,” answered the baronet. “And you, 
madam, who came to insult me in my own house—away 
—go.” 

“T came here to restore Amy Percival to the arms of 
her mother,” said Violet. 

“But why insult me with this raving. This im- 
poster sha!! not enter here. If he has claims, let him 
prosecute them by law.” 

“ He will do so, if necessary,” said a quiet stern voice 
behind him. 

He turned and saw his nephew Sir John Percival— 
Captain Jones, a strange gentleman, young Edwin 
Stacey, and worse than all, Captain Charles Murray 
whom he really believed dead, 

“ What want you?” he gasped. 

“ To take posession of the house of my father.” 

“There was a rush to his arms; lis aunt, his sisters, 
acknowledged him at ence. Lady Eleanor, Ada and 
Roderick Blake had disappeared. 


(To-be continued.) 








Rate aT WHich THE Nats Grow.—Experiments 
have shown that a man’s finger-nails grow their com- 
plete length in four months and a half, A man living 
seventy years renews his nails one hundred and eighty- 
six times—an aggregate of seventy-seven feet and six 
inches. 

Ir would really seem that the vaunted French cure 
of diphtheria by ice is a fact, and that the experience of 
several English surgeons who have tried it since the 
account has been made public proves it a fact. Mr. 





Lindley, a surgeon of Derby, is the last who adds his 
testimony. We hope that the medical fraternity will, 
after this, give the matter their attention, aud not 
refuse the trial suggested by a humble newspaper para- 


| graph. 


Tne Princess Louisa will remain at Osborne until 
the first week in September, when her Royal Highness 
will proceed to Windsor Castle, to meet her Majesty on 
her return from Germany, which will be on the 10th 
of September. ‘The Queen will then sleep one night at 
the Castle, and ‘on the following day take her depar- 
ture for Scotland, accompanied by the Princess Louisa 
and other members of the Royal Family. Her Majesty 
will return to Windsor at the usual time in October. 

Lone Natis,—The Chinese have peculiar fashions 
and fancies, which are remarkable ; aud one of the most 
curious is the industry with which they cultivate their 
finger-nails. ‘They esteem ita good proof of a man’s 
being a gentleman, or at. least one who is not obliged 
to have recourse to manual labour to procure his sub- 
sistence, if he have long nails. They sometimes allow 
them to acquire the extraordinary length of eight or 





nine inches. In order to preserve them from external 
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injury, each of the claws is enclosed in a joint of hollow through a dense cloud of smoke, with which the room 


bamboo, so that the hand which is graced with these 
strange ornaments is rendered nearly useless. The 
Chinese ladies are particularly attentive to the preserva- 
tion of their nails, which are sometimes an inch or an 
inch and a half long on all the fingers. Their texture 
resembles a dry quill very much, and as they increase 
in length, they curl up at the edges. 








HERBERT DE LA TASTE. 


CHAPTER L 


‘She's a glor—glor—glor-yous creature! A thorough 
beauty, an—and no mistake.” 





The scene was a bachelor’s chambers; the party as- | 


sembled had just left Mrs. Melville’s ball, in order to 
finish the night, by Dick Marmaduke’s invitation, at 
his rooms, with cigars, pipes, claret, and green tea 
punch. 

The sentence had been spoken—if that term can be | 
used, for he who uttered it would have found it perfectly | 
impossible to undergo Mr. Punch’s trying ordeal of | 
pronouncing the two simple words “ truly rural "—by a 
young gentleman at the moment fast vanishing under 
the table. 

“ Hillo! there’s Simpkins done for,” laughed another | 
of the party, not very far distant from the same state | 
as his friend. “What a weak head he has to be sure; | 
why, a—a half-dozen cigars, an-—and a bot—bottle or 
two knocks him over like nine-pins.” | 

“Let those laugh who win,” cried the host, a good- | 
tempered, handsome, and fair-haired young man of 
twenty-three, as he raised his glass; “so don’t brag till 
you are safely out of the bush, Marshall. But Simpkins | 
is right—she is indeed a glorious creature—a real | 
beauty. Simpkins,” he continued, as he raised the in- 
animate body of his friend on to a sofa, “ your slumbers 
shall be respected, for you fell with the praise of a beau- 
tiful woman on your lips, and her image in your brain.” | 

“In the form of a dizzy polka, topped with cigars | 
and punch,” rejoined a guest, apparently as sober and | 
collected as the host. “ There, let him lie, Marmaduke, | 
and come and sit down. I trust these other gentlemen | 
will allow us to finish our conversation,” he added, in | 
a whisper, as Marmaduke resumed his seat. ‘ Well, | 
this new star is indeed a beauty—an angel—a Hebe in | 
—in zi 

‘ Petticoats,” suggested his friend. 

“ And crinoline,” concluded George Travers. “But 
Heaven have mercy on our bachelor hearts, for she is a | 
star that appears but to dazzle our eyes, madden our 
brains, and then to shoot at once beyond our reach.” 

“What do you mean, Georgy, boy ?” 

“Why, you do not pretend to say, Dick, that you | 
never noticed the marked attention of young De la/ 
aste, or how welcomely the fair Emily Thornton re- 
zeived it?” | 

“He certainly does seem struck, but yet—Herbert | 
de la Taste—nonsense! you need have no fear of him, | 


















old boy. You look incredulous, but you know as well | 
as I do that he ever shows a great dislike to feminine | 
society, and when | have joked him upon the subject | 


he has over and over again declared he will never | 
marry. So thank me for still giving you hopes of the 
fair Emily’s hand.” 

“She likes him, if he does not love her,” remarked | 
George Travers, reflectively, as he mechanically col- | 
into a little heap, “which shows what an enigma is | 
woman's heart; for confess, Dick, has not De la Taste 
at times a most lugubrious cast of countenance ? ” 


_ “At times he certainly has; but then, at others, he | 
is as merry and wild as—as a youngster, who has just | 
quitted school, to begin life with a fortune left by a | 


dear old, dissenting, loving aunt. Why, his merriment | 
might better be termed madness, or—or—intoxi P 

* No—stop, old fellow—that is not fair; you know | 
he is usually most temperate. I fancy he has some 
trouble preying upon him, which, when it brings him | 
down to the very brink of despair, takes a sudden and | 
not uncommon turn, and he nearly goes wild—mad | 
with the endeavour to banish the great care from his 
heart.” 

“ What, in Heaven's name, can be the matter with 
him? Has he committed murder, or——” 

“Heaven alone knows!” interrupted Marmaduke. 





together, you know, and I never knew a lighter- 
hearted, happier chap than he was then; but soon | 
after he went abroad, and we did not meet’ again till 
two years ago, when what a change I saw. I feel 
certain that something must have happened during his 
absence, the effects of which embitter his whole life.” 

“ Why don’t you ask him ?” 

‘“ Because I scarcely feel on a sufficient footing of 
intimacy to do so. But I hear some one on the landing 
—it may be he, for I told him we should be here if he | 
would like to join us.” 

“Its very late for him to do so.” 

At that moment the door opened, and looming 


| was filled, a young man, about five-and-twenty, with 


a strangely care-worn expression, entered. He was tall, 
well-made, and handsome, save for the haggard look, 
which was heightened by a pale face, and a mass of 
dark-brown hair that fell loosely over his broad fore- 
head, and also by a heavy-hanging moustache, that 
covered the whole of the upper lip. He was, in dress 
and bearing, the perfect gentleman, and, at the same 
time, the perfect man, having no claim to be classed 
among the Lord Dundreary school; for, making the 
owner of the room out through the thick cloud, he 
approached, and warmly grasping his hand, said, with 
a smile : 

“ Why, Dick! what an infernal cloud you are making 
here. For my life I could not see you when I came 
in. In the name of Heaven pass me a cigar, it’s the 
only way to save oneself from suffocation. Well, I 
thought you would have had more dead men by this 
time, and we could have a quiet chat by ourselves. 
Push the claret this way, old fellow.” 

“So we can,” replied Marmaduke, with a laugh, for 
those who are left appear too much engrossed with 











their own conversation to mind us. But here’s Travers, | 


I suppose you didn’t see him either, for the smoke ? ” 

“ No—that’s true; but it’s never too late to repair 
a fault, you know—that is, some faults. How do you 
do, George? Heard yet from your rich uncle ?” 

“ Yo.” 

“Hum! I suppose the old gentleman has taken out 
a fresh lease of life. Happy man! not to have found 
its natural lease, granted by nature, enough for him.” 

As De la Taste seated himself et the table, the two 
friends exchanged significant glances, while Marma- 
duke elevated his eyebrows, as much as to say, recalling 
their previous conversation : 

“ He’s in one of his queer fits.” 

It might well be imagined so, for despite a weary, 
never-varying thoughtful look about the eyes, as if 
they had ever the grim shape of some great care before | 
them, De la Taste’s laugh grew the loudest, and his 
laugh the wildest, merriest, and most extravagant of 
those present. At times his mirth and jest verged so 
closely upon biting sarcasm as he regarded or addressed 
the guests around him, who were spee¢ily succumbing 
before the power of Bacchus, that his two friends had, 
for the sake of peace, to pull him by the sleeve, and 
expostulate; for when the wine reigns supreme, the 
veriest coward when sober is, upon that unnatural and 
transient strength, suddenly transformed into a lion. | 

It was after one of these reminders that De la Taste, 
springing from his chair and tossing off a glass of claret, 
he had been drinking deeply, but without any apparent 
effect upon his evidently excited brain, exclaimed : 

“ Deuce take it, Marmaduke. Why cannot you let a 
fellow speak as he likes? Why should I keep my 
tongue still when I see fools like these about us drink- 
ing their entire brain away? No difficult task, I con- 
fess.” 

“No;” rejoined, Marmaduke quietly. “Yet few 
have imbibed as much as yourself, though here double 


| 
| 


! 





| and yet, for her happiness, should she not? 





the time!” 

“You do not mean to say I am tipsy like one of 
these ?” exclaimed De la Taste fiercely. 

“Certainly not; but I admit to being surprised at | 
the fact.” 


“Murder !—meant nothing! No—what did he say ?” 
asked De la Taste confusedly, as he passed his hand 
over his forehead. ‘Ah—yes, I remember, it was 
about Emi—— that is—I don’t know what I say. For- 
give me, Travers, old fellow; Ihave indeed, taken too 
much wine. I'll get into theair—it will do me good.” 

Saying which, he held out his hand, and warmly 
shook those of his friends; then, taking his hat, he 
hastily quitted the room. 

gas and Travers looked inquiringly at each 
other. 

“ He is very strange to-night, is he not ? He certainly 
is not intoxicated, for he walks straight and firmly 
enough for a Blondin,” said the first. 

“ Then, my friend,” rejoined the other, “he is mad. 
Come, your goodly company seem all te have changed 
their allegiance from Bacchus to Somnus. So let us 
off to bed. Why, it’s near seven, and the dull winter 
morning begins to look in upon us. 





CHAPTER IL 
Ir is three o’clock on a January morning. Mrs. 
Melville’s mansion in Chester Square is still a blaze of 
light; but the ball is nearly over, the hall door is being 


| constantly opened by the scarlet-plushed silk-stock- 


inged lords of the creation for the exit of bright, grace- 
ful, though rather voluminous forms, composed of soft, 
floating laces, muslins, and rustling silks, shrouded by 
white and scarlet opera-cloaks, 

A brougham bearing Miss Emily Thornton had just 
dashed away at a speed that only admits of a passing 
glimpse of a small, white hand to the gentleman who 
has had the much-envied honour of conducting her to 
her carriage. The gentleman was Herbert de la ‘Taste, 
who now stood looking after the brougham, the last 
words of its beloved occupant ringing with painful 
distinctness in his ears. 

“ We shall see you to-morrow, Herbert; you will be 
sure to come, will you not?” 

“Oh God!” he muttered, convulsively clasping his 
hands. “If she only knew, but she never, never shall; 
Yes; 
selfish madman that 1 am!” 

Turning back into the hall, he got his hat, and then 
again hurried out into the street, deep in thought, 


‘and unconsciously taking the same direction as the 


brougham had gone. 

Herbert de la Taste was truly in love, for the first 
time in his life, and with Emily Thornton, who that 
night had been the acknowledged belle of the ball- 
room. About a year back he had met her at a friend's 
house at Malvern. She was then but eighteen, and 
had not gone through that trying ordeal, a London 
season, not having, to use the fashionable term, as yet 
come out. 

Though, as Dick Marmaduke had said, De la Taste 
usually avoided the society of ladies—an enigma his 
friends found it difficult to solve, as no man could be 
better adapted to it, being, as they remarked, one of the 
most generous, sensible, and honourable fellows in 
creation—he had been in the present case unavoidably 
thrown into the company of Emily Thornton. 

At first he did not dream of the consequences of so 
close an intimacy, for he could look calmly, dispas- 


| sionately, and with a kind of elder brother’s affection, 


De la Taste was silent a moment, then said,as he upon the tall, slim, graceful young girl, who was so 


struck a fusee to light a cigar: 


ready to laugh at the least fun, shaking her soft, golden 


. | “Yes; I dare say youare. But you do not know the | eurls back from her bright, happy face—like a flood of 
lected all the crumbs near him on the supper-table | wonderful specific 1 have against intoxication’s powers,” | gold—and to join in the most childish revels for the 


and he gave a bitter laugh; “I have heard 
he continued, “ that they drink to forget. I drink, but 
for me.” 

Perceiving the curious puzzled glances of his two 
friends bent upon him, he added quickly: 

“ But upon my word, Dick, you are getting very slow | 
here. How are you going to finish the night ?” 

“Night! why, it’s morning—I hope in bed; but if, 
you can prevail upon any of the others—not reckoning 
Travers—to accompany you, you are welcome to take 
them away.” 

“The others!” said Dela Taste, glancing disdain- | 
fully around him. “ Thank you, I would not for the 
world rob you of such choice spirits.” 

“Well then, old fellow, take my advice and follow , 
our example; there’s another sofa in the other room.” 





| him like a madman. His 


ople say,” | mere mirth of the thing. This very sense of security 


was his ruin, for a closer intimacy soon disclosed to 


| it is to remember. ‘There is but one certain oblivion | him a well of the purest womanly wisdom, thought, 


and dignity, beneath all the exuberant merriment of 
youth. The girl—scarcely to be called a woman yet— 
who could laugh and romp with the child till it cried to 
lose her, he found could also talk and reason on grave 
subjects with the man till his heart felt a void when 
the music of her voice ceased. 

Too soon he found he loved her with his whole soul, 
and the night following the discovery was passed by 
pistol-case had been opened 
more than once; but with a shadder and a guilty blush 
he had turned from so cowardly an avoidance of suf- 
fering. 

He only grew calm on reflecting that he had the 
power to control his passion, and that there surely 


“Sleep! No; I cannot to-night, thank you, I have, could be no fear of so young and beautiful a being 
“However, 1 don’t think it’s that. We were at Eton | one of my restless fits upon me. I must keep moving.” | loving him. As he thought thus, he turned towards a 

“The whirl of that last gallop is still in your brain,” | glass, and smiled with a sad, yet pleased confidence as 
Traversremarked with a good-humoured laugh. “ What} he beheld his pale, serious, and worn countenance 


wonder that the bright glances of La Belle Thornton 
have banished the sweet goddess sleep.” 

A sudden change spread rapidly over De la Taste’s 
face. He grew paler, if possible, than before; his eyes 
flashed, and he turned fiercely upon the speaker, but 
before he had uttered a word, Marmaduke’s hand was 
laid firmly upon his arm, while he said: 

“In Heaven’s name, Herbert, what is the matter 
with you? You are as white as my bed-curtains ought 
to be, had I a more attentive laundress, and are appar- 
ently ready to murder the first who crosses you!” 











gazing out at him. 

The next morning De Ja Taste left Malvern, and for 
a time was separated from Emily Thornton. It 
proved, however, but for a short time, for Fate decreed 
that they should meet again in London, and De la 
Taste, who knew well the fascinations of a first season 
to a young and acknowleged beauty, like an honourable 
man, trusted and prayed it might serve to efface all 
feeling even of liking for him from her mind. Yes: 
he would sooner she should forget him than find she 
had given him her love. 
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Their first meeting after the brief separation took 
place at @ crowded conversazione, where he saw her 
the centre of a group of some of the handsomest and 
most fashionable young men in the room. A pang of 
jealousy for a moment pierced his heart, but quickly 
crushing it, he approached to address her. Then, for 
the first time, the truth that he was beloved flashed 
upon him as he beheld the joyous expression, the 
sparkling eyes, and quickly extended hand, that the 
presence of so many bystanders had not the power to 
restrain, When she perceived him near her. 

Love possesses a telegraph that none but truth can 
work, and in that crowded room the two felt, knew, 
they were loved; and the agony at the thought was in 
De la Taste’s heart alone. 

After the discovery he hai avoided her society as 
far as he was able without rudeness, but at times Fate 
willed they should meet, and then De la Taste, over- 
come by his strong love, and intoxicated, as it were, by 
her presence, for a space forgot his determination, and 
became the envy of all the other gentlemen present. 

It was after such an evening that he was now 
hastening along the cold, dark, winter streets, deep in 
thought. 

Ou reaching the end of the square, he suddenly 
became aware of the heedless way that he was going, 
and with an impatient exclamation he turned back. 

“ Fool! am l indeed mad? This must and shall not 
continue. I must not—I dare not see her again. Can 
I call that love which I feel, when I expose the object 
to the suffering, the danger, the curse of -loving me? 
Truly, I am a curse both to myself and her!. But it 
shall stop—I’ll leave London to-morrow for ever, or— 
or—great Heaven! should I survive it—till she is 
happily married! I'll save her, if I cannot save myself 
—she had better hate than love me!” 

Pulling his hat further over his eyes, he hurried at a 
rapid pace towards his own chambers. 





CHAPTER IIL 


Wirn a slow, wearied step, De la Taste ascended the 
broad stairs leading to his chambers, and entered a 
small ante-room, out of which his sitting-room opened. 
It was quite dark, darker than the staircase outside, 
and a strange chill ran through his veins as he closed 
the door to behind him. There seemed an ominous 
foreboding in the very atmosphere, and, with a haste of 
which at another time he would have been ashamed, 
he crossed to where he knew a small table stood with a 
lamp and lucifers, placed ready for his return. As the 
match flared suddenly up, igniting the lamp, De la 
Taste turned, and with a low cry of surprise—almost 
of horror—started, or rather staggered, back against 
the wall. 

“Great God!” he exclaimed, “ you here? ” 

As the light illumined the previously dark room, it 
had disclosed, seated opposite him on a chair placed 
there for the accomodation of messengers or friends’ 
servants, @ woman, dressed in the deepest black, there 
not being one spot of relief, save the glittering, stead- 
fast eyes and pale face, rendered yet more pallid by the 
black veil that was drawn round it. It was a beauti- 
ful, a handsome face, despite its fierce, brilliant eyes, 
its cruel mouth, and the evident though slight traces of 
dissipation. 

She sat motionless, her hands in black gloves crossed 
in her lap and her eyes fixed on De la Taste. 

When she spoke she did not move, but her handsome 
face broke into a scornful smile, and her eyes gleamed 
like a tigress’s as she said: 

“Yes, 1am here. I have found you out at last, a 
discovery that does not seem very agreeable to you.” 

For a moment De la Taste remained silent, leaning 
against the wall, his eyes covered with his hand. A 
crowd of confused, tumultuous, maddening thoughts, 
were rushing through his brain, blending the past, the 
present, and the future; and, standing out with painful 
distinctness from the two latter, was the calm, sweet, 
innocent face of Emily Thornton. 

“ Well,” continued the woman, with a jeering laugh, 
“your welcome is a poor one, perhaps I was wrong in 
expecting a better, but woman is so trusting, so hope- 
ful. Ha! ha! ha! This room is damp and chill, 
have you not a fitter one to receive me in, De la Taste? 
Now I’d swear you have some claret or brandy some- 
where. Had you left your keys at home I should not 
have stood on ceremony, but made a tour of discovery 
on my own account.” 

De la ‘Taste’s self-possession had now returned, and 
gloomily, yet with the mechanical movement of a 
somnambulist, he approached the table, and taking the 
lamp, led the way into the sitting-room, followed by 
the beautiful woman with the cruel tigress’s face. 

Going to a cheffionier he unlocked it, and taking out 
two bottles with a wine-glass and tumbler, he placed 
them upon the table, then fixing his eyes upon his 
unexpected and evidently unwelcome guest, he said, 
in a low, determined voice : 

“Have you forgotten what I swore? If ever——” 

“Tf ever I troubled you with my presence again. 





No, pray, at least give me the credit of a better | to lead a virtuous life. My course now is to discover 


memory,” interrupted the woman, with a laugh, as she 
quietly uncorked one of the bottles and poured the 
tumbler more than a quarter full of brandy. “You 
were to quit England, stop the paltry allowance you at 
present send me through an unknown channel, and 
leave me to starve! Why, I do so almost now.” 

“Then you deserve to, if a hundred and fifty pounds 
a-year will not keep you!” said De la Taste, bitterly. 

“ Perhaps—but lately I have thought that I could do 
better! and who in this world will not better themselves 
if they can?” 


As she finished, she drank off nearly the whole of the | 
contents of the glass. De la Taste turned aside with | 


a sickening shudder; then he said: 

“ Wretched woman——” 

“Wretched woman!” repeated his visitor fiercely, 
her beautiful eyes flashing : “ I would have you address 
me by a more fitting title, sir, if you please—that of 
your wife.” 

‘God is my witness that I am only too conscious of 
the curse!” 

“ Curse!” she laughed. “I was your own choice.” 

“My choice! A boy scarcely nineteen, in the hands 
of two base, designing women. My wife! Yes; but 
for a too fine, foolish, boyish sense of honour, that 
sacred name never should have been yours,” said De la 
Taste, hoarsely, as he paced the room with agitated 
steps. “Great heaven!” he muttered: “am I never to 
be free from this curse? Is it to elog—to curse my 
entire life—this one folly of my youth? And yet not 
all my folly.. How could I, a boy, perceive the deep- 
laid trap extended for me by two cold, designing, 
worldly women? Was I wrong to feel grief, repent- 
ance, when I was told my boyish talk, and meaning- 
less compliments had been taken seriously—so seriously 
that their object was dying? Was I—a boy—to have 
that knowledge, to perceive a woman could be base 
enough to ruin another’s future—in order to retrieve a 
doubtful, if not lost character, by marriage with a boy 
eight years her junior? Oh, Heaven, the protector of 
innocence, how is it I fell a victim where another wise 
in vice would have escaped ?” 

With a bitter groan, he threw himself into a chair, 
facing his wife; who—save to replenish her glass— 
had never once removed her eyes from his face. Her 
ear had caught a few of his muttered words, among 
them, those referring to her retrieving a lost character 
by marriage. A cruel smile passed over her features, 
and as De la Taste sat down, she said: 

“ What, still harping upon the old string? I should 
have thought you were tired of it, seeing how useless 
it is. So, I married you to retrieve a lost character. 
Why did you not prove it—you might at least have got 
a separation ?” 

“ Because you played your partso admirably, that no 
proof could be found, as you know; and after marriage, 
you acted the loving, devoted wife so well for a time, 
that for two years I was blinded; but after that time, 
the fiend began to appear, and, when too late, I dis- 
covered the base lie I had taken to my heart. Your 
virtue, I found, though proofs were wanting, had fled 
before I knew you, and the love of the old life was 
stronger than one of purity. As far as woman 
could go, without breaking the bonds of matrimony, 
you went. For a year, I strove with it, and still 
performed the duties of a husband—to be laughed 
and sneered at.. Then,” continued De la Taste, his 
voice hoarse with emotion. “I had good reason to 
doubt your fidelity; but here, again, your plans had been 
so well laid that proof—legal proof—was impossible ; 
but though the law could not help me, I swore from 
that moment hever to pass another day under the same 
roof with you—and, as Heaven is my witness, I never 
will!” 

“So you fled, like a man of honour,” sneered the 
woman, “leaving me, your wife, alone in Paris.” 

_ “I have reason to believe your loneliness was not of 
long duration.” ‘The woman coloured slightly as De la 
Taste now calmly continued : 

“The letter i left fully explained the cause of my 
absence, referring you to my lawyer for your future 
income, and also acquainting you with my firm de- 
termination, if ever you crossed my path, or interfered 
with me again.” 

“ And you will fulfil it? ” 

“T will!” and the tone in which the words were ut- 
tered left no room for doubt. 

“ Well, then, I’ll now tell you my determination. I 
am tired of living like a widow, with a husband living, 
therefore have determined to return to my loving 
partner's roof. So you may do your worst.” 

For a moment De la Taste looked steadfastly, and in 
silence, into the taunting, bold face of his wife. Then 
he said, slowly, and with marked emphasis: 

“No; I should be a fool, not to say a coward, to fly 
before you. I will now do, what if 1 had been older, 
I should have done before. I no longer dread the 
world’s nine days’ gossip; I have a purer thought to 
buoy me up. I can brave its scorn, I can bear its 
pity. Three years have passed since I have heard from 
you. I have given you a sufficient sum to enable you 





how you have passed that time.” 

A visible change came over his hearer’s face. It be- 
came flushed, her eyes flashed with anger, and she 
started up, with the wildness of insanity caused by 
drink and unrestrained passion. Seizing a knife that 
lay upon the table, she suddenly sprang upon De la 
Taste, and with the white foam gathering on her lips, 
hissed out : 

“What! would you cast me off, you villain? T'll 
murder you!” 

With a calm, perfectly possessed firmness, De la 
Taste caught the upraised arm by the wrist, and rising, 
forced his wife into the chair, at the same time making 
himself master of the knife. 

“Wretched woman,” he said; “you are mad. How 
could my death serve you? In no way—for my will 
has been long made.” 

She remained motionless, apparently prostrate, in the 
chair, her lips compressed, and her eyes fixed upon her 
husband. 

“ What will you do with me?” she at last moaned 
out, in a piteously, beseeching voice. “Oh, don’t 
kill me—please don’t! ” 

De la Taste started at the horrible meaning and vile- 
ness of the woman. In their present position, to a third 
party, the tables didindeed seem turned. Casting the 
knife from him with a shudder, he said releasing her 
arm: 

“Woman! you know you are safe here. I shall use 
no other weapon to rid myself of a faithless wife than 
that with which the law can furnish me.” 

“ And will you also cast off your child? ” 

“My child!” cried De la Taste, turning quickly 
round, every limb trembling, and his face deadly pale. 
“My child! I have none. You know I have not. 
What fresh lie—what new plot is this? ” 

“Neither the one nor the other. I speak of your 
child, born five months after you deserted its mother.” 

“T cannot—will not believe it. I must have proofs,” 
said De la Taste, in great agitation, as he paced the 
room. 

“You have but to look in his face fur them.” 

“ Where is he? ” demand De la Taste, hoarsely. 

“ At my lodging, no very brilliant one, awaiting its 
mother’s return,” she replied, with a laugh. “ Will its 
generous, noble-hearted father come also, to embrace 
his heir? ” 

“Woman!” cried De la Taste, as he suddenly con- 
fronted her, maddened by her sneering tone; “I feel— 
I know you are telling a lie; but I must make myself 
certain of the fact, and if it be really as you say, rescue 
—my—my son from—from Well, I will go to your 
lodging—it is your fault if it be so poor. But I do 
not even believe this. Itis a plot to extort money ; 
but the boy you knew three years ago, has grown, 
through hard experience and bitter teaching—a man! 
Come!” 

The woman gave a scornful laugh, and darted a look 
of the deadliest hate at the young man as he turned to 
the door. 

“ How could your death serve me?” she muttered ; 
“not much, truly; dut revenge, and that I’ll have.” 








CHAPTER IV. 


SILENTLY the two, husband and wife, descended the 
dark staircase, and issuing into the cold, dull winter 
morning, turned down the deserted street. 

Yet not wholly deserted, for as the pair quitted the 
chambers, a dark form moved from the still darker 
shadow of the high houses, and cautiously followed on 
their steps. 

As the two reached the corner of the street, they en- 
countered a sleepy policeman, proceeding with a weary, 
heavy tread to the station, and to bed. With a sharp, 
scrutinizing glance, habitual to the guardian of the 
night, he turned the bright glare of his lantern upon 
them, then, as if satisfied by the inspection, went with 
a long yawn, down a neighbouring street. The dark 
shadow had stopped, but now that the two were again 
alone, it hastened on like justice on the track of mur- 
der! Like—yet how unlike, was that dogged, heavy- 
jawed face, to the calm, beautiful, but inexorable one 
of the goddess! 

Confused and stunned by the untoward events of 
the last few hours, and the conflicting, uncertain 
doubts as to his future proceedings, De la ‘l'aste walked 
gloomily by the side of his conductress, who, by the 
aid of back streets, rapidly made her way into the 
Strand, and from thence into Fleet Street. Here, fora 
moment she paused, as if in doubt, and then proceeded 
with a quickened pace, turning into a street on the 
right-hand side, which De la Taste knew led through 
a labyrinth of bye-streets and alleys of no very good 
repute to the side of the Thames near London Bridge. 

It was impossible that she should have taken lodg- 
ings here? He knew her love of extravagance too well. 
What could it all mean? Might this not be some other 
plot to entrap—perhaps to murder him? She had, 
scarcely an hour back, shown both the wish and in- 
tention. ‘ No,” he reflected, “I am a fool to piace 
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myself in her power. May she not have some ac- 
complice ?” 

And stopping, he laid his hand upon her arm, as he 
said: 

“ Stay, Marion, I will go no further. I can neither 
believe nor trust you. I know the quarter and its 
eharacter to which you are hastening. If your lodgings 
are in this neighbourhood, the shame is yours alone; 
if not, you have some fresh plot on foot. Should it be 
true that I have a son, give me your address, and I 
will call at a more fitting hour.” 

The woman turned her white face and glittering | 
eyes up to his, and looked silently at him; then, with 
a scornful laugh, said : 

“You fear me—a woman—you—a man—one of the | 
lords of the creation !” 

“Have I not cause? Ishould not be the first who 
has fallen through a woman. Give me your address, 
and I will call a few hours hence.” 

“Having previously seen your lawyer,” exclaimed 
she, passionately, all her anger again aroused; “ no! 
by the heavens above us, you shall not escape me!” 

And with a bound like a tigress, she clasped her 
hands about De la Taste’s throat. But he knew her, 
and was on his guard, 

With a sudden wrench he freed himself. 

“Woman!” he exclaimed, “you have proved the 
lie you have uttered. I proceed no, further with you. 
Go! or I swear I will give you in charge.” } 

“Do,” was the reply, accompanied by a loud laugh, | 
“T should like nothing better! Fancy—in the dock 
to-morrow—what a pleasure it would be to announce 
the fact, that it was Mr. Herbert de la Taste’s own 
wife whom he had given in charge!” 

“Fiend! not woman!” exclaimed De la Taste 
fiercely, through his clenched teeth; “you madden 
me! Beware; if the feeling gets the mastery over my 
reason—God have mercy, then upon us both!” 

“You would murder me, I know,” the woman began, 
but there was something in her husband’s face that 
made the words die away in @ murmur on her lips. 

She felt she had said and done enough for that in- 
terview, and with a mental determination to bide her 
time, she added, in a quieter tone: 

“ Well, I will go, if you will give me some money— 
I must have that. Give me some, and I'll promise to 
leave you alone—for a time.” 

“T knew of old our interview would end thus, so I 
came prepared! ”—and he handed her a port-monnaie | 
—* but, remember, I shall, if similarly annoyed, call 
the law to my aid.” 

“T know. How much is there here?” she asked, 
eagerly opening the purse, “ What's the amount of 
the notes ?— it’s too dark to see! ” 

“ Thirty pounds.” 

“Thirty pounds! Well, IL. must confess you are| 
generous—but I suppose you can dispense with my | 


'» | 
| 
| 





” 


thanks; so, good-night ! 

Mechanically, De la Taste answered, “ Good-night,” 
and turning, retraced his steps to the larger thorough- 
fares, now becoming more frequented, for Westminster |} 
clock was striking tive. 

As he passed along, his heat bend down, he did. not | 
perceive a man issue stealthily from a small blind alley 
near where they had been talking, and follow in his 
wife’s steps. 

As he reached the Temple he recollected, in the 
midst of his bitter train of thoughts, his friend Marma- 
maduke’s invitation, and willing to gain a few moments’ 
forgetfulness, he proceeded to the chambers to see if 
the guests had yet dispersed. We know how he had 
found them, and how, with the recklessness of despair, 
he had given himself up to all the extravagant, un- 
restrained talk and laughter of a bachelors’ supper. 








CHAPTER V. 


Weary both in mind and body, Dela Taste had at 
last thrown himself, dressed as he was, upon his. bed, | 
and fallen into a heavy, dreamless sleep—a sleep from 
which one awakens witha dull, clouded, heated brain 
and unrefreshed pulses. 

How long he might have slept is impossible to say; 
but, as all well-regulated clocks were striking the hour | 
of two, he was aroused by the tread of heavy feet and 
low voices in the outer room. 

For a brief space he lay blending the sounds con- 
fusedly together, as in a troubled dream. Gradually, | 
however, the events of the past few hours came back 
to his recollection with only a teo painful clearness. 
Ah! that first moment of remembrance in the morning, 
after a severe sorrow, is the acutest. moment of all. For 
an instant we feel powerless to battle with our trouble, 
and beg again for the luxury of forgetfulness. 

As the knowledge of his position struck the husband 
and lover, he sank back, again upon the pillows with a 
deep sigh of exhansted energy, and utter despair. He | 


felt allstrength to resist his fate—to remove this clog 
upon his life—had quitted. In the world’s lottery he had 
drawn no prize. But the voices,again- sounded, and the 
steps approached the room. 

Raising himself, De la Taste was about to demand | 


who was there, when a hand was placed upon the lock, 
and the door opened, discovering to his astonished gaze 
two policemen. and another in plain clothes. 

“What is the meaning of this intrusion? ” he ex- 
claimed angrily, as he sprang to the floor. 

“You must consider yourself our prisoner, sir,” 
replied the man in plain clothes, the superintendent, 
advancing into the room. 

“Your prisoner!” cried De la Taste. ‘Pray, on 
what charge? My good sir, you must have mistaken 
the room.” 

“No; the room is quite right,” replied the super- 
intendent with a quiet smile, “and you, sir, are the 
gentleman we want. The charge is the suspected 
murder of a woman with whom you were seen this 
morning about half an hour before her death. This is 
the gentleman, aim’t it, Joe? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied one of the men, respectfully touch- 
ing his hat. “He's the same I met with the poor 
woman at the corner of this street.” 

“ Great God!” exclaimed, De la Taste in horror, as 
he leant on the back of a chair fer support; “ you do 
notmean that my—thatshe—this poor woman is dead ?” 

“Murdered,” answered the superintendent laconi- 
cally. 

“God haye mercy upon her!” and with a feeling of 
horror, blended with sincere sorrow, De la Taste fell 
into a chair and buried his face between his hands, 

A short, pause. ensued, during which the three 
spectators exchanged inquiring,and significant glances. 
Then, De la Taste, raising his head, and in a voice, 
thick and tremulous with emotion, asked : 

““How—where was—where. did this terrible event 
happen? Do not look so incredulous, as Heaven is 
above us, I do not know! Lown I was with her about 
nine hours back—and Lremember meeting that police- 
man—but before God I swear I am innocent of the 
awful deed. Oh, Heaven! J murder her,” he murmured, 
then continued: “I beg of you to answer my question.” 

“Oh, certainly, sir. Conway, where did you say the 
body was found? ” 

De la Taste shuddered. 

“Tn Street.” 

«So soon after,” muttered De la Taste. “I only left 
her in Street. Yes—I see plainly the strong 
foundation theve appears for suspicion to rest. upen me,” 
he added. “I can trust in God alone to prove my 
innocence. I will prepare to accompany you at once, 
in the mean time let one of your men fetchacab. I 








| give you my word I shall make no attempt to escape.” 


The superintendent bowed, and having sent off one 
of the policemen withdrew with the other into the 
outer room, leaving the door of communication ajar 
while De la Taste finished dressing, which he accom- 
plished as if he and all about him were the actors in a 
confused, tumultuous dream. He had been too deeply 
stunned by the intelligence. either to refleet upon the 


| horrors of his own. position or the relief that Heaven 


had sent him. He was.at last free, The clog had, 
though im an awful manner, indeed been removed. 
One thought alone was supreme, that of the terrible 
fate of the wretehed woman who had still been—though 
false—his wife. And a.sense of pity was uppermost in 
his heart. 

In a few moments he joined the superintendent, who, 
ordering his two attendants to precede them on foot, 
took De la Taste’s arm with a tight if not a friendly 
grip; then, descending the stairs, they got into the cab 
and drove rapidly off, 

It would be useless to take up our readers’ time by a 
full account of the trial. which ensued. De la Taste 
had said truly, that he could trust in Ged alone to 
prove his innocence, for the evidence against him was 
most condemnatory ; and the feelings of the court were 


| perceptibly turning against him, when an unexpected 


witness for ‘the accused suddenly appeared to change 
the course of public opinion. It was a young girl 
who had—surely the hand of Providence was in it— 
seen from a neighbouring house, the husband and wife 
stop and afterward separate... She also had seen the 
man follow the woman, and had remarked the strange 
expression on the rnffianly face, but. she had never for 
a moment dreamt that he followed her with any evil 
design.. The witness had left London the same day 
and had never heard of the murder before that morning, 
or she would have come sooner. 

This last evidence was more than sufficient to admit 
De la Taste to bail, and he left the court, innocent, in 
everybody's opinion, of the murder, but with .a-slur 
upon his character, for he had kept. his.secret, of the 
true connection, between the unfortunate woman and 
himself. 

“ Good -heavens, old fellow!” said Dick Marmaduke, 
who with Dr. Charles Morris had been De la Taste’s 
bail, as they drove to the latter's chambers. You can- 
not tell how surprised, terror-struck [I was on. hearing 
of what you were accused. Of course, I did not fora 


| moment believe it, but how did it allihappen ? ” 


“It's a long story, Dick,” answered De la Taste, 
passing his hand wearily over his: forehead, “that I'll 
tell you some day. But I cannot now.” 

“My dear Herbert,” said Dr. Morris, a tall, hand- 


some, portly old gentleman, who had been the De la 
Taste’s family physician for the last thirty years, as hoe 
placed his hand upon the young man’s wrist, “I must 
positively forbid your exciting yourseli—surely you 
have had.enough of itlately, Why, your hand burns 
like fever, and your pulse is terrible. You must really, 
my poor fellow, put yourself under my care; and the 
first thing I feel compelled to do,” he added, witha 
pleasant smile, “is. a most unpleasant duty, for I must 
request Mr. Marmaduke to excuse you asking him to 
accompany us to your chambers.” 

“ Pray, sir, do not. apologize; I would not think of 
such a thing. Herbert does, indeed, appear to require 
your advice,” and with a face of real concern, he turned 
to stay the cabman. 

“Thank you, my young friend; but do. not be so 
fast,” laughed the doctor. “ We can pass the Temple, 
and put you down there afterwards. I must step and 
get a prescription made up, and then see you, my boy, 
safely in bed and asleep, or you will certainly be in a 
brain fever to-morrow. De la Taste strove to laugh, 
but he felt the doctor’s: words were true; for now tho 
excitement was over, a faint and irresistible langour 
seized every limb, while his brain throbbed with fever. 
He desired nothing so much as a long, dreamless sleep, 

The kind old doctor fulfilled all his plans, and an 
hour after his patient was in a, deep, refreshing sleep. 

When he awoke it was night. A light fell fain'ly 
through the drawn: bed-curtains, and the murmur of 
whispering voices came from the outer room. 

For a while De la. Taste lay, scarcely as yet suffi- 
ciently awake for thought, but still conscious of enjoy- 
ing the peaceful rest and the refreshed, strengthened 
sensation and play of his nerves. 

Then, as after that other sleep, the past came back 
upon him with a sudden vividness, but now it was to 
feel that he was free, and through no unkinduess of his 
own—no, praise be Heaven!—he was in no way to 
blame for what had taken place. His heart pitied, for- 
gave, and sincerely prayed for his sinful wife, but was 
it unnatural that he should feel a throb of relief at tho 
knowledge of his freedom? And then, was he to 
blame if his thoughts, which at all times we cannot 
govern, turned to Emily Thornton? 

“ Ah, how would she look upon the past? Would 
she blame? would she refuse—perhaps hate him? Oh, 
Low earnestly he now longed, prayed for herlove! What 
would she conclude from that terrible, that disgraceful 
trial? Whatwould she think of his devotion, when, aiter 
leaving her pure society, he could seek the company of 
such a woman? Would she not look upon it as an in- 
sult, and upom him as unworthy her respect, much less 
her affection? How little would she guess that the 
“lost woman ” was, or rather had been, his wife! But 
she must no longer be deceived. No, if she would listen 
to him, he would tell her all. Then, if she did not turn 
from him, he would, for her sake, proclaim the trath to 
the whole world, that it might:not think she had stooped 
to marry one so unworthy of her love. Yes, eitler 
with or without her love, the world’s opinion was uo- 
thing to him now. He would see her to-morrow, and 
confess all. And calmed by the thought he again fel! 


asleep. 





CHAPTER VL 


He had told her all, and she had not ordered him to 
leave her, neither had she bidden him remain—she had 
not spoken. 

On a couch in a small boudoir, luxurious in blue and 
white satin, rich in ormolu, scarce china, and glittering 
mirrors, and with the strong light of day mellowed 
down to a soft, tint, by misty curtains of splendid lace, 
Emily Thornton half-lay, half-sat, her face buried in 
the soft cushions, and her frame shaken with emotion. 

At her side kmelt Herbert de la Taste. 

Gently, almost fearfully, as if dreading a repulse, ho 
took her small white hand in his, and in a low and 
tremulous voice, said: 

“Miss Thornton—Emily—dear Emily, you now 
know all. Can you forgive me?” 

“ Forgive you!” was the, gentle answer, as raising 
her head, Emily Thornton looked fondly, pityingly 
upon the bent head beside her. “ For what ?—for act- 
ing, perhaps, too honourably? It is praise, a worlds 
praise, Herbert, and not its forgiveness, that is your 
due!” 

“ And can you also forgive my daring to insult you 
by my love; for in my position then was,it)not an in- 
sult?” 

“ Love is not to be resisted, Herbert. We are not the 
first who have discovered its power,” she answered, in 
alow tone; “but the part you took on the knowledge 
of your feeling was that of an honourable man, and 
| from my heart I exonerate and pity you.” She hesi- 
tated a moment, then added, as a slight flush rose to 
her cheek: “ If it truly lies in my power to make up 
in the future for the terrible. misery and care you have 
suffered in the past, I thank God.” 

“ Emily, my beloved,” murmured Dela, Taste, power- 
| less in his wonderful happiness to say more. 

And Emily Thornton felt tears, wrung from tho 
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overcharged heart of a strong man, fall upon her hand. | sidered leap-year; and since that timé there have. been | all the clearilines of. its grey fibre. A few feet from 


She did not doubt his love. 

“ How noble, how generous,” De 1a Taste soon con- 
tinued. “A seVere example to me. But, my beloved, 
do you know, if this terrible event had not taken place, 
how base‘tny conduct would have been considered by 
the world, in thus winning a love I could not—I dared 
not accept? But dearest, Heaven is my witness how 
I struggled, fought against my passion, till my brain 
threatened to suceumb under it—but to what purpose 
—I could not help but love you.” 

“ Let the world form its ow» opinion. I would still 
have honoured, pitied, loved you asa brother. But 
enough of the past, dear Herbert, it is sad—very sad; 
letit have the good effect, at least, of making us grate- 
ful for the present. Look up,” she added, with a smile, 
“] want to see into your eyes, and find if, as you say, 
my image there can really efface their former sadness,” 

Raising his head, the young man looked with a smile 
of the deepest affection at the graceful, beautiful gir] 
before him, who, placing her little hands upon his 
broad shoulders, gazed with mock earnestness into his 
large brown eyes, and said: 

“Yes, truly, the sadness is gone, and my image is 
there; but,” she added, slowly, “but how easily could 
the closing of an eyelid remove it,” 

“But it would require the closing of the grave to 
remove it from my heart,” replied De la Taste, clasping 
her in his arms, and pressing his lips to the pretty 
head, whose curls flowed like a flood of gold over his 
broad chest. “Oh! not even death is able to remove 
it from there, my noble, my beautiful wife!” 

7 7 * 


A year after, a marriage was privately celebrated at a 
small Protestant church in France. The bride was 
Emily Thornton—need we mention the bridegroom ? 

In time, the fact of De la Taste’s first marriage got 
to be known, as all things will. The world had its nine 
days’ wonder; but what matter—chey were happy. 

oy P. 





SCIENCE. 





Comets.—Comparatively only a ‘few of the great 
number of comets which have been observed, and of 
which the orbits have been calculated, have been seen 
more than once. The,.great majority once seen seem 
lost for ever.. What becomes of them is a very natural 
question, The answer to this is that the time of the 
periodical return of a comet depends entirely on tho 
distance to which it may run out from the sun. , Now, 
we know of nothing to interfere with or disturb ‘the 
motion of a comet, once clear of the planetary system, 
between the furthest planet and the nearest fixed star, 
and that interval is so immense that the imagination is 
lost in attempting to conceive it. The furthest planet 
we know of is only 30 times the distance of the earth 
from the sun. Halley's comet, in its elliptic orbit of 
75 years, goes only a little beyond that, or to about 36 
times the earth's distance, Donati’s comet, if the com- 
putists are right, will return in 2,100 ‘years, and will 
have gone out to a distance 238 times the earth’s dis- 
tance from the sun, or nearly 80 times the distance of 
the planet Neptune. But this is still hardly the 
thousandth part of the distance to the very nearest 
fixed star, and supposing the elliptical orbit of a comet 
should be so long as to ‘carry it out only half. so far to 
the sphere of the fixed stars, its return to the sun would 
require upwards of 1,000,000 of years from its last ap- 
pearance. Few of those who saw the last-mentioned 
comet pass over Arcturus had any idea of the enormous 
distance at which the star really was behind the comet, 
and Arcturus is by no means the furthest star.—Sir 
John Herschel. 


OLp anp New Srv es.—It is generally believed 
that Julius Cesar, about forty-five years before the 
Christian era, reformed fhe calendar on the basis of 
the year consisting of 865 days 6 hours, This was.a 
marvellous approach to accuracy, considering the as- 
tronomy of the times; but it was not accurate, as it 
made the year nearly eleven minutes too long. This 
error was corrected by Pope Gregory XIIL.,. in. 1582, 
by which time the odd minutes had accumulated to 
ten ‘days. Accordingly his Holiness ordained that ten | 
days should be deducted from 1582, by calling what, 
according to the old calendar, would have been 
reckoned the 5th of October the 15th of October that 
year. Most of the Catholic nations adopted the reform ; 
but it was not till 1752 that the Gregorian. calendar 
was adopted in this country. It was enacted (24 Geo. 
IL.) that eleven days should be omitted after the 2nd 
September, 1752, so that the difference of the styles, 
—— consisted of ten days in 1582, was now eleven | 
ays. 
meet their secumulation, it is provided that “the years | 
1800, 1900, 2100, 2200, 2300, or any other hundredth 


twelve days between the old and new styles; in other 
words, the 13th,day of January, 1863, is Old New- 
Year’s Day. 

Important Mupicau, Discovery.—The Medical 
Times and Gazette publishes a remarkable account. of a 
curative treatment by Dr. John Chapman, of epilepsy 
aud paralysis, aud all diseases depending.on the circu- 
lation of the blood, so far as that is affected by the 
“ sympathetic nerve.” He stimulates and depresses the 
sympathetic and eerebro-spinal nervous. systems at 
will, by applying heat, or ico in India-rubber bags, to 
the back of the head and the different ganglia or 
nervous centres, and gives a very extraordinary ac- 
count of the success he has had in this way with the 


exainple, a girl aged fourteen, who came for treatment 
on the 23rd of last April, was then having, on an 
average, four fits an hour, or about 48 a day, and 
several also at night, Duaving the first week of treat- 
ment she had 60 fits; during the second, when she 
was troubled with toothache, and hud two teeth ex- 
tracted, 65; during the third, 47; daring the fourth, 
87; the fifth, 26; the sixth, 11; the seventh, 10; the 
ninth, 5; the tenth,@; and the week ending 10th 
July, only 2. Other cases, not. so. bad as this, but al- 
most as striking if accurately reported, ave detailed. 
If the treatment produce permanent cures, it is one of 


| the most remarkable discoveries of medical science. 


A NEW FRENCH BALLOON. 

A MEETING, composed of members of the National 
Institute, of various scientific socicties, of railway direc- 
tors, bunkers, and directors of the press, has been held 
at the manufactory of M. Nadar, to hear his explanation 
of a new balloon. M. Nadar explained to the assembly 
his theory of aérial locomotion by the substitution of a 
serew and of inclined planes for the present system of 
air balloons. He admitted that this theory was not 
new, inasmuch as in the year 1768 it was predicted that 
the screw would be employed in aériel navigation. M. 
Nadar concluded by appealing to the company to assist 
him in making his system known, and in reducing it to 
practice. M. de la Landelle, who is connected with 
Nadar in the construction of the balloon, confirmed his 
colleague's statement, and set in motion several models 
of machines constructed by M. de Ponton dAnnecourt 
who is likewise a partner in the affair. ‘These balloons 
were raised eutomatically, lifting graduated weights so 
perfectly as in all appearance to demonstrate the 
accuracy of the theory. 

It is announced that an Anglo-French company is 
formed to provide the amount necessary for the con- 
struction of a gigantic balloon capable of raising eighty 
persons in a car two stories high, which will contain 
provisions and other necessaries, including, it is said, a 
printing-press. The diameter of the balloon is to be 
equal to three-fourths the height of the towers of Notre 
Dame. 12,000 yards of white silk have been supplied 
by a Lyons manufacturer, at 7f. the yard. This monster 
balloon is to be inaugurated at the races of Baden- 
Baden. After having made, a trip across the Channel 
and another in the Mediterrahean, the company at 
whose expense the balloon is to be constructed, will 
exhibit it in London, Paris, and New York, The pro- 
duce of the exhibitions is to be employed in the con- 
struction of a definitive aérial locomotive. M. J, 
Godard, the celebrated a#tronaut, has suggested an im- 
provement to M. Nadar. He.suggests the addition of 
a second balloon under the large one, which may serve 
as a reservoir for the preservation of a supply of gas, by 
which means the journey through the air may be pro- 
longed. 

COATING ARMOUR PLATES. 


THE arrangement at the north end of the steam 
factory at Plymouth for the experimental coating 
of an jarmour-plate with copper is the greatest 
known: attempt yet made in electro-metallurgy, 
and that it, is|,being now made iis due to the 
anxiety felt by the Controller of the Navy and 
the Admiralty to discover a means of preventing 
the oxidation from which iron-clad ships at present so 
severely suffer. Mr. Walam, of London, who is carry~ 
ing out the experiments at Portsmouth, laid before the 


worst cases of epilepsy, and some of paralysis. For | 


this cleansed plate was a plate of similar dimensions, 

| but which had just been removed from the depositing 
| tank, were it had been placed four hours, When re- 
moved, it was found to have received a really beautiful 
and bright hard coating of copper. ‘These three plates 
thus illustrated the three stages—the! uneleansed, the 
cleansed, and the electro-plated iron. 

The process of electro-coating by Mr. Walam’s pro- 
cess, and the arrangements of his batteries and tanks 
are as follows:—In the upper story of the factory are 
erecte’l the necessary batteries, in this instance com- 
posed of a series of five cells, containing a zinc surface 
of 720 square feet, and of copper of 1,500 square feet, 
the cells being charged with about 1,200 gallons of di- 
luted sulphuric acid. From these batteries conductors 
—bands of copper 3 inclies wide and half an inch thiek 
—lead down to the depositing tank, which is 17 feet 
long, 18 inches wide, and 5 feet in height, and filled 
with a solution of eyanide of potassium and tartrate of 
ammonia. This tank is of iron, and hasan outer 
casing, which enables the solution to be heated by 
steam. The pickling or cleansing tank is nearly of the 
same dimensions, and is filled with a weak solution of 
sulphuric acid. The iron plate is placed in this tank 
first for a certain time, then taken out and scrubbed 
with sand, and afterwards placed in the depositing tank, 
the solution in which completes the cleansing process, 
and prevents the formation of any oxide between the 
bare iron and the deposited metal. Thesolution in the 
tank being heatetl next to 150 deg., the batteries are 
connected, and the copper is net only deposited upon 
the iron, but is driven into the open pores of the metal, 
and thus becomes a part of the plate itself, aud forms 
an almost indestructible enamelled coating. 


RAILWAY BREAKS. 

WE have been favoured with the opportunity of 
inspecting a very nicely constructed working-model of 
a railway train, consisting of eight carriages and a 
locomotive engine, working on a railway thirty feet in 
length, constructed for the purpose of showing the 
application and efficacy of a newly-invented system of 
breaks, by which any number of carriages can be 
stopped almost immediately, at whatever rate of speed 
| it may have been running. Like most inventions of 
| importance, this, »which has been made by Mr. P. 
| Houghton, of Seel Street, Liverpool, is marked by great 
| Simplicity in its arrangements and mode of working. 
He, in the first instance, insists that every carriage 
in a train, whatever number there may be, shall be fur- 
nished with a break to lock its wheels. The next, and 
a highly important feature in Mr. Houghton’s inven- 
tion, consists in the fact that all the breaks on all the 
carriages shall be connected by connecting-rods, and 
held tegether by ecoupling-chains, similar to the 
coupling-chains which at present link the different por- 
tions of the train together: The connecting-rods are 
each furnished with a spiral spring in its central por- 
tion, by which all jerking or abrupt action is prevented 
in working the apparatus. 

Another important feature of this invention is, that 
the connecting-rods are allowed to move upwards or 
downwards to a considerable extent ina sort of slotted 
suspension hooks, so that ample provision is made for 
connecting carriages which differ in the height or 
diameter of their wheels; and further, that each indi- 
vidual break throughout the whole length of the train 
can be brought into immediate operation from either, 
or from both of the ends.. This latter object is provided 
for by placing a shutting-lever in the guard’s van 
at the fore-part, and another in the luggage-van at 
the after-part, the working of either of which by stop- 
ping the carriage to which it is immediately applied 
tightens the coupling-chains of the break comnecting- 
rod in front of or behind it, as the case may be, and 
so applies the break of that carriage to its own 
wheels, which again in its’ turn checks the speed of 
the one next to it so rapidiy as to be simultaneous 
all through the ‘train, all shock or abruptness being 
effectually guarded against by the equalizing power of 
the spiral spring working on the central portion of 
the connecting-rods as already stated, and so on, till 
all the carriages in the train are completely checked. 











Controller plans for enamelling iron with brass or 
copper with the use of a little alkaline solution, the 
deposited metal to. be of any specified thickness, bright- 
ness, or hardness. . In accepting Mr. Walam’s proposi- 
tion, as an experiment copper was selected as the metal 
to deposit, and the arrangements ave mow so far com- 
lete that on Thursday week a trial plate, 15 feet in 
ength, was exhibited to the Lords of the Admiralty, 





covered with a thin deposit of copper to show its 
nature. In.one part of the building, where the appa- 


The working of this very complete and efficacious 
system of break-application, as exhibited in the model, 
is, in every respect; mest complete and satisfactory. 
Lhe extent and rapidity of the checking-power, which 
is almost instantaneously obtained, it is difficult to 
believe without ocular proof; but the operatien once 
witnessed, the conviction of its value aud importance 
becomes fixed and irradicable. ‘The plan recommends 
itself by its simplicity and the efficacy of its operation ; 
while its value as a means of preventing accidents is at 





ratus is fixed, lay the armour-plate for coating, un- 


machines. It was 15 feet in length, 3 feet 5 inches in | 
width, and“4} inches in thickness, -Next .to this huge | 


once perceptible to any one in the slightest degree 


These minutes are still accumulating; and to | cleaned and rough, just as it came! from the drilling | acquainted with the principles which regulate mechani- 


cal ation. This system of applying breaks to railway 
trains, which is exceedingly ingenious, has, we under- 


year of our Lord which shall happen in time to come, | piece of metal was a piece of iron plate suspended im | stand, been protected by patent, and has met with high 
except only every fourth hundredth year of our Lord— slings. This had just been taken out of the “pickling” | approbation from gentlemen of eminence in the engi- 
whereof the-year 2000 shall be the first—shall not be 

Considered as Jeap-years. The year 1800 was not’con- 





tank, and scrubbed with sand, all impurities being gone 
from the surface of the iron, which was then seen in | 


neering world, to whom it has been submitted for in- 
spection, 
€ 
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FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 5, 1863. 


THE CAPTURE OF NANA SAHIB. 








Tue alleged capture of an individual so notorious 
for his ferocious cruelty as the felon Rajah of Bithoor, 
Nana Sahib, is an event that, if confirmed by facts, 
will be satisfactory to every friend of the human race, 
who must rejoice that, though slowly, the hand of 
retributive justice has at last surely grasped one of the 
greatest criminals that ever disgraced the pages of 
history. Of the atrocities perpetrated by this man at 


Cawnpore, in 1857, it will not be necessary to expatiate 
here—the deeds of treachery, of butchery, of fiendish | 


cruelty by which defenceless women and young chil- 
dren were hurried to their premature graves—the 


massacres on the river Jumma—the herrors of that | 


fatal well into which the dead and the dying were 
thrust to fester together—the subsequent flight of the 
miscreant murderer, and the efforts that have, from 
time to time, been unsuccessfully made to accomplish 
his capture, are now matters of history ; and if, as we 
trust in this case, the individual now in custody of the 
British authorities should really turn out to be the 
identical ruffian, so deeply stained with innocent blood 
and unprovoked crime, @s is the ex-Rajah of Bithoor, we 
can only regret that the distance from his present 
dungeon at Ajmere to a cell in Newgate is so great as 
to preclude all hope of parading such a monster through 
the length and breadth of the land before the gibbet to 
be erected for him shall receive its felon burthen. 

Te following details connected with the arrest of 
the supposed murderer are extracted from the Times 
of India, and will be read with interest by all whose 
memories can revert to the period of the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857: 

“ About February last three men were sent to Mr. 
Forjett, superintendent of the Bombay police, by Cap- 


tain Nuttall, superintendent of the Sholapore police, | 
for the purpose of giving information regarding the | 


presence in Bombay of certain leaders in rebellion dur- 
ing the late mutinies. These men, however, quarrelled 
among themselves, and were sent back by Mr. Forjett, 


but shortly afterwards two of the three said men re- | 


turned to Bombay, accompanied by two others, who 
gave information regarding the man supposed to be 
the ‘Rao Sahib,’ of the Hyderabad conspiracy. 

“ The first-mentioned two men, Dwarka Tewarry, and 
Gyapashod (or Gay Persaud) informed Mr. Forjett that 
there was a man in a temple at Poona in the guise of 
an ascetic, Purshotum Bhut by name, who had been 
the Nana’s pundit at Bithoor, with whom Gyapashod was 
well acquainted. That the said Gyapshod was a na- 
tive of Cawnpoor, and had frequently done business 
with the Nana and Purshotum Bhut, and that on meet- 
ing the latter accidentally at Poona, a recognition 


the evening the jemadar again made his appearance, 
and stated that the Nana, from hearing a number of 
persons who came to the mundah talking among them- 
selves of the court being closed so early, at once took 
alarm, and determined to remove, which he did imme- 
diately. The jemadar, not knowing Ajmere, could not 
give any clear description as to where the Nana had 
gone, but said it was by a khoond (a bye-path), and 
there are many khoonds around. On learning this, 
instead of surrounding the mundah with troops as had 
been previously proposed, Colonel Davidson, Lieutenant 





Repton, Captain Brodigan, with Mr. Bower, inspector 
of police, proceeded quietly in the direction the Nana 
| was supposed to have gone; but on searching the sup- 
| posed hiding-place no traces of the party could be dis- 
| covered. They then searched the mundahs and musjids 
around, but without success. It was then proposed to 
search the mundah where it was known the Nana had 
originally been. For this purpose Lieutenant Repton 
and Mr. Bowyer left, while Colonel Davidson and 
| Captain Brodigan continued to search the neighbour- 
| hood of the khoond near the old Tuhseel. Colonel 
Davidson descended some steps leading into a dark arch, 
when suddenly the jemadar came out; and on Colonel 
Davidson asking who he was, gave the preconcerted 
answer, “We are so and so, and that is the pundit ;” 
the person -he was to point out as pundit being the 
Nana. He was immediately seized and handcuffed, 
and two other men then taken, who turned out to be 
one Naroo Punt, and a blind priest. The whole were 
then taken to the magazine and searched, after which 
they were left in charge of a European guard till 
morning. 

“On the morrow, the descriptive roll of the Nana 
having been procured, a comparison was instituted, 
and all were struck with the resemblance. The sup- 
| posed Nana alleged himself to be a Dekhanny Brahmin ; 
his age appears 43 or 44, but he states he is 45. His 
complexion is fair, excepting where bronzed by ex- 
posure. He swears he has been wandering as a fukeer 
for 28 years, having spent most of the time in Cash- 
mere; but his feet and hands do not give evidence of 
any past hardships or rough usage, such as would be 
the consequence of constant walking. 
| “A strong force of Europeans is now in Ajmere, as 

it was within the bounds of probability that a rescue 
| might have been attempted by some of the budmashes 
(rabble) or disaffected rajahs who appear to have har- 
boured the Nana. He is, however, quite safe, and none 
but Europeans are permitted to approach him; a 
| threatened obstinacy, as regarded takiug food, being 
overcome by an intimation that it would be forced 
upon him.” 

In a letter dated Ajmere, June 30th, after some details 
| corroborative of the above statement, the writer says: 
| “At Major Davidson’s request, I went with him 
on Wednesday morning to take a photograph of 
the prisoner. He looked miserable enough, sitting 
fettered on the floor, with two English soldiers 
standing over him with drawn bayonets. He had 
refused to eat or drink anything since his capture, 
but that morning he had called for water, and when a 
Brahmin brought some he expressed a desire to be 
allowed to go to the well, and draw it himself. As 


immediately took place, and the Nana became the | this was supposed to be a plan for throwing himself 
subject of conversation, when Purshotum Bhut men- | into the well he was not allowed to go. If he turns 
tioned in confidence that the Nana was then living in a out to be the real man, he must have changed great] 
temple at Jypoor, where he had been about six months, | since the descriptions of him were published at the 
having come there from Nepaul. | time of the mutiny. His hair, which was then 
“ On receipt of this information, Mr. Forjettsuggested | dark, is now quite white. His. teeth, which were 





when I said in English that he must be steady, as I 
was about to begin, he put himself into position with- 
out waiting to be told in Hindustani.” 

But in the face of this evidence, as to identity, it 
seems just possible that the real Nana Sahib has not 
yet been captured, since doubts have arisen on the sub- 
ject, which we cannot expect to have solved until the 
arrival of the next mail from India. 

On the other hand, the testimony, as it has reached 
us, is almost conclusive as to the fact of identity—as, 
for instance, we have first the statement, on affirmation, 
of a Brahmin, named Gya Persaud, the informer, who, 
from a feeling of personal wrong and a desire for re- 
venge, had tracked the path of the murderer, and fol- 
lowed it until he came up with the spoiler of his home, 
and the destroyer of his kindred. 

This man had a very good reason for being at enmity 
with the miscreant, and his narrative has every appear- 
ance of probability. He resided at Cawnpore, but had 
some property at Saugor. When Saugor was threatened 
by the rebels he proceeded thither to protect, his own 
interests. His effects, however, were plundered, and 
his father’s uncle, Davideen, who had charge of them, 
was obliged to fly. Davideen, on his way to Cawn- 
pore, fell in with the Nana’s force, and while secreting 
himself was seized with cholera and died. Gya Per- 
saud’s property near Cawnpore was also looted, and his 
grandfather killed by the Nana’s followers. Gya Per- 
saud himself escaped to Mhow, and obtained employ- 
ment in the commissariat—a guarantee for his apparent. 
respectability. He resigned his post, however, and 
having lost all he had, determined to hunt up the author 
of his misfortunes. He traced the man supposed to be 
the Nana from place to place, and at last succeeded in 
coming up with him, making his acquaintance, obtain- 
ing his confidence, and giving the information to the 
Bombay police which led to his apprehension. The 
prisoner, after a great many precautions, told him that 
he was the Nana, and, further, that he was on his way 
to Bekaneer'to meet Tantia Topee; that the Begums 
of Awah and Madho were at Saloomba, and also the 
Gondah Rajah and Goosboon Sing, of Oude. He 
added that all Rajpootana was im his favour, and 
that he should soon be ready for a rising, which 
was to commence at Nusserabad. He declared that he 
had been well taken care of by the ruler of Cashmere, 
and had come down vid Scind at Kutch, at which 
latter place the Rao had given him fifty thousand 
rupees. But he (the Nana) told him that he wanted 
men rather than money; and, not obtaining these, he 
had proceeded to the territory of the Ram Rajah, where 
he had left his wife and children. Tantia ‘l'opee, ac- 
cording to the Nana’s account, in addition to 5,000 
men at Saloomba, had an additional force of 40,000 
in one of the independent states ready to rise on the 
first opportunity. ‘The man hanged by Major Meade, 
he declares, was a Brahmin named Tantia, but not the 
real Tantia Topee. The informer says that he has a 
personal knowledge of the Nana, who told him that 
he lost his two front teeth from drinking the water of 
the jungle, the whiteness of his hair being, of course, 
accounted for by natural causes. The Nana is thinner 
in face and person than when at Cawnpore, and his 
beard alters his appearance; but the informer declares 
that he cannot be mistaken in the man’s eyes, and 
forehead, and powerful voice. 

Another deposition is that of Ittoba, or Wittoba, a 
Brahman employed in the commissariat. He does not 
know the Nana, but he declares that when the prisoner 
and his companions came to his house, he considered 


to Mr. L. Anderson, Secretary to Government, that the | then white and regular, are now decayed or fallen | them imposters, and not Brahmins, as they pretended 


political officers at Jypoor, &c., be written to secretlyon | away. But the remarkable eye is there, and he/| to be, and that his brother, in consequence, turned 


the subject; and that he (Mr. Forjett) should be | has a most engaging manner. Even when sitting 
allowed to despatch the men in search. Accordingly, there fettered, he talked with a sauvity, and plausi- 
Dwarka Tewarry, jemadar of the 18th Regiment of | bility, and propriety, that made us almost forget that 
Native Infantry, and Gyapashod, accompanied by three | he was a prisoner and accused of the foulest crime 
of Mr. Forjett’s detectives, were despatched from Bom-| in the records of modern history, and enabled us 
bay, the jemadar being furnished with letters to Colonel | quite to understand how he could have deceived 
Brook, political agent at Jypoor, and other local autho- | the English at Cawnpore into the belief that he was 
rities. their friend. Major Davidson once said to him, ‘ You 

“On the 24th ultimo, about four in the afternoon, a | have travelled a great deal, and evidently used your 
man bearing the outward appearance of a fukeer came | eyes well, I am led, by your manner and conversation, 
into Colonel Davidson's court, at Ajmere, and requested | to suppose that you have been in English society; 
a private interview with that officer. This was granted, | what European officers do you know?’ He at once 
and the man having produced his credentials, in the | answered that he knew no Europeans, and he was after- 
shape of letters above referred to, proceeded to explain | wards more taciturn. He said that his name was 
that he was Dwarka Tewarry, jemadar of the 18th Appaji, and that he was high priest of a caste of Brah- 
Native Infantry ; that he had been employed for some | mins. When asked to account for his wearing a beard, 
time on secret service by Mr. Forjett, of the Bombay | which is contrary to the rules of that caste, he did not 
police; that in company with the detectives and Gya- | give a very clear answer, but said that he was going 
pashod’ he had joined the Nana at Saloomba, and | to have it shaved off, after visiting the sacred waters 
had arrived with the Nana in Ajmere about one | of Pokar. I took a photograph of him first with his 
hour previously. He tien indicated the mundah (Hin- | beard, and then without it. When it was about to be 
doo temple) in which the whole party were about put- | shaved off, Major Davidson was afraid that he might 





ting up, which was only 300 yards from the court. | 
The man was in a great hurry to depart, fearing his | 
absence might be noticed, and begged Colonel David- 
son not to attempt any capture till evening, and it was 
therefore, hurriedly settled that the place should be 


, Surrounded at night. From some reason or other, which 


does not transpire, Colonel Dayidson closed his court 
an hour or so earlier than usual; and about seven in 


snatch the razor out of the barber’s hands and cut his 
own throat; so he gave the order to one of the persons 
in attendance, and before the prisoner was aware of it 
he found his hands chained to the arms of the chair on 
which he was sitting. He gave a look to Major 
Davidson, as much as to say, ‘ You have got the better 
of me there.’ He wished to lead us to suppose that he 
did not understand English, but I noticed that once, 





them out. The statement of Serjeant-Major Wilkins, 
late of the 14th Dragoons, is more decided. He 
knew the Nana well, and is convinced that the 
prisoner is the man. He adds that the prisoner, 
when confronted with him, started several times at 
references which he made to former occurrences at 
Meerut. The certificate of Dr. Murray refers to the 
marks on the prisoner as being, in almost every par- 
ticular, identical with those enumerated in the descrip- 
tive roll. He also gives a list of a number of drugs 
found upon the man, who seemed to have carried about 
with hima small chemist’s shop. The prisoner, upon 
being confronted with the informer, broke into a vio- 
lent rage. 

The evidence, so far, is consistent, and it receives 
additional strength from that of a blind Brahmin, Go- 
paljee, who gives the name of his birthplace near 
Hyderabad, in the Dekhan, and who states himself to 
have been blind from his birth, and furnishes a circum- 
stantial account of his connection with the prisoner, 
whom he positively describes as the Nana. His object 
is as natural as that of the informer; it is tosave him- 
self from the consequence of his capture. He confirms 
most of the allegations of the informer. 

However unworthy and treacherous the instruments 
in this capture may have been, the blood shed at Cawn- 
pore is yet unavenged, and no pains should be spared 
to establish the identity of the accused, and if that is 
satisfactorily accomplished to let the arm of justice fall 
heavily upon his guilty head. 
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CHAPTER xxx 
FOREBODINGS. 


Tue sight of Maldonado’s face at the window sent a 
thrill of fear through the four spectators. 

For a moment they sat still as if paralyzed. 

Then, as a sudden gleam of suspicion entered the 
mind of Conrad Mion, he rose and hastily quitted the 
— mounting the stairs in the direction of the 
chamber where slept the strange gambusino. 

He listened. ” : 

All was very still. 

With strengthened suspicion Conrad crept to the 
door and opened it silently. 

The room was illumined by the feeble rays of a 
lamp, which stood on a little table near the bed on 
which lay the gambusino, apparently in a heavy 
slumber. 

He started as Conrad entered, and sat up in the bed. 

“Who's there?” he cried. 

“Tt is I,” said Conrad; “I made a mistake in the 
room.” 

The stranger eyed him with some sternness. 

_ “That is odd!” he said, sarcastically, “since you 

live here.” 

Conrad smiled. 

“T usually sleep in this room,” he said, “and it is 
natural that [ should mistake, especially as I have just 
sustained a fright.” 

“ Indeed! ” 

“Yes; we saw at the window below the face of an 
old enemy —one Maldonado. You of course have 
heard of the villain. 

The stranger looked horrified. 

“Oh, yes!” he said; “I have heard of him. Who 
has not? I only hope he will pay no visits here, for I 
wish for a night’s rest. I can tell you more of him in 

€ morning.” 

“Good! I shall be interested in all concerning him,” 
said Conrad. “ Good-night.” 

“Good-night!” said the gambusino ; “ don’t forget, 
friend, that this is not your room.” 

Conrad then left, and as he went down again, he 
heard the sound of the key grating in the lock. 

“This is a problem which I find difficult to solve,” 
murmured he; “but still I cannot shake off my sus- 
Picions. Were it not impossible for a man to be in 
two places at once, I should swear that this gambusino 
ind Maldonado, the robber-chief, were one and the same 

mn.” 
On the following morning the gambusino, who ex- 
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[MALDONADO AND ROSENHA] 


pressed himself greatly refreshed by his night's rest, 
gave the promised particulars about Maldonado. 

“ Maldonado,” he said, “although a great ruffian, is 
undoubted a bold and courageous man.” 

“ Undoubtedly !” returned Conrad ; “ but you should 
say was, notis. I trust the apparition at the window 
last night was nothing but a chimera—a delusion of 
our senses.” 

The stranger shook his head significantly. 

“T wish t could give you such a hope,” he said. 
‘ Unfortunately, however, it is not so. Maldonado 

ives!” 

Viva shuddered. 

The gambusino saw it and smiled. 

“ You, too, my fair lady, seem to dread this fellow. 
Has he ever injured you? ” 

“Yes, indeed!” cried Viva; “he has again and 
again insulted and persecuted me, threatened the lives 
of those dearest to me, and I cannot, therefore, but 
dread and hate him.” 

The gambusino made no reply, and Conrad Mion 
took up the conversation. 

“ But tell me,” he said “ how did the fellow escape ? 
I saw him with my owu eyes fall from the parapet of 
his castle into'a dense body of flame.” 

The stranger laughed heartily. 

“ He must then be the devil himself,” he said. “ He 
tells a story of his own escape which has been retailed 
by some of his followers. He states that he did not fall 
into the flames, that in fact it was only a ruse of his in 
order to avoid pursuit. He says that in the tower was 
a staircase of iron formed in a tube of iron which, 
though nearly red-hot, enabled him to elude the flames. 
This staircase passed, he had only to open a door on the 
basement and to into a short subterranean passage 
which led him into a thicket. Here he waited until all 
were departed, and then fled away into the mountains.” 

“ And what has he been doing during the last six 
weeks?” 

“ Hiding.” 

“Where?” 

“ Near his old haunts.” 

“ How could he subsist? ” 

“Well, there you ask me too much,” said the old 
treasure-seeker. “I have not been in personal communica- 
tion with the rascal myself; butfrom what I hear, I should 

imagine that he has plenty of money, but is unable to 
purchase provisions for fear of showing himself. He is 
collecting together his men I think, and then his old 
game will commence afresh.” 

Senor Torre's eyes sparkled as the gambusino spoke. 

The latter observed it, and smiled in some amuse- 
ment. 








“My friend here seems the only one who is pleased 


| by the news of Maldonado’s revivification,” said he. 
“ Maldonado would be delighted, I am sure.” 

“ You strangely misinterpret my feelings,” said Senor 
Torre; “I am only pleased because it affords me a 
hope of future revenge. He robbed me, deceived me, 
plundered me, and I may say ruined me, and I should 
have been sorry that he should have died by any other 
hand than mine.” 

“ And now,” said the gambusino, “I must fulfil my 
commission. I come, as you are aware, from Senor 
Limarez.” 

Senor Torre bowed. 

“ Yes,” he said, ‘I expected you. 
sume, Don Pedro?” 

Everyone in Mexico is a “ Don,” the drivers ef the 
market-carts, male and female, call each other Dons and. 
Donnas. 

“ T am not Don Pedro,” said the old man, “TI regret 
to say Pedro is dead.” 

*“ Dead!” exclaimed all, in chorus. 

“Yes, he has been basely murdered, perhaps by the 
very Maldonado whom we all fear. I discovered his 
body as I passed accidentally through the forest. He 
had been stabbed straightly and strongly right into the 
heart, as no one but the robber-chief of the mountains 
could stab him. I buried his body under some rubbish 
as well as I could, and taking his mule, 1 rode back at 
once to Puelva. There I saw Captain Limarez, told 
my story, and as I amalso a gambusino, I obtained 
the commission which death had taken from his hands. 
I have therefore the honour of being the bearer of 
Limarez’s request to you to join our band.” 

Senor Torre looked up with some eagerness. 

“T am ready,” he said. 

Conrad spoke quickly before he could proceed. 

“‘ Be warned by me,” he cried, “ and do not go.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because of Maldonado.” 

Senor Torre made a gesture expressive of supreme 
contempt. 

“J fear him not!” he said, “I have been in his 
power too often, braved him too often, to fear him 
now.” 

“So you are going ?” cried Viva, in great sorrow. 

“Yes.” 

“ When do you start?” 

“That depends of course upon that gentleman,” 
said Senor Torre; “I must leave it in his hands.” 

“ We must start to-day,” said the gambusino. 

“ Very well, Senor——. 1 beg your pardon, you have 
not favoured me with your name.” 

“My name is Miguel,” said the gambusino; “I have 
been many years engaged in the search after treasure ; 
this time I think we go to seek an enormous fortune, 


You are, I pre- 
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We had better start at once, that is to say, whenever 
you are ready. 

Senor Torre smiled grimly. 

“] have little preparations to make,” he said, “ my 
pistols and my knives are my only companions.” 


That day, as the golden glow of sunset was already 
% the sky, Senor Torre departed. 

Instead, however, of taking the route towards Puelva, 
they went towards the mountains. 

* are we not going to the town,” said Torre. 

“N>” returned Miguel, “we have to meet Limarez 
and his troops in the Raven's Nest Pass.” 

Torre started. 

“Ah!” he cried, “that is one of the old haunts of 
Maldonado.” 

The gambrsino smiled grimly. 

“Yes!” he gaid, “but there is no chance of meet- 
ing him. His band is not yet fully organized.” 

It was late in the evening, but- not yet quite dark, 
when they left the bigh read and struck into the dark 
and narrow ravine whieh boasted the name of the 
Raven's Nest Pass. 

As they meared the end of tne re... _-y came in 
sight of a large body of men and horses intermingled 
in wild confusion. 

“ Who are these?” cried Senor Torre. 

“These are the adventurer,” i ; “we 
have arrived just in time. See, they are dismounting 
and preparing to pitch their tents.” 

In afew moments more they had joined the troop, 
and Torre was introduced to a end somewhat 
pay personage, whose name was said to be Captain 

imarez, 

He was then conducted into a large tent er rather 
an awning over the entrance of @ huge cavern, where a 
comfortable bed was pointed out to as his resting- 
place for the night, 





CHAPTER XXXL 


ROSENHA. 

THe cavern into which Senor Torre was led was 
divided into two compartments, and the division of 
thin laths was evidently not of recent formation. 

From the apartment where he was to sleep, Torre 


could, through a defect in the wooden wall, command 
a view of the adjoining chamber, and'on glancing 
through he beheld a sight which raised in “no gmail 
degree his surprise, and, to some extent also, his 
alarm. 

Seated upon a divan, whose character identified it 
with no country in particular, was a young girl of re- 
markable beauty. 

She was a dark—a real Mexican beauty. 

Her eyes were large, black, and overshadowed with 
long lashes, which cast a veil as it were over their ex- | 
cessive brightness. | 

Her nose was slightly aquiline; her mouth small, | 
yet with lips which expressed a degree of yoluptuous- | 
ness mingled with firmness. 

Her figure was light and elastic; yet possessing, with 
all its grace and elasticity, a roundness and an exqui- 
site development peculiar to women in hot climates. 

The dress worn by this lovely girl, over wliose form 
the eyes of Senor Torre wandered with some degree of | 
alarm, was of a nature which materially enhanced her | 
beauty. 

It consisted of a black velvet body reaching only to 
the armpits, and surmounted by a muslin chemisette : | 
the skirt was of red satin with stripes of black reaching | 
two or three inches below the knees, and showing the 
outlines of a pretty ankle. 

The girl, who seemed about seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, appeared anxiously awaiting some one, 
and her eyes ever and anon wandered towards the 
door. 

Presently it opened. 

It was a moment of terrible anxiety for Senor Torre. 

He watched eagel ly. 





The man who entered was instantly recognizable. 

It was Maldonado. 

Senor Torre trembled violently. There could be no 
doubt that he had fallen into a trap; but the question | 
was—who was tle gambusino ? 

Was he Maid 
sary of the chic 

He was soon informed. 

Maldona advanced towards the young girl, who em- } 
braced him tend ry. 


“My dear lord,” she cried, “ where have you been so 
long? ” | 

He kissed her forehead, patted her rosy cheek, and | 
sat down. 

“Where have I been?” he said; “Ihave been to 


Puelva. I have been to Senor Torre’s, and I have 
done much business. Rosenha, my dearest, congratu- 
late me, I have secured my greatest enemy—he is now 
within a few yards of us.” 


This conversation was carried on in an undertone, 
so that had it not been for the hole in the partition | 
Senor Torre could not have heard, or, at any rate, 


| scorned you, why not do so without bringing her near 


| scenes of the night previous had not been the delusion 


would not have fully comprehended, the meaning of 
| their words. | 
| There could be now no doubt, however, that the gam- | 


busino was no other than Maldonado, the robber-chief. | 


“Great Heavens!” he cried, “ where is the ruffian ? 
not here, I trust.” 

Senor Torre was staggered by his manner. 

“What can this man be?” he said to himself, 


| ‘There was, therefore, no one to whom he could appeal | “ how can I discover? If he be Maldonado, I un- 


for aid. 


circumstances ig matura]ly that of escape. 


| tried it 4 

It was doubly 

There was no hope—~he was in the power of his 
enemies, 

Senor Torre was mot@ man who was easily breken 
down by adverse i 
the present dilemma was one Which would have awed 
the bravest spirit. 

The only chamee of safety lay im the perfect know- 
ledge of Maldonado’s for the fiture, and he ac- 
cordingly meturned to a the wall, and listened. 

Rosenha and Mal were still engaged in con- 
versation, 

“And this girl” #aid Rosenha ; “this Viva—have 
you quitefongotten her?” 

The robber smiled—e bitter, terrible smile, 

‘* Forgotten her,” he said; “mo, I have net forgotten 
her. I have remembered her for the sake of revenge. 
I saw her to-day.” 

“ And your love returned not?” 

“Love! No; I have no love for her; my spirit 
teems with deadly revenge, and I shall soon have it in 
my power to wreak it.” 

Torre trembled. 

Viva in his power! What could he mean? 

He listened more eagerly still—everymerve in his 
body seemed sense seemed to feel more 


* What, then, are your plans? ” asked Rosenha. 

“ Well,” said Maldonado, “in the first place Senor 
Torre is here.” wi j 

“Yes.” : 

“Conrad Mion, the son-in-law expectant, will in a 
| short time become alarmed at his absence, unnecessarily 
| prolonged.” 

“ ue.” 
| “ He-will set out in search of him, his researches will 





Creeping, therefore, along the floor, Senor Torre | " a . : 
| approached the door by which he had entered, and | against Conrad Mion and my daughter Viva, To my 
| mind it appears impossible that Maldonade should be 


however grave; but | 


| derstand it all; if not, it isa problem I cannot solve. 


The first thought which eecurs to a man under such | I saw him with his mistress in the partition next to 
| the room I'slept in,” he added, aloud. 


“T heard their 


conversation, 1 know all their plans against myself, 


here and be so much at home, if he had not gomething 
to do with the expedition.” > 

The old treasure-seeker shook his head, 

“No, no,” he said, “ that is quite impossible, but if 
he be here, he will certainly be found and ¢aptured. 
Meanwhile do not fear, we ate in numbers end can 
risk s i Let us to breakfast.” 2 

We must now leave Senor Torre to work out the 


was late on the moraing following Torre's r- 
that along the silegp road was heard the furious 


and ran to the door, just as a horse, 
dashed up to the entrance, and a man attiredine Mexican 
hunter's dress, loaped hastily down. 

“ Where is Senor Torre?” asked the mew-comer 
whe has ipso $s tho ehgeidle Ag Mina! th 

‘He » the 

nbusine,” : 

“ Who is Miguel?” agked the J 

“The gambusino, sent by Ceptain Limavez to con- 
duct Senor Torve to the rendezvous of the treasure- 


” 
* 


As Conrad uttered these words the face of the stranger 


bar sie fs fallen into a trap, I fear,” he said; 


“ Pedro, who was sent do your house by our captain, 
has been basely murdered, it is believed by Maldonado 
—the ruffian who has passed himself off upon you as an 
emissary of Captain Limarez is, no doubt, none but a 
friend of the robber-chief. We must follow the track 
at once.” | | o, 





lead him here, and he will then be in my power also.” 
“ And when he is here?” 
“Then I will leave him under the care of my men, 
| and I will proceed to fetch Viva.” 
A cloud passed over the brow of the young girl, 
“Why bring her here?” she eried; “if you must 
have this revenge; if your restless spirit will never be 
at rest until you have punished the one who has 


me. I do not wish to see the woman who 
your love before me.” 

Maldonado smiled and caressed her fondly. 

“ You are a jealous little thing,” he said ; “but never 
mind, when. you see how I treat her, you will no lenager 
object to her presence.” 

Senor Torre was in an ague of fear. He loved his 
daughter, and the cold menace conyeyed in the rob- 
ber’s words made him quiver with dread, 

Soon after this, Maldonado and the young girl re- 
tired into an inner room, and the apartment they had 
occupied was left in complete darkness. 

For some time Senor Torre’s excitement made him 
restless; but at length he relapsed into a heavy sleep, 
from which he did not awake till morning. 








CHAPTER XXXIL 
THE CAPTIVE. 

On the following morning Senor Torre awoke, as I 
have said, from a heavy slumber, and looked around 
him. 

Everything was the same as on the previous night, 
but the door by which he had entered was unlocked 
and half-open. 

_ He immediately arose and issued forth into the open 
air. 

Here a sight met his eyes which made him wonder | 





of a disordered brain. 

The adventurers were seated here and there, bivou- | 
acked, so to speak, on the rocks, while the old gambu- 
sino was in their midst. 

Torre approached him, and carefully scrutinized his 
features. 

“ Miguel,” he said, “I wish a moment's conversation 
with you.” 

The gambusino stepped out of the eircle and listened. 

“ Well,” he said, “ have you not slept well?” 

“ Yes, very well, but I saw something last night 
which has greatly alarmed me.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“Yes, J saw Maldonado.” 

The gambusino started back. 





| ferocious spirit. 


“Viva is from home,” murmured Conrad; “I must 
not leave without a-word te her. Friend!” he added, 
aloud, “where is now the rendezvous of the expedi- 
tion ?” , ; 

“Above the castle ruins,” 

“ How long will it remain there?” 

“ Until the morning.” 

“ Good!” said Captain Mion; “the daughter of my 
friend is at my mother’s. She will not be home until 
late this evening ; but then I will visit the camp, if you 
will forewarn Captain Limarez of my cpming.” 

The stranger leaped again on his horse. 

“T will do so,” he said, “our band is numerous and 
well armed, and, as far as we can learn, the robbers are 
ill-organized, and ill-provided ‘with provisions and 
ammunition. Perhaps we may commence our cam- 
paign by destroying them. Adieu!” 

So saying, he put spurs to his fleet horse and was 


| soon lost to view amid the trees of the distant forest- 


avenues, 

After forewarning Dnriqueta of the had news, Con- 
rad Mion took his way towards his mother’s home, 
where he found Viva as he had expected. 

They at once noticed the agitation painted in his 
features. 

“ Dearest son!” cried Senora Mion, witile Viva clung 
to his arm, and looked half-lovingly, half-fearfully in 
his face. ‘ Dearest son, something has occurred to 
disturb-you. ‘Tell me—what is it?” 

“ A sad event, indeed,” said Mion; “ one that we all 
feared!” 

“My father?” cried Viva. 

“Ts in the hands of Maldonado!” 

Viva looked appealingly at him; but her terror was 
too great for words. 

“ Dearest Viva!” said Conrad; “‘I have told you the 
worst. He is in the villain’s power; but that is all. 


mado himself, or was he only an emis- | if he were not in a dream; or whether rather the | At present, no doubt he is alive and well. Torre's 


death ‘would not be a revenge worthy of Maldenado’s 
The mind—the anguish of the mind, 
that is the aim of our old enemy. But cheer up—to- 
night I go in quest of him.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Viva, hastily. 

There was a strong struggle in her mind. 

On one side was her lover, whom she passionately 
adored, and who had ever been kind and good and noble. 
He was now standing in health and strength by her 
side, and. the journey of that night might see him in 
the cold embrace of death. 

On the other side was Senor! Torre, her father, who 
loved her in his own strange way; but through whom 
she had suffered insult, outrage, privation, all but death ; 
and ‘yet he- was het father, and might ‘at that very 
moment be suffering torture at the hands of Maldonado. 
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“He is our father,” said Mion, “it is my duty to | 


defend him, to save him or avenge his death. I must 
go to-night,” 

“ Yes, my child;” added the Senora Mion, “Conrad 
is right. My son isas dear to me as he is to you; but 
the path of duty is before him and he must follow it.” 

Viva smiled through her tears, while her bosom 
heaved with the excess of her emotion. 

‘ Go, Conrad,” she said, placing her little white hand 
in his. ‘ Go and save my father, but) when you return 
home I shall call you by a dearer name, that of husband, 
aud then I shall claim your presence always.” 

Conrad embraced her fondly. 

“ Dearest one,” he said, “for your sake I shall take 
care of myself.” 

He thought a moment. 


“Mother,” he continued at length, “I know Mal- 


donado’s stratagems well. He has no doubt formed a 
plan for entrapping all ef us. He guesses that when 
I discover the trap into which Torre has fallen, I shall 
follow in his track; and in ray-absence he trusts to be 
able to discover and carry off Viva. Before I go I 
must see you in a place of greater safety than this.” 

“Whither can we go” asked Viva in bewilder- 
ment. 

“TJ will tell you,” said Conrad. “The lion expects 
to discover the lamb anywhere but in his own den. 
Now, beneath the ruins of Maldonado’s old castle is a 
room—a large room—which the fire never reached. In 
that room, which is comfortably furnished, I propose 
that you shalk hide—you, my. mother, and Enriqueta. 
There I think you will be safe from all intrusion.” 

Viva shuddered. 

‘What do you fear? ” asked Conrad. 

‘Nothing, since you tell me to go,” returned she. 

‘Why then do you shudder?” 

‘Because of my remembrances. My last. visit was 
one whose memory will never leave me!” 

Conrad pressed her to his heart, saying, gaily : 

“Yes, dearest, Ican well believe you; but on this 
occasion you will be under a far different escort. Come, 
mother, let us be going, for we have to acquaint Enri- 
queta of our plans.” 

In a few moments more the two women were attired, 
and, after locking-up the house, the three took their 
way towards Torre’s house. Enriqueta, glad under 
any circumstances of company, was found in the 
society of the worth Diego, and, to judge from the 
sheepish looks of both parties, he had been taking ad- 
vantage of Conrad’s absence to make a love proposal 
to the dame, * 

Diego expressed great delight at the idea of a new 
campaign, although the total absence of colour from 
his cheeks, after Conrad had explained his plans, left 
considerable doubt as to the reality of his pretensions. 

It was just turning from afternoon to evening, when 
the five set out towards the ruins of the castle of 
Villaverde. 

The place looked sad and gloomy enough. The 
lackened walls still stood; its empty turrets still 
looked threatening over the country side; but the birds 
swooped and cried through the gutted fabric. Nests 
already studded the walls—everything looked dismal 
and disconsolate, the very picture of gloom. 

Viva shuddered. 

“Oh! what.a dreary place it looks,” she said, “I 
almost fear to promise that I can exist within it.” 

Conrad smiled. 

“ Dearest,” he said, “ there is safety here. At home, 
without me, you would be every moment at the mercy 
of that villain, Maldonado, who will never suspect 
your presence in his ruined castle. Besides, within it 
is not gloomy and desolate as without.” 

As he spoke, he approached a doorway, and pushing 
aside the charred and blackened timbers, disclosed a 
flight of steps. 

Down these steps he led the pale and trembling girl, 
and when they had reached the bottom he lit a lantern, 
and entered with his companions a lofty and well-ap- 
pointed room. 

This room had evidently been fitted up for a private 
study by Maldonado when he resided at the castle 
under the name of Villaverde. 

The furniture was of the most costly description, and 
a large lamp, which Conrad Mion now lighted, swung 
from the ceilvog, and cast a mellow glow over all. 

The door was secured by enormous bolts, and the 
walls, ceiling, and entrance seemed made of solid iron. 
This, perhaps, accounted for the fact that not one single 
trace appeared of the tremendous conflagration which 
had destroyed the castle above. 

“Here,” said Contad, “you will be in safety. Should 
you hear any one approach, which is most untikely, ex- 
tinguish the lamp, and always keep the bolts fastened. 
The provisions you havé will last you three days, but 
I trust to be with you in the morning. Do not on any 
account undress. Sleep as you are, for it may be ne- 
cessary at. any moment to fly.” 

After a few more words, Conrad Mion and Diego left 
the room—listened while the door was bolted, and then 
cautiously emerged into the high road, where they had 
left their horses. 


“ We have been observed by no one,” said Conrad, 


| as they mounted. “One half-hour'’s ride will bring us 


to the camp of the adventurers, and with their aid we 


| will destroy this nest of‘ rascals.” 


Ne We will,” cried Diego, valiantly, flourishing his 
club. 
Before evening had changed into night, they had 


| passed through the Raven’s Nest Pass, and came in 


view of the camp of adventurers, among whom was 
Senor Torre. 

The band saw them afar off, and hailed their appear- 
ance with a shout, sending out a man to guide them in 
safety. 

They were introduced to the tall, thin man who was 
stated to be Captain Limarez, and requested to inform 
him of their business. 

“My business,” he said, “is to find Senor Torre.” 

Limarez. bowed. 

“He is here in safety,” he answered. “ May I ask 
your name ? ” 

“ Conrad Mion.” 

“You are; indeed, welcome,” said Limarez, hastily. 
“Do you come’to join us also?” 

“No; I merely wish to see Senor Torre. Then I 
return home.” 

Limarez again bowed. 

“T must seek him,” he said. “Be seated here, I beg, 
and partake of ny meal while I go in search of him.” 

Conrad and Diego dismounted from their horses and 
waited—the former being too anxious to think of eat- 
ing, the latter making an enormous hole in the cap- 
tain’s pile of cakes and dried meat and fruit. 

In about ten minutes Limarez returned. 

“Tf you come with me,” he said, “I will take you to 
Senor Torre.” 

“ Stay here, Diego,” said Conrad, rising, “and see 
to the horses. I will be back soon.” 

He then followed Limarez, who led him through the 
groups of men into the cavern, where Torre had slept 
the night before. 

It was pitch dark when they reached it, and Conrad 
Mion stumbled at the entrance. 

“ What is this?” he said; “ you are leading me into 
an ambush.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, when he 
felt himself pushed suddenly forward and the door 
closed behind him. 

At the same time a bright light illumined the room, 
and he was enabled to see that he was a prisoner. 

He glanced round anxiously, and, blinded for a 
moment by the sudden transition from light to dark- 
ness and darkness to light, he could not at first see 
whether he was-alone or not. 

When his eyes, however, became accustomed to the 
light, he saw at the extremity of the room a man 
bound to a post. 

This man was Senor Torre. 

Opposite to him, piled in a heap resembling a 
pyramid, were enormous bars of silver. 

Conrad Mion approached him. 

“ Senor Torre,” he said, “I am here to save you.” 

The old silver-digger shook his head. 

“ No—no, my son,” he said, gloomily, “ you cannot 
saveme. You too are now in the lion’s mouth. See 
the revenge of this devil in human form.” 

“ Yes, but two are stronger than one,” said Conrad; 
“ besides, Diego is here.” 

Torre’s lip curled in scorn. 

“ He is a sorry knave, that Diego,” he said. “Iam 
afraid our days are numbered. Where is Viva?” 

“ She is in safety.” 

“ Where?” 

“T dare not tell—the very walls may have ears.” 

“Good! they had last night.” 

He then narrated to Conrad the interview between 
Maldonado and Rosenha, and pointed out to him the 
hole through which he had overheard their conversa~ 
tion. 
“ After breakfast,” he continued, “I was called in 
here. Maldonado was present, and several of his men. 
No sooner had I entered than I was seized and bound 
to this post. Then they began bringing in the silver 
and piling it before me.” 

“There!” cried the ruffian—* there are your bars of 
silver. Go mad in sight of your treasure.” 

“Since then I have not seén him—I have been here 
starving ever since.” 

Conrad now went nearer to him and examined his 





they were of iron. 

While he was thus engaged, the door opened and 
Maldonado eutered. 

Behind him were six robbers. 

“Ha!” cried the robber, with savage triumph, “I 
have you both now. My men, seize him and bind him 
to the post behind his friend!” 

(To be continued.) 








HypropnoptA ELevey Montus AFrer, THE BITE 
or a Rasrp Dog.—M.. Dupuy, of Lyons, lately men- 
tioned before the Sogiety of Medical Science of that 


bonds. It was impossible to release him hurriedly, for | 


| city, the case of a young lady, sixteen years of age, who 
was bitten by a dog which had given signs of hydro- 
phobia. The patient had with’ her a favourite dog, 
which was attacked by the rabid animal, and whilst 
trying to save her own dog, the girl was severely bitten 
in the hand. The wounds, which bled rather freely, 
were not regularly dressed, and soon cicatrized. Some 
suspicions were afterwards entertained, and the girl 
| had, probably from fear, hysterical attacks, which M. 

Dupuy states were not rabid fits. A journey was then 

undertaken, and all fears soon vanished, until eleven 
| months had elapsed since the accident. At that period, 
| the young lady was seized with unmistakable signs of 
| hydrophobia, and died in a few days. 





Ir is announced that if the United States come out 
| victoriously from che struggle with Secession, their 
| next move will be to drive out the “ Imperialists ” 
from the territory of the Mexican commonwealth. 


A Femate Warrior.—Among the Mexican pri- 
soners brought to France by the transport Rhone is a 
young Indian woman, only twenty-three years of age, 
who was lieutenant-colonel of the regiment of Zaca- 
tecas, and who, in the course of seven years, rose step 
by step from the ranks, by her courage and talents. She 
followed her husband to the army, and was soon pro- 
moted to the rank of second-lieutenant for her distin- 
guished bravery. The death of her husband, killed in 
action, afforded her an opportunity of avenging him, 
and of rising another step. The French defeat at 

Guadaloupe on the 5th of May, 1862, obtained for her the 
| rank of lieutenant-colonel, second in command of a 
regiment, in which position she again distinguished 
herself at the siege of Puebla. This singular woman 
handles the sword like a first-rate fencing-master, and 
she made herself not only respected but feared by her 
soldiers, who looked upon her as a supernatural being. 
After Ortega surrendered at discretion at Puebla, she 
was brought to Vera Cruz, and was lodged on board 
the Rhone until that vessel sailed for France. Her 
order of embarkation mentions her rank and gives her 
& right to sit at the field-officers’ table. She is said to 
be of agreeable personal appearance, although, as might 
be expected, rather more. masculine in her ways than 
altogether becomes her sex. 





! 

Water may bea sober beverage, but it makes vegeta- 
tion laugh, and the grass gets high on it. _Go into the 
garden before breakfast, at this season, and you find the 
flowers with their cups brim full of the bright wine of 
Nature. After toping all night, the gay bacchanals 
have more tlian they can carry in the morning; and as 
they nod, top-heavy, in the breeze, they spill tipsily 
the shining beverage. They would sing if they could, 
but voice being denied them, the merry mutes salute 
the sun with perfume. A delicious concert of fragrance 
—a chorus of refreshing odours—issues from their dewy 
lips, for harmony, not discord, comes of the drinking 
bouts of the flowers. The woodbine, the jasmine and 
the heliotrope, flood the air with their spicy paintings, 
and the lowly mignionette and the lily of the valley 
mingle their sweet breaths, like the under-tones of a 
symphony, in the sense-delighting olio. If we covet 
anything enjoyed by our country friends, it is their 
dewy, sweet-smelling summer morning. ‘The wild 
roses are a-bloom now, and the second crop of clover 
begins to console the bee for the loss of the honey- 
blossoms that lie withered in the haymows. As the 
dews exhale under the early sunbeams, they lift up 
clouds of perfume, and he who rises with the lark for 
a walk in the fields, may banquet his soul before he eats 
his breakfast. 


BENEFICIAL Errects or SuNnsuine. — Seclusion 
from sunshine is one of the misfortunes of our civilized 
life. The same cause which makes the potato-vines 
white and sickly when grown in the dark cellars, ope- 
rates to produce the pale sickly girls that are reared in 
our parlours. Expose either to the direct rays of the 
sun, and they begin to show colour, health and strength. 
One of the ablest lawyers in our country—a victim of 
long and hard brain labour, came to me @ year ago, 
suffering from partial paralysis. ‘The right leg and hip 
were reduced in size, with constant pain in the loins. 
He was obliged, in coming up-stairs, to raise the left 
foot first, on every stair, dragging the right one after it. 
Pale, feeble, miserable, he told me he had been failing 
| several years, and,closedwith, “ My work is done. At 
| sixty I find myself; worn out.” I directed him to lie 
| down under a large window and to allow the sun to fall 
upon every part of his body; at first ten minutes a day, 
increasing the time until he could expose himself to the 
rays « full hour, His habits were not essentially altered 
in any other particular. In six months he came run- 
| ning up-stairs like a vigorous man of forty, and de- 

clared, with sparkling eyes, “I have twenty years 
| more of work in me.” I have assisted many dyspeptic, 
| neuralgic, rheumatic, and hypochondriacal people into 
health by the sun-cure. I have so many, facts illustrat- 
ing the wonderful power of the sun’s direct rays in 
curing certain classes of invalids, that I have seriously 
thought. of publishing a work, to be denominated the 
“sun cure.”—Dr. Warren. 
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THE TREACHEROUS STEWARD. 
° 





CHAPTERL 


“ Perez! Perez! are you awake?” said a man ina 


low voice, going softly up to a boy of fourteen, who 


sat in the embrasure of a window, with his head rest- | 


ing on his hands. 

“ Yes,” was the answer. 

“ Where are Donna Isabella and that cousin of hers, 
Inez?” 

“In the west chamber, where they commonly are, I 
suppose.” 

“Are you certain that Inez isn’t in her own room? ” 

“T am certain that she was with Donna Isabella, a 
few minutes ago.” 

“There is a small ivory casket on her dressing- 
table; you must have seen it.” 

“T have.” 

“T must have it, for it must be sent to General 
Montalvan in the morning.” 

“ Shall I go ask the lady for it ?” 

“That is unnecessary. You know the way to her 
room—go and get it.” 

“T must ask her leave first.’’ 

“ No, simpleton, you needn’t. 
it, and to-morrow I will see the lady and make what- 
ever explanation is necessary.” 

Perez rose with evident reluctance, took a few steps, 
and then turning round said : 

“T had rather not go.” 

“Bring me the casket, and be quick about it, and I 
will give you that gold band for your cap, you so much 
covet.” 

This was a temptation which Perez could not resist, 
and he started off with quick, light steps and soon re- 
turned with the casket. There was an eager look in 
the man’s face as he received it from the boy’s hand. 

“There, go to bed, now—you look sleepy. Mind 
that you say nothing about this to the ladies; I prefer 
to speak to them myself. Here is the band for your 
cap. Put it under your pillow, and it may bring you 
golden dreams.” 

The moment the page had left the room, the man 
took the lamp burning on the table, and, entering a 
room adjoining, locked the door. He then opened the 
casket and took from it a letter. 

“ Just as they said—just as they said, but they little 
thought they had an auditor,” he murmured as he read. 

His countenance changed when he came to the signa- 
ture. 


utterance to the name of Rodolph de Lacy. 

“Tis he. He is to be here in afew days. He will 
know me, and then I am lost,” were the words which 
seemed to force themselves from his white lips. 

Then for several minutes he sat perfectly still, the 


lines of his face contorted and rigid. His counte- 


nance then relaxed, and an evil smile flitted over it. 

“ Now I come to think it over, I can ask for nothing 
better. I can have a double revenge, and I can still 
remain here, being, if not the nominal, the real lord of 
the castle, when Montalvan is absent, and that is two- 
thirds of the time.” 





CHAPTER IL 


MonTAaLvan CAsTLe belonged to the hereditary pos- 
sessions of Riego de Montalvan, a distinguished grandee 
of Spain, and one of the bravest and most successful 
generals in the wars waged against the Moors during 
the reign of Alphonso III. 

It was the day succeeding the evening on which the 
casket had been so surreptitiously obtained, and the 
sun was already several hours past the meridian, when 
a courier, the breast of his swift courser flecked with 
foam, drew rein at the arched gateway that opened 
into the princely court of the castle. Taking from its 
place of careful deposit a little parcel wrapped in blue 
silk and secured with a silver cord, he handed it to 
Perez, the page, who was standing near. 

“For Donna Isabella,” said he, “and see mat she 
has it without delay. But first tell me if she be in 
good health, for I must bear tidings of his lady’s welfare 
to General Montalvan.” 

“ Donna Isabella is well,” said a man stepping for- 
ward from under the shadow of the heavy arch sur- 
mounting the gate, and at the same time making a sign 
to Perez to carry the parcel to his mistress. 

At this the courier, quickly turning his horse, was 
about to depart, but the man detained him. 

“ Here is a small packet,” said he, “ which has been 
awaiting General Montalvan since yesterday, and as it 
may eontain something of moment, it will be well that 
he have it.” 

The page, meanwhile, conveyed the parcel entrusted 
to him to Donna Isabella. 


little dainty missive directed to herself of its blue silk 
wrapper. 

“From my husband, Cousin Inez,” said she to a 
young and very lovely girl sitting near, as she glanced 


As I said, go and get 


Its look of gratified malice gave place to an ex- 
pression of anxiety and fear, as he unconsciously gave | 


She quickly divested a | 


at the handwriting. “ But why does he write, when, 
according to the last intelligence, he should be here 
himself by this time? I fear that some evil has befallen 
him,” and her hands trembled as: she undid the silken 
band tied in a true-love-knot round the letter, which 
she eagerly read. 
| “Inez, give me joy,” said she, when she had finished 
| reading it. “ His victory over the Moors is complete— 
| be is returning in triumph. Everybody presses round 
| him, to see him, speak to him, or even touch the hem 
of his garments. Hence his slow progress.” 
“ Does he say when you may expect him? ” 
| “I may depend on seeing him to-morrow evening, 
| he says, nothing in Providence preventiiig. He won't, 
he adds, be detained any longer to listen to the praise 
| of strangers, when one word of commendation from my 
| lips will be sweeter than all. Haven't I reason to be 
; glad? And you, Inez, don’t you rejoice with me?” 
“T do, most sincerely, dear Isabella.” 
“Now, out on you, Inez, with that quiet, demure 
way of yours. One would imagine that instead of the 
| first general in the land returning home crowned with 
| laurels, and greeted with shouts of victory on every 
| hand, my husband was some plodding citizen or wool- 
| gathering merchant.” 
| “ Pardon me, Isabella, for my heart is heavy.” 
“ My heart is so full of joy, that it seems as if you, 
| and all around me, must be joyous too. What is there 
| to make you sad?” 
“You know that I received a letter from Rodolph de 
Lacy two days ago, saying that he was the bearer of 
| despatches from your husband to a subordinate officer 
| Stationed about two leagues from here.” 
| “I do,and I know what was in it. I will confess 
now that I read it; for, as you know, I too had a few 
lines from him, and as both of the letters were con- 
tained in the same envelope, which was directed to me, 
| I supposed that they were both mine. I was the more 
| easily deceived, as all the first part of it related to the 
affairs of my husband. I did read a few words after I 
found out my mistake, and those few were very sweet. 
And then the ring that it enclosed, that little circlet of 
| gold, intended, as I well knew, for the betrothal ring.” 
| “ Hedidn’t say it was.” 
“ But he spoke of it in a way that you could under- 
| Stand. Look at this one on my finger. When Mont- 
alvan gave it to me, it was with words as sweet as 
those Rodolph sent you in the letter. I cannot tell you 
| how happy I was. It seemed to me that I trod on air, 
and that a golden light was floating around me. All 
| Was enchantment.” 
| “Full well do I know by myself that what you say 
is true. But, Isabella, the letter and ring are lost.” 

“ Lost!” 

“Yes,” 

“You should have guarded them as the apple of 
| youreye. I cannot understand how you could lose 
anything so precious.” 
| “Nor IL But it was through no carelessness of 

mine.” 
| Where did you put them?” 
| In the little ivory casket embossed with gold. 
You know that your husband gave one to each of us— 
they were exactly alike—for a New Year's present.” 
“You may be mistaken. Didn’t you put them some- 
where else ?” 
“No. And not only the letter and ring, but the 
| casket is gone.” 
| The casket missing, too?” 
“ Yes, that also is gone.” 
| Where was it?” 

“On my dressing-table. The last thing I did, be- 
fore I left my room to pass the evening with you, was 
to read the letter and look at the ring; for you know 
by yourself, Isabella, how sweet it is to read and re- 
read a letter like that, and to look on a gift from so 
dear a friend. When I returned them I locked the 
casket, but didn’t remove the little golden key.” 

“ Are you certain that you didn’t remove the casket 
from the table?” 

“TI am; and yet, hoping against hope, I have 
searched in every possible and impossible place. They 
are gone—lost—and I know not why, but it seems to 
me a portent of coming evil, of danger—death.” 





CHAPTER IIL 


Four hours after he left the castle, the courier stood 
in the presence of Montalvan. 

“ Well, Vidal,” said he, “ you have returned sooner 
than I had any good reason to hope, and yet the hours 
of your absence have crept along at a snail's pace. And 
now tell me what news you bring me.” 

“ Donna Isabella is in good health,” he replied, and 
he handed Montalvan the packet given him by the man 
he saw standing at the gate of the castle. 

“ Why has Isabella sent me this?” was the question 
that passed through his mind, as on removing the 
wrapper he beheld an ivory easket, the same, as he 
supposed, which he gave her. The key was in the 





lock, which he hastened to turn: Raising the lid of 


| the casket, the first thing which presented itself was a 
| piece of paper, on which was written as follows : 

“ Being a sincere friend to General Montalvan, [ 
think it my duty to send him this casket, and the letter 
and ring therein contained, which were found in the 
grape-arbour, by the gardener.” 

This was without signature, and with a vague feel- 
ing of apprehension he took the letter alluded to from 
the casket, and saw that his wife’s name was inscribed 
on the back in the handwriting of Rodolph de Lacy. 
As he opened it, a ring fell from it upon the table by 
which he sat. Unheeding the ring, with compresse: 
lips and darkened brow, he ran his eye over the con- 
| tents of the letter. Omitting the more lover-like 
| portions, we give the subjuined : 

“T had fully intended, as it was necessary for me to 
go within two leagues of Montalvan castle, to ride over 
on the morrow, and spend, if no more, one single hour 
with you, my dearest and best beloved. This happi- 
ness, so ardently coveted, fate compels me to deier 
several days, a message from General Montalvan hay- 
ing\ reached me a few hours after my arrival, which 
makes it necessary for me to remain long enough to 
give my personal superintendence to affairs of moment. 
I hope, however, to have everything satisfactorily 
adjusted in such season as to enable me to be with you 
by sunset, or soon after, on Thursday next. Montalvan, 
I think, will not be able to break away from those who 
delight to do him honour, till at least one day later, 
so that there will be a little time for us to enjoy 
each other’s society, undisturbed by the noise and 
turmoil to which his successful warlike exploits will, 
for the present, subject the whole household. 

“Tn the meantime, that you may the oftener be re- 
minded of me, I send you the enclosed ring, emble- 
matic, I trust, of a nearer and dearer union of our 
hearts and lives, at no distant period than is our pre- 
sent lot to enjoy. Most devoutly do I hope that the 
emblem, in our case, may prove true. I did not look 
| at the poesy till after I had chosen the ring. May 
death alone part you and me, my own beloved.” 
| Montalvan snatched up the ring, and holding it close 
to the light read, inscribed on the inside: 

“United hearts, 
Death only parts.” 
“Tt may possibly part your hearts sooner than you 
| anticipate,” said he, in smothered accents, throwing the 
| ring upon the floor, and grinding it beneath the heel 
of his heavy boot. 

He then again read the letter, slowly, carefully, at 
the same time resting the hand that held it firmly on 
ae table, for when unsupported, it shook like an aspen 





“So he hopes to be with her—her—my wife—on the 
evening of Thursday next. That is to-morrow even- 
ing. I, too, shall be there then. Far better would it 
be were she dead—better that I were dead—I, on whose 
lips her parting kiss remains undesecrated. But no—I 
would not die yet. I must beavenged. It is a duty I 
owe myself.” 

He took up a silver call which lay on the table, and 
putting it to his lips blew a single, shrill note, It was 
answered by a page. 

“ Tell Vidal, the courier, I wish to see him.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

The page withdrew, and in a few minutes Vidal 
entered. 

“ Who answered the inquiry I ordered you to make 
concerning the Lady Isabella ?” said Montalvan. 

“T don't know his name, my lord.” 

“Was he a young man?” 

“No, my lord, not young. He was, I think, more 
than half a score of years older than your lordship.” 

“ Was it he that gave you the packet ?” 

“ Tt was, my lord.” 

“T thought so. You may go now, Vidal.” 

The courier hesitated a moment, regarding the pale, 
perturbed countenance of Montalvan with a keen, 
questioning look, as if he wished to say something ; but 
if he did, an ominous frown disheartened him, and he 
silently left the room. 

“ Yes, it must have been my faithful Garcia that sent 
me the packet. True as steel, he has a jealous eye for 
his master’s honour. And it is come to this, that my 
honour is in the keeping of a servant—that Montalvaa, 
the victorious general— the honoured and trusted friend 
of his sovereign, needs a guardian over what is dearest 
and most sacred. Well, Garcia has done right; and 
yet, when I was so happy in my ignorance, why wasn't 
it as well that I remained so? ” 

Such were the thoughts which passed through Mont- 
alvan’s mind when again left by himself. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“Look, Inez,” said Donna Isabella, “ did the western 
sky ever display a more serene glory than it does 
now?” 

“It is very calm and beautiful,” replied Inez, going 
to the window where Isabella stood. 
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For some time she stood silently gazing at the 
wonderful beauty and tranquillity of the scene. 

“May I not,” said Isabella, “accept it as an auspi- 
cious omen—a propliecy of domestic peace and felicity, 
for nature to wear so lovely an aspect, at a time when 
I am about to welcome my husband home from the 
pomp and the victories, and alas! the hardships and 
horrors of war?” 

“J hope, dear Isabella, that it is prophetic of all that 

you can ask, or wish.” 
“ «It is—it must be. I have had many letters from 
Montalvan, but in the one I received yesterday are 
words so dear, so full of trust, as to transcend all he 
ever sent me before. And you know, Inez, that Rodolph 
de Lacy will be here, too, and then you'll forget all the 
sorrow and vexation caused by the loss of your letter 
and ring.” 

“T thought he would be here before now. He said 
he should be here by sunset.” 

“Yes; but he may have concluded to go and meet 
my husband. I expect every moment to hear the notes 
of the trumpet that will herald his approach. Hark! 
did you hear that?” 

“Yes.” 

“What was it? 
trumpet.” 

“] didn’t hear distinctly, but it certainly didn’t sound 
like those cheerful notes which should proclaim the re- 
turn of a victorious general and his men.” 

“There it is again. Oh, Inez, how horrid! What 
can it be ? ” said Isabella, and lip and cheek grew white | 

with terror. 

“T can’t tell,” replied Inez, turning pale as Isabella, | 
“but a ery so wild, so agonized, could proceed only 
from some one in mortal peril.” 

“ What if it be Montalvan? ” 

“That cannot be. He is at the head of his fol- 
lowers.” 

“See, Inez,” and grasping her by the arm, Isabella 
drew her nearer to the window, and pointed to a piece 
of wood at no great distance. 

Inez looked in the direction indicated, and saw a man, 
half-concealed by the trees, walking rapidly towards 
the road. In a few moments he was hidden from 
view. 

“T thought at first it might be Rodolph,” said 
Isabella, 

At this moment an exultant flourish of trumpets 
broke the silence, and very soon, in the light of the 
full moon, the glitter of arms and armour, and the 
tossing of plumes were visible. 

“Dear Inez,” said Isabella, her whole countenance 
radiant with joy, “ the bliss of this moment repays me 
for all the fear and anxiety I have suffered, during the 
long and weary time of my husband’s absence. How 
often, in imagination, have I seen him lying pale, 
bleeding, dying, on the battle-field, with no one near 
to give him even a cup of water. But now, I have no 
words to express the sweet content, the fulness of joy, 
which pervades my whole being, leaving no room for 
doubt or fear.” 

‘“‘ May you ever feel thus, my dear Isabella.” 

“ Look—they’re almost here. Come with me, Inez, 
for I must be first,” she added, playfully, “to welcome 
home the great general, Riego de Montalvan.” 

As Montalvan entered the hall, Isabella, who stood 
by the side of Inez, with a lightness and fairy grace 
at to all her movements, sprang forward to meet 

Im. 

“You had better stand back, Donna Isabella, and 
give room for my brave companions who are pouring 
into the hall,” said he, in a hard, cold voice, and with 
a repelling wave of his hand. 

“Oh, my husband!” she exclaimed, tears starting to 
her eyes, and advancing nearer to him as she spoke, in 
spite of his stern command, “is it thus you meet me 
after so long an absence ?” 

“ The reason why I meet you thus will not be dif- 
ficult for you to find, I think. But we will speak of 
this some other time.” 

“And you will tell me why, without cause, you treat 
me thus coldly ?” 

“Without cause, Isabella? Without cause? Be- 
think yourself, and you will not dare to say thus.” 

“T shall dare speak the truth.” 

“Well, dry your tears. Go now, and be ready to 
take your seat at the table.” 

This he said in an undertone, and then turned to 
those who came with him. 

‘Come friends and brave companions, alike sharers 
my toils and dangers, my honours and my victories,” 
said he, “the banquet is ready, to which I give you a 
most hearty welcome, hoping that your long ride has 
prepared each of you to do it that justice which is 
always the best reward to both host and hostess.” 

All had seated themselves at the table, when the 
door opened, and Randolph de Lacy entered. Mont- 
alvan rose quickly, and met him near the door. 

“De Lacy,” said he, taking him aside, “I will not 
mar the harmony and good-friendship of my guests 
to-night. I therefore meet you as a friend; but re- 


It couldn’t be the sound of a 


“My lord, what have I done to deserve your en- 
mity ?” 

“ That is a question you can best answer yourself. 
Take a place at the table now.” 

“No, I sit at no banquet to-night. My business is 
to find why my servant has been beset by ruffians and 
foully murdered within a stone’s throw of your door.” 

“ Beset by ruffians ?” 

“Yes; but join your guests, my lord.” 

“Not till I see to this most strange affair.” 

“Your personal assistance isn’t needed. Presuming 
on the friendship which has so long made us almost 


several of your men in pursuit of the perpetrators of 
the vile deed.” 

“Send as many more if there be need. Thus much 
I grant you, not in the name of friendship—that is a 
bond now severed—but in that of justice. But I see 
that my guests miss me, for in the presence of the host 
lies half the cheer of the feast.” 

Rodolph lingered a little, for he felt unwilling to 
leave without speaking to Inez. Isabella saw this, and 
unhappy as she was herself, she was not unmindful of 
the happiness of others. 

“ Go, Inez, and speak to Rodolph,” said she, “ for I 
see that you, as well as myself, are incapable of tasting 
food.” 

Inez left the table unobserved, and stole to the spot 
where Rodolph stood. A few words only had passed 
between them, when loud voices were heard without. 
The next moment the door was thrown open with 
violence, and several men burst into the apartment, 


man, whose face and garments were stained with blood. 
Another was dragging forward a lad who appeared to 
be wild with terror, and who, as they stepped upon the 
threshold, made a sudden and desperate effort to break 
from the grasp of the person who held him. 

“ Don’t let him eseape! don’t let him escape!” 
several voices; ‘’tis the murderer.” 

“No, no,” said the lad! “I didn’t raise my finger 
against him.” 

“It doesn’t seem probable that a lad like him should 
attempt the life of a man strong and powerful as he 
who lies before us must have been,” said Montalvan, 
coming forward. 

“ You see, my lord,” said one of them, “ that he stole 
up behind him in the dark, and took him unawares.” 

The boy again earnestly protested his innocence. 

“If you didn’t do it, can you tell me who did?” said 
Montalvan. 

The boy remained silent. 

“ Answer me.” 

“ He will kill me if I do.” 

“Tell, and you shan’t be hurt. Refuse, and you 
shall be punished.” 


cried 


de Lacy that he meant to kill.” 

“Can it beso? Can it be that he I so trusted would 
do so foul a deed? No, he never did it. It’s alla 
miserable lie. Would he have been fool enough to 
make a boy his confidant ?” 

“ He didn’t, my lord.” 

“ How should you know, then?” 

“T was waiting to see you and your men pass, when 
a man stole along in the shadow of the trees bordering 
the road, and crouched down close to some bushes that 
were between him and me, and prevented him from 
seeing me. In a few minutes a man on horseback 
came in sight. He was walking his horse, and once or 
twice I saw him look back as if he was expecting some 
one to overtake him. The moon was behind a cloud, 
and the road overshadowed by trees, which made it so 
dark I couldn't tell who it was. He was a little past 
the spot where I was, when the man who stood near 
me suddenly sprang forward. I can hardly tell what 
happened next. I only know that there was the gleam 
of a knife,a wild and dreadful cry which made my 
blood seem as if it were freezing in my veins, and then 
the man on the horse fell to the ground.” 

“ What next? ” inquired Montalvan. 

“ The other one went and bent over him, and I heard 
him say—‘ Well, Rodolph de Lacy, I think you're past 
telling tales now.’ Just then the moon broke through 
the clouds, and I saw that it was Garcia, the steward. 
This took me so by surprise, and frightened me so, that 
without thinking I gave a sharp cry. In an instant he 
sprang to the spot where I was and seized me by the 
arm. How I didit I don’t know, butI broke from him 
and hid in the woods. He began to search for me, and 
was so near to me I could have touched him with my 
hand, when, startled by the sound of the trumpets, he 
concealed himself among some bushes, muttering to 
himself as he did so, that if I told what I had seen, he 
would kill me.” 

“ We'll see about that,” said Montalvan. 

At this moment an exclamation of joyful surprise 
broke from the lips of Rodolph de Lacy, who was 
standing by the prostrate form of the man who had 
been to him a friend as well as servant. 

“ He isn’t dead,” said he, as several gathered round 





member that to-morrow we are deadly foes.” 


him. “There's a slight pulsation at his wrist.” 


the same as brothers, I have taken the liberty to send | 


closely followed by two others bearing the body of a- 


“Twas Garcia, your steward; but it was Rodolph | 


Measures were at once resorted to for the man’s re- 
storation, which proved successful. 

When the boy had come to that part of his story 
where he said that he recognized in the assassin General 
Montalvan’s steward, half-a-dozen or more of those 
who stood listening, after conferring together a few 
moments, left the hall. They now returned, bringing 
the steward with them. 

“ He denies what the boy has told,” said one of them. 

“Tt grieves me,” said Garcia, addressing Montalvan, 
“to think that you should even listen to a tale so pre- 
posterous, and from a wicked, mischievous boy. I 
thought you knew me better than to give credence to 
so vile a lie, implicating one who for so many years 
has been your true and faithful servant, and who r 

He stopped suddenly, and every drop of blood forsook 
his face; for, looking round, he saw Rodolph de Lacy 
standing near him. 

“ You here?” he said, in a low, gasping voice. 

“ Yes, I am here.” 

“T thought—I thought——” 

“ That you had murdered me,” said Rodolph. “ There 
lies your victim, but he too lives.” 

“T am lost!” cried the wretched man, attempting to 
rush from the room by a door that had been left open. 
He was prevented by those who stood near, when, 
turning his face toward the wall, he quickly took some- 
thing from his pocket, and swallowed it. He then ad- 
dressed General Montalvan. 

“T have somewhat to say to you,” said he, “and I 
must say it now, for I’ve not a half-hour’s life in me.” 

“T am ready to hear you,” was Montalvan’s answer. 

“Do you remember the testimony which, five years 
ago, you gave against one Pedro Moreto, accused of 
robbing Rodolph de Lacy ?” 

“T do.” 

“Tt was your testimony which was the means of 
convicting him, and he was condemned to the galleys 
for life.” 

“T remember it well.” 

“T am he.” 

“Pedro Moreto, the galley-slave ?” 

“Even so. In one year I made my escape, with a 
thirst for revenge which absorbed every other passion. 
You didn’t recognize me when, with forged recom- 
mendations purporting to be from one of the first men 
in the kingdom, I applied to you for the stewardship, 
made vacant by the recent death of the incumbent, and 
you readily took me into your service. I was faithful 
that my revenge might be the more sure.. Eagerly I 
watched for the longed-for opportunity. It was a long 
time coming, but it came. How it came, the casket, 
the letter, and the ring will tell. Four years of patient 
watching had taught me how I could wound you 
deepest, as you yourself will confess when you listen 
to such explanations as those most interested can make, 
and for which I have no time. I can see without any 
explanation that I have been a fool, but, thank Heaven, 
not a murderer.” 

“Tt was you, then, who stole from my chamber the 
casket containing the letter and ring which Rodolph 
de Lacy sent me?” said Inez, addressing the steward. 

“Yes, I stole them as kings sometimes marry their 
wives, by proxy, and sent them to Montalvan by Vidal, 
the courier. I only wish I could have seen him read 
the letter; but knowing that he has had a taste of bit- 
terness worse than death, must satisfy me.” 

“ Why did you seek my life?” inquired Rodolph. 

“ Because I knew if we met, you would know who 
I was.” 

“Why did you fear that I should know you, when 
you remained unrecognized by General Montalvan ? ” 

* The face of the man who bends over another with 
a dagger in his hand, ready to take his life, will always 
haunt him. Mine has haunted you at times ever since 
I thus bent over you. You will never forget it.” 

“ You are right.” 

. “And you are answered. Is there no one present who 
will lead me away from here? My strength fails, and 
I cannot see.” 

Several stepped forward to comply with his request, 
for all saw that it was the last office he would require 
of any one while he lived. 

“ My dear Isabella,” said Montalvan, when every de- 
sirable explanation had been made, and he and Rodolph 
were friends again, “all that is left for me now is to 
beg your forgiveness—a boon which I can hardly ex- 
pect you to grant till time soothes and softens the sense 

of the wrong which I, in ignorance, did you.” 

“ There is no need that you ask for that which you 
already have,” she replied. ‘“ Sorrow is soon lost in the 
overflowing tide of so much happiness. But there’s 
another boon I would ask.” 

“It is granted already. Name it.” 

“Tt is that you will remain at home long enough to 
gild with the joy of your presence the bridal of my 
cousin Inez.” 

“ That I will do with a right good will, provided my 
friend Rodolph does not insist upon its being too long 
deferred,” he replied, with a smile. 

“You need apprehend no difficulty on that score,” 








said Rodolph. 
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“ Then, Isabella, I promise to be present at the bridal. | declares that he shall not come into the house again. | fears that he began to entertain, that he had not ob- 
But it is time that we bid each other good-night, or | And you know, as well as I do, how set he isin his | tained that strong hold upon, the heart, that he.was so 


rather good-morning, for I see that spots of grey are 
already dappling the east, and that the edges of yonder 
floating clouds begin to flush with rosy light.” 


E. D. 





THE CONTRARY MAN. 





Tr was a matter of principle with Mr. Coldstream to 
be always on the contrary side. He went contrary with 
everything. 

To find out what his opinion was on any one subject 
you had only to express your own, for he was sure to 
take the opposite side. He quarrelled, persistently, with 
all the leading men; finding fault with all they did, 
and all they failed to do. 

He carried this amiable spirit into all the relations of 
life. He married his wife merely because her friends 
opposed it, and displayed, afterwards, a wonderful in- 
genuity in finding out her opinions and preferences, in 
order that he might contradict and thwart them, until, 
after the first few months, she moved'about the house 
to whose well-ordering she devoted all her energies, 
with a timid, deprecating air; as though she really 
begged pardon for being there at all. 

She rarely attempted to express an opinion of her 
own; but when she did she was cut short by the ori- 
ginal observation, “ What do women know about such 
matters ?” or, “ My wardrobe is in a shocking condi- 
tion, Mrs. C. 
shirts that I can wear. Not a very remarkable circum- 
stance, however, when you will occupy yourself with 
matters entirely beyond your province and comprehen- 
sion.” 

In the early part of her married life, she had inad- 
vertently expressed the belief that, in purchasing articles 
belonging exclusively to her own attiré, she could lay 
out the money to better advantage. 
at a serious inconvenience and loss of time, he insisted 
upon purchasing everything for her, from a shawl 
down toa skein of cotton, He was, as he frequently 
asserted, “a martyr to her incompetency;” spending 
whole days in penetrating into the mysteries of milli- 


nery, and bringing home “such bargains,” in theshape | 


of dingy silks and ribbons, and prints and delaines of 
such oufre pattern that his wife trembled whenever she 
saw him coming home with a bundle under his arm, for 
he rarely would entrust his precious commodities to the 
care of another. 

Mrs. Coldstream bore this very patiently, until, one 
day, he sent home a bonnet of a light blue, and pro- 
fusely ornamented with flowers of the same delicate 
hue. She was a dark brunette, and taking it from the 
bandbox, she held it at arm’s length, and surveyed it 
with an air of consternation. 

“How could you select such a colour as this, my 
dear?” she said to her husband, who stood by, regard- 
ing it with evident complacency. “I can never wear 
it; I look a fright in blue!” 

Nothing more was needed. From that time hence- 
forth blue was the colour with Mr. Coldstream. In all 
its shades, from the darkest indigo to the lightest 
azure, it was the principal colour of his wife’s ward- 
robe; meeting her every remonstrance with the asser- 
tion: 

“A beautiful colour, Mrs. C., and so becoming to 
your complexion !” 

Mr. Coldstream had two children, a sdn and a 
daughter, who were brought up on the agreeable prin- 
ciple of giving them everything they didn’t want, and 
continually crossing their inclinations. The natural 
result of this was that the son left home at the first 
opportunity, and the daughter determined to do so, as 


soon as she could obtain that indispensable article to | 


enable her to do so with propriety, namely, a husband. 
As she was both pretty and sensible, and had, withal, 
a more than usual share of feminine tact, her prospects 
in this respect were very encouraging. 

“ My dear Patty,” said her mother to her one day, 
“it won't do for you to encourage Charley Reed's com- 
ing here any more; your father has a strong prejudice 
against him.” 


Now Patty owed her euphonious name to the fact | 
that it was among the few that Mrs. Coldstream dis- | 


liked; a dislike that was Shared by the young lady 
herself, who at one time made an effort to change it to 
Martha. An attempt that was instantly vetoed by her 
father, who declared “that Patty was her name, and 
that Patty it should be.” 
tunity of impressing upon her mind whenever he saw 
her in the least inclined to rebel against his authority. 
“So he would have against anyone that anybody 
else liked!” was Patty's rather unfilial rejoinder. “It 
is only because he thinks I’m partialtohim. But I’ve 


made up my mind to one thing, I won't give up | 


Charley ! ” 

And Patty’s eyes grew bright, and she set her foot 
down in a very decided manner. 

“ But, my dear, what will you do?” said Mrs. Cold- 
stream, looking very much distressed. “ Your father 


Not a decent collar, or above a dozen | 


Ever afterwards, | 


A fact that he lost no oppor- | 


| Way.” 
| &T know he always contrives: to be on the contrary 
side, whatever happens! You needn’t look so troubled, 


| desirous of winning, as he had supposed. 
In the meantime, Patty had run out the back way, 
down through the orchard: to the garden gate, which 


mother. I won't have any trouble with father, if I can | she knew he would , and stood. waiting for him, 
a) pass, g 


help it, if it’s only for your sake. But I'll manage to 
have my own way for once in my life, as you shall 
see!” 
| Patty smiled as she said this, and though her mother 


| Charley’s countenance brightened as he caught a 
glimpse of her smiling face. What she said seemed to 
be very satisfactory ; so much so that, at its conclusion, 
he caught her in his arms, kissing repeatedly her 


shook her head, dubiously, as if she had little faith in the | cheeks. And though Patty blushed, and said, “ For 


assertion, she offered no further remonstrance. 
|. The next day they were all seated together in the 
} family sitting-room. Mr. Coldstream was in a rather 
| melancholy mood; nothing having occurred, for some 
time, with which he could possibly find any fault, or 
| get up any centention. 
| Patty sat by the window, to all appearance completely 
absorbed in fashioning, some dainty bit of embroidery, 
though occasionally her bright eyes gleamed out upon 
| the path that led to the road with an expectant look. 
| Suddenly she heard a step. Even before her eyes 
| fell upon the young gentleman, who was just opening 
| the gate, the warm colour flushed up from the cheeks to 
| the temples, probabiy with anger, for she immediately 
| exclaimed : 
| “T declare! if that disagreeable Charley Reed isn’t 
| coming here again!” 
| “Hey, what's that?” said Mr. Coldstream, pricking 
up his ears, as though like the war-horse, he scented 
the battle afar off. 
“Charley Reed,” returned Patty, very composedly 
| threading her needle. “I really wish he had sense 
enough to know where he wasn’t wanted! I suppose 
because I’ve talked with him considerably lately, just 
| to pass away the time, he fancies I’m in love with him! ” 
Here the young lady gave her head a toss, as much as 
to say, whatever he might think, she hadn't the least 
| idea of it. 
“ You'd show your sense, if you was then!” retorted 
her father; “ instead of encouraging such a set of silly, 
| brainless popinjays, and which I am determined you 
| shall do no longer. Mr. Reed is a very promising young 
| man, as I’ve often had occasion to remark, and his pre- 
ference is an honour to any lady.” 


| memory, and his daughter's language had aroused such 
a strong spirit of opposition, that he actually believed 
that he had always. regarded the young man with un- 
| usual favour. 

“Well, those who lie his company are welcome to 

it. I’m going up-stairs,” said Patty. 
| And rising from her seat, she began to pick up her 
work, in a very cool, deliberate manner. 

“You'll do no such thing, Miss Patty!” said Mr. 
Coldstream, as soon as could recover from his astonish- 
| ment at the unprecedented audacity of her words and 

manner. “Just resume your seat, if you please. And 
see, too, that you treat the young gentleman in a proper 
manner!” 

Patty flirted down into her seat, muttering something, 
| to which her father could not reply, as just at this 
| moment the person in question entered. 

The young gentleman, though noted for his ease and 

| self-pessession, was evidently embarrassed by his recep- 

| tion. The unexpected cordiality of the old gentleman, 

| who, the last time he was there, had treated him with 

| marked rudeness, and the as unaccountable coolness of 

his daughter, puzzled him. 

| Patty sat with her back turned partially toward him, 
her eyes bent steadily upon her work, without giving 

| the slightest sign of recognition. 

Mr. Coldstream darted a displeased glance at his 
daughter; regarding this as a tacit rebellion against 

| his authority. 

“ Patty,” he said, clearing his throat, and speaking 


in a loud voice, “don’t you see our young neighbour, | 


| Mr. Reed?” 

Patty arose stiffly from her seat, extending, with a 
very ungracious air, her two fore-fingers te the young 
man. 

| As she did so, she glanced around.. Her mother’s 


Charley’s rueful look were too much for her risibilities, 
and unable to conceal her strong inclination tolaugh; 


box as she went, and scattering its contents at the feet 
of her astonished lover, who had risen from his seat, 
| and who began seriously to fear that, the young lady 
had taken leave of her senses. 
It was some time before Mr. Coldstream’s astonish- 
| ment and anger would allow him to speak. 
| “Very rude and improper conduct,” he: said, at last. 
“Tf this is the way that you are bringing up our 
| daughter, Mrs. C.,it is high time that she was taken 
out of your hands.” 

The reader will readily conclude that, under the 
circumstances, Mr. Reed did not care to prolong his 
stay. 
| When he arose to leave, Mr, Coldstream invited him 
to come again, in a tone and manner that would have 
been very gratifying te him,. had it not been for the 


shame, Charley!” she did not look in the least angry, 
nor did she make the slightest resistance. 


Charley did, not fail to respond to Mr. Coldstream’s 


invitation, spending at his house, at least, two even- 
ings a week; taking very philosophically the various 
exhibitions of sullerness and ill-temper, with which 
Patty rewarded his perseveramce; seeming, on the 
whole, to rather enjoy them than otherwise. This 
quite delighted Mr. Coldstream, who declared him to 
be “ vastly superior to the common run of young men; 
just the husband for Patty, inasmuch as he would have 
a mind of his own, and not give way to all her whims 
and caprices.” 

Patty immediately began to extol the graces and ac- 
complishments of the elegant Alphonse Fitzpoodle; 
following it up by lavishing upon him, when next he 
called, her sweetest smiles. This had the effect of 
elevating the young coxcomb to the seventh heaven of 
felicity, but from which he was brought rudely down by 
Mr. Coldstream’s coolly informing him “ that his com- 
pany was not desirable, and that, furthermore, he needa’t 
trouble himself to call again upon his daughter,” much 
to the satisfaction of the latter, to whom Fitzpoodle 
was an insufferable bore, 

Encouraged by Mr. Coldstream’s words and manner, 
and not.at all discouraged by Patty’s coolness, Charley 
made a formal proposal to the latter for the hand of his 
daughter.. As he was careful to insinuate that Patty's 
manner towards him was not calculated to inspire him 
with much hope, Mr. Coldstream at once gave his un- 
qualified approval. 





Mr. Coldstream was blest with a very convenient | 


astonished expression, her father’s pompous air, and | 


she precipitately leit the room, overturning her work- | 


“ Never mind Patty,” he added: “leave her with me. 
She will come round in time, if she sees there’s no help 
| for it. And if you carry a steady hand with her, not 
giving her too much of her own way, she will make 
| you as good a wife as you can find.” 

Mr. Coldstream smiled grimly to himself, as he said 
this. And certainly, Rarey never felt more satisfaction 
at an opportunity of subduing a vicious horse, than did 
this amiable individual at the thoughts of bringing to 
terms his refractory daughter. 

At the first opportunity, he informed Patty of, what 
he was pleased to term, “her undeserved good 
fortune.” 

As ‘he expected, she stoutly rebelled; and as she 
expected, he as stoutly insisted. A stormy scene 
followed; and it was not until Mr. Coldstream gave 
her the alternative of marrying Mr. Reed, or leaving 
his house, that Patty yielded, and then it was witha 
very ill grace, 

“T won't be married for six months, at any rate,” 
she said. 

“You'll. be married this day fortnight! I don't 
approve of long engagements, as I’ve often told 
you,” was the anticipated rejoinder. “You need 
not trouble yourself tu give any further directions,” 
added Mr. Coldstream, with a lofty air, “Iam 
quite competent to decide these points. You will be 
be married in a manner suitable to your station, and in 
the presence of your friends and acquaintances, and not 
slyly, as though you were ashamed of the husband I 
have selected for you.” 

Then taking some. bank-notes from his pocket-book, 
he handed them to his wife, saying: 

“It is my wish that you see that. Patty has every- 
thing, in the way of clothing, that it is fitting my 
daughter should have. And if that sum is not sufli- 
cient, you can call on me for more.” 

It was Patty’s wish to go at once to housekeeping. 
Though surrounded by every nominal comfort, she had 
never enjoyed the peace and freedom inseparable from 
a truly happy home, and which she now hoped to 
realize for herself, But she knew that Charley was 
not able to buy a house, neither would his moderate 
salary admit of his. renting such a one as she wished. 
But she was aware that her father was. the owner of 
several tenements, and had been hoping, all along, that 
he would offer to give them one, which. he could well 
afford to do. She knew. his peculiar disposition t0° 
well, however, to let him know that she »ad any such 
expectation, or even wish. 

One. day, as she was.conversing with one of her 
young friends, she remarked, in a very confident tone: 

“We shall board, as a matter of course. I dont 
intend to tie myself down to housekeeping yet awhile, 
I promise you!” 

Her father heard this, as she meant he should. 

“Don’t be too sure of that, Patty. I don’t approve 
of a young couple's, boarding out, as. I’ve often said 
| before. It gets them. into bad habits—the wife espe- 
| cially ; making her shiftless and extravagant, which you 
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are too much inclined to be already. It is of course my 
intention to settle something wpon you the day of your 
marriage, and it shall be a house |,” 

“Charley won’t be able to furnish it; s0 we shall 
have to board for awhile, at any rate.” 

“ll take care of that! I rather think that I’m 
able to furnish a house aswell as my neighbours. So 
don’t flatter yourself that you'll get off ou that score.” 

Just then Charley entered the room, to whom Mr, 
Coldstream immediately made known his intentions, 
asking him if he had any choice. 

“J will leave that to you and Patty,” he said, look- 
ing very much gratified; for it was something which 
he had hardly exp 

“Well, Patty, what do you say?” 

Now if Patty had not known her father so well, she 
might have thought that he was really desirous of 
ascertaining her wishes, in order, that he might gratify 
them; but as it was, she was too wary to be caught in 
such a trap. 

“If I must go to housekeeping,” she said, pettishly, 
“JT don’t eare much where. Only don’t let it be that 
dull, lonely place in Pleasant Street.” 

“ The very one that is most suitable, as any one, with 
the least particle of sense, would see. Itvis very con- 
venient, in perfect repair, besides having a nice garden 
attached to it.” 

And taking his hat, he invited Charley to walk over 
and examine it, 

“The very one I wanted!” exclaimed Patty, glee- 
fully, as the door closed after them. 

But there was something in her mother’s eye that in- 
stantly sobered her. 


“J know what you are thinking of,” she said, in a | 


low voice. “ And I'm half-ashamed, myself, at acting 
such a deceitful part! But what can Ido? You know 
very well how everything would be if I should speak 
and act as I feel, and that there is no other way of 
getting along with father.” 

Mrs. Coldstream could not deny this. 

“Tam not blaming you, my dear,” she said, gently. 
“But this peculiarity ia your father is calculated to 
cultivate, in those living with him, a spirit of artful- 
ness and deception, unless the disposition is naturally 
truthful and sincere, as I.trust yours is. I hope, in 
your new home, that you can act yourself, and that you | 
will not, then, try to be anything else.” 

“T know one thing,” exelaimed Patty, energetically, | 
after a long and thoughtful silence, “that if I thought 
Charlie would ever have to be managed so, dearly as I 
love him, I would sooner die than place it in his power 
to make me so completely wretched!” 

It was not until Patty stood beside him, whom her 
heart had so freely chosen, to be made his in the 
presence of God and man, that she dared to let her 
eyes shadow forth the blissful and happy emotions that 
filled her bosom. 

The change was so sudden and complete, that her 
father noticed it. 

“Ah! she is making the best of it, as I knew she 
would,” he said to his wife, inatoneof triumph. ‘See 
what it is to have firmness and judgment! If she 
could have had her own way, she would have married 
that coxcomb, Fitapoodle, instead of being the wife of 
an honest, sensible man.” 

As time moved on, net only proving the worth of 
the heart she had won, but binding it to her own by 
yet dearer ties, Patty felt that earth did not-contain a 
happier home than hers. Her father, however, took 
the whole credit to himself; declaring that she owed | 
her happiness entirely to him; and often asking her, 
“if she didn’t remember. how determinedly bent she 
was on rejecting Charley, and throwing herself away 
upon the most worthless man in town?” 

Patty never attempted to disprove these assertions, 
though she sometimes remarked, with a roguish smile, 
“that she was not.the only person ‘who went by con- 
traries.’” MG. H, 














Havrne received several communications relative to’ 
the strict privacy observed by railway officials on the 
Queen’s arrival or departure at the various railway sta- | 
ons, inquiring if it was still her Majesty’s wish to ob- 
Serve that exclusiveness observed at the time of the de- | 
mise of the late Prince Consort, we-are enabled to state, 
for tLe satisfaction of the public’in this matter, that, on | 
the Queen’s arrival at Windsor Station, on her departure 
from Osborne, her Majesty asked the cause of the! ab- 
Sence of the inhabitants from the platform she had béen 
in the habit of seeing. On being told that the officials | 
considered they were consulting the wishes of her Ma- | 
jesty by shutting out the public, the Queen replied, 
‘Not now, not now.”—Morning Paper. 

_ Tue Sartor xx A Forercn Port.—Take a sailor 
just arrived from India, I wager that almost any. bright- 


| 





of a forecastle soon takes away all desire of secing 
things more intellectual or refined. In foreign cities it 
is a rare sight to see a sailor strayed away from the 
lowest; haunts of vice as to see an alligator strolling 
over the hills. When by any chance Jack gets strayed 
away, out of sight of the "Three Jolly Tars,” and such 
similar institutions, into a more respectable neighbour- 
hood, he becomes as fidgety and uneasy as the skipper 
of a fore-and-after, which has. been blown off-shore ; 
presently it is wp stick, and back again to his old re- 
sorts. ‘To these he gives (‘tis all he has) his few pitiful 
rupees; from them he gains (‘tis all he craves) a few 
hours of reckless and sensuous delight. As an officer, 
you will have less facilities of seeing shore than when 
before the mast. Youbecome.almost as much an in- 
tegral part of the ship as her kelson. Your duties 
confine you constantly on board. You will find your- 
self in Scotland, without seeing mountain, lake or 
castle; in Italy, without seeing Rome; in Alexandria, 
without visiting the Holy Land.—“ Common Jack of 
the Merchant Service.” 








ADELINE. 


Tue June sun was shining brilliantly as we neared 
the white cliffs of Dover. My heart beat high. I was 
returning, after seven years of foreign travel, to take my 
place again among my fellow-countrymen, to struggle 
and to suffer. I felt that my life had hitherto been 
wasted; and even as I stood on the deck of the steamer, 
I marvelled at my own existence, and murmured, 
“ Wherefore do I live?” 

We landed at Folkestone. I sent my luggage to the 
hotel, determining to remain there at least one night. I 
had the world before me—why, therefore, should I 
hasten to reach London? I ordered my dinner to be 
prepared by seven o’clock, and as I had two hours to 
wait, I proceeded along the beach in the direction of 
Dover. But I soon grew weary of walking, and there- 
fore chose out a convenientspot where I might rest and 
muse. 

Seven long years had passed since I left my native 
land, with the intention never to return. As I lay on 
the rock, watching the wild waves, I thought on the 
past. Ah! well did I remember when I left college— 
how full of hope and enterprise did I hasten to London ! 
I was the only child of a younger brother. My private 
property consisted of about a thousand a-year; but I 
had a good opening at the bar, was fond of my profes- 
sion, and, above all things, desired to distinguish myself 
in the eyes of a certain fair lady, to whom I had good 
reason to believe I was not indifferent. 

Adeline St. John was, in my eyes, perfect. She was 
proud and high-spirited; like myself, an only child, 
and the very idol of her father, Colonel St. John, against 
whom I conceived a most inveterate and, as it then 
seemed, unreasonable dislike. 

The St, Johus and my mother’s family were distantly 
connected; and as the colonelliked society, I was much 
there. I was at this timeabout three-and-twenty. 

The first event of importance that occurred after my 
settling in London, was the sudden death of my father’s 
elder brother, leaving an only son to inherit his wealth 
and title. Arthur T'renleyon was only six months my 
senior, anda better-hearted, nobler fellow never ex- 
isted. The possessor of nearly twenty thousand a-year, 
and two of the finest estates fn England—added to this 
a handsome person and most fascinating manner—how 
could he fail to winany woman’s heart? Fool that I 
was! My Adeline loved me! She had told me so, and 
had promised, with her father’s consent, she would 
some future day be'mine. My cousin came to London. 
I took him to Berkeley Square. I saw the impression 

the young baronet made on the colonel, but Adeline was 
still the-same. 

Some weeks passed; one afternoon Sir Arthur called 
at my chambers. 

“Edgar, my boy,” he began, “I am come for your 
advice! I do not promise I will take it, though! I want 
a wife!” TIlooked up. A sudden presentiment of evil 





| deprived me of speech. He went on: “ What think you 


of Adeline St. John ? ” 

“She would not suit you!” I said, huskily. 

“Wouldn’t she? Ha! ha! you're jealous, eh?” 
then, suddenly changing his tone: “ seriously, Edgar, I 
mean what I say—I mean to have Adeline!” 

“Have you asked her? ” I inquired. 

“No!” he replied; “but I have sounded the old | 
gentleman, and he is enchanted!” and Arthur com- | 
menced whistling an old song. 

I trusted my Adeline, shook my head and smiled. 
He talked on for some tinie, and at last left me, telling 
me, when next we met he should be settled. 

For nearly an hour.after he was gone I sat wonder- 
ing. I thought of all the tales I had heard of my | 


eyed school-boy of twelve or fourteen will tell him of | cousin Arthur when a child, and for one instant I 


things in relation to that samé country which he never / fancied my Adeline his wife—almost faultless, as she | in some anxiety for, Adeline’s appearance, 
Creamed of. "What did he see there? Bamboo Square; was—or rather as I. believed-her, 
@ dozen or two of tawny, chunam-chewing, not too| to have heard of his ungovernable temper. 


clean or healthy Hindoo-girls, and, mayhap, the inside 
of the calabooze. ‘The low and the sensual atmosphere 





I well remembered 
She, so 


way to Berkeley Square. I found Adeline at home, and 
alone. I tried to find out whether she had any idea of 
my cousin’s intentions: She looked pale, and seemed 
anxious, but no word escaped her that could distress me. 
I arose to depart. 

“Good-bye, Edgar!” she said. She hesitated a 
moment, and then taking a small locket from her neck, 
she threw the little chain round mine. “ Keep that for 
my sake! Farewell—perhaps for ever! When you 
are heir of the Trenlyons I will be yours! Dearest 
Edgar, farewell!” and she had left me. 

I reached my chambers, and there, in my solitude, I 
tried to gather her meaning. I drew the locket from 
my bosom: on one side was a lock of dark hair, on the 
other, “ Farewell for ever!” I was not long kept in 
suspense: that same evening I received a note from 
the colonel, informing me that he had discovered his 
daughter's secret engagement, of which he most highly 
disapproved; that she had listened to reason, and con- 
sented to give me up; and he concluded by begging 
me to discontinue my visits. I wrote to Adeline. The 
letter was returned unopened. I called, and was re- 
fused admittance. I bribed her own maid with a bank- 
note to deliver her a letter, in which I bitterly re- 
proached her for her faithlessness, wished her happi- 
ness with the baronet, and concluded one of the most 
oruel letters ever penned with the words: 

“You will act your part well—the world will think 
you happy—I know you to be capable of performing 
whatever you undertake!” 

The same night that this letter reached her, I had 
already left England. ‘l'wice during those seven years 
of wandering did I see her name in the public papers: 
once my eye lighted on a pompous paragraph announc- 
ing the marriage of the beautiful and accomplished 
Adeline, with the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Trenlyon, 
Bart. ; and once again I read that she had become the 
mother of a “son and heir.” 

I cursed them all. God forgive me! those were 
early times, and my wounded heart bled afresh at the 
thought of Arthur’s happiness. But all this bitterness 
was passed. I came back now, earnestly desiring to 
see -her I had so madly loved once more. I re- 
turned with the earnest wish to do some good to my 
fellow-creatures; and as I arose from my rocky couch, 
I questioned my heart, to see if I could ealmly bear to 
meet her, And my heart bravely answered that I 
could. 

I had dined, and was walking on the terrace of the 
hotel; when a gentleman whom I had known intimately 
before I left England, joined me, and, perfectly uncon- 
scious that he had ever before seen the thin, weather- 
beaten individual beside him, politely offered me the 
Times. I thanked. him, and he entered into conversa- 
tion. Suddenly he exclaimed: 

“ We must have met before—your voice and manner 
are so perfectly familiar! Can it be Edgar Trenlyon ? ” 

“ The same, my dear sir!” I answered, as he shook 
me heartily by the hand; “somewhat changed from 
what you knew him, but as giad as ever to see an old 
friend!” 

“Changed, indeed! why you look as old as I, who am 
thirty years your senior! Ah, foolish fellow! why did 
you leave the law? There was sad talk after you were 
gone, and a certain fair Jady was at death's door for 
many weeks! But that was all a hoax, eh?” added 
Mr. Beechcroft, inquiringly. 

“T was not aware,” I answered, with a sigh, “ thatT 
left any lady in England who would regret my depar- 
ture! May I ask the name of the lady ?” 

“Oh, Lady Trenlyon! I know her intimately! 
She is very gay, and very handsome, and very fond of 
her son!” 

“ And very happy, I hope?” I ventured to add. 

Mr. Beechcroft shook his head. 

“ Well, well, she may be! But her husband has an 
awfultemper! But she gets her way somehow! People 
will talk!” 

And Mr. Beechcroft changed the subject. 

The next day I went to London, secured rooms for a 
month at a comfortable hotel, and then went to call on 
Lady Trenlyon. I paused a moment ere I knocked at 
the door; aud when I had done so, felt much agitated. 
I inquixed of the servant whether Sir Arthur was at 
home; and being answered in the affirmative, I de- 
sired the man to say that a gentleman wished to speak 
with him. 

I shall never forget the heartiness of Arthur’s wel- 
come. Lady Trenlyon was out. She would be so sorry 
not tosee me. Could I dine with them? With some 
hesitation I accepted the invitation ; and after half-an~ 
hour’s agreeable chat, I left Grosvenor Square. As I 
sauntered down Bond Street, a carriage passed me 
rapidly. One glance wasenough. Itwas Adeline. I 
went straight to my hotel. 

When I entered the drawing-room in Grosvenor 
Square, several people were already arrived. I waited 
At length 
she came. I had imagined this meeting. She came 
forward with her child in her arms; and as she ex- 





high-spirited—so quick to feél—how could she bear his | tended her hand and greeted me warmly, her colour 
violence? At length I took my hat, and wended my | never varied, nor did her voice quiver, I felt there was 
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a gulf between us; but respect calmed my feelings. 
During that evening I watched her narrowly. There 
was nothing in her manner to denote the unhappy wife. 
Once she came up to me with her little boy: 

“T have not introduced you to my Edgar! ” she be- 
gan; and then a rather deeper colour came for a mo- 
ment. 

I took the little fellowin my arms. He was very thin 
and pale, with alittle, round, white face, and the largest 
black eyes I had ever seen. He looked very intelligent, 
but sickly. I asked him his age. His voice startled me, 
as he replied: 

“TI shall be five next September; my birthday is on 
the 11th. Is it not, mamma?” 

The voice was strangely musical. 

“You are my namesake!” I said, wishing to hear 
him speak; “my name is Edgar!” 

“ Ah, you are ugly and yellow! Shall I be yellow, 
too?” 

I told him my hair was light once, and that my face 
had become dark from a scorching son. 

He listened attentively to all I said, but he was not 
childlike enough, and his large eyes were unnaturally 
bright. I felt that he would never live to inherit his 
father’s title. I saw but too well how Adeline idolized 
her child—a sure sign that all was not right. But I 
returned to my hotel happier than I left it. If Adeline 
was not contented, she appeared so; and it was many 
months ere the mask was withdrawn, and I learned the 
truth. 

I was soon on my old footing with Sir Arthur; we 
were constantly together. I saw but little of Adeline, 
except at dinner; and as the restraint of my presence 
wore away, I was often startled and distressed at the 
violence of Sir Arthur’s manner. She never seemed to 
resent the most abusive language, would leave the 
room when ordered, and would come back when sent 


for. Little Edgar always sat and looked on; he never | 


spoke, or showed signs of fear during these stormy 
scenes, but seemed to watch them both, as if his life 
depended on the effect of his father’s cruel words. 

The moment Sir Arthur's passion was over, he 
would do anything to make amends; but whether he 
was raving or entreating for forgiveness, Adeline was 
always the same. I often thought that her coolness 
irritated him; but on reflection I believed her to be 
the best judge. 


Time wore on. It was towards the end of October 


that I received an invitation from Sir Arthur to join | 


him at his country seat. It was many years since I had 
been to Trenlyon Manor. I felt my presence could no 
longer distress Adeline, and therefore went. The first 
few weeks of my stay were unusually pleasant, Sir 
Arthur gave way to no violent storms of temper, and 
Adeline was looking bright; even the child seemed to 
thrive better in the country. 

One evening we were sitting over our wine, when 
the servant brought in a letter for Adeline, saying the 
man waited for an answer. She read it quiety, and 
then, saying the messenger need not wait, put it into 
her pocket. 

«“ What’s in the note, Adeline? ” inquired Sir Arthur. 

“Oh, merely a letter on business! ” 

She went on working. 

“ Give it to me!” he said, peremptorily. 

“T cannot!” she answered in a low tone. 

“ Give it me instantly!” he exclaimed, at the same 
time rising up. 

She rose, too, and calmly put the letter in the fire. 
I hardly know what followed. There was a slight 
struggle. He raised his hand and struck her. She 
spoke not, but I never saw a living being s0 pale before, 
as she raised little Edgar in her arms, and with him 
left the room. We stood and looked at each other. 

“ Coward,” I muttered. 

He flung himself into his chair. 

“ Yes! call me so—I deserve it! Good God! what 
have I done? Will she ever forgive me?” 

He covered his face with his hands, and sobbed con- 
vulsively. I left him, not to seek Adeline; but as I 
reached the conservatory, Adeline entered the library 
by another door. She sat down and groaned aloud. I 
drew back that I might watch her without being seen. 
I had not been there many minutes before the door was 
pushed hurriedly open, and Sir Arthur entered, looking 
almost distracted. He started on seeing his wife, then 
rushed forward and sank on his knees before her, while 
he entreated for her forgiveness in tones of passionate 
grief. Breathlessly I watched them. At first his pas- 
sionate appeal seemed to have no effect. She sat pale 
and statue-like. Suddenly she arose, and, releasing 
herself from his grasp, walked to the fire-place and 
leaned against the mantel-piece. He went on; he did 
not attempt to justify himself. No reproaches from her, 
he said, would be so hard to bear as the sense of the 
wrong he had done; but he entreated she would at least 
speak—at least tell him that in the course of time she 
would forgive, if she could not forget, his unpardonable 
violence. Oh! Adeline—Adeline! Still she stood 
there. No word—no sign. 
distress, I felt almost more for him at the moment than 
for her. 


“ Adeline!” he exclaimed, “as you hope for mercy, 
do not deny it to a fellow-creature ! ” 

Then she spoke. 

“Mercy!” she , With a hollow laugh. “ Where 
should Jseek it? Did I not tell you once that I never 
would or could love you? Did I not say that if ever 
God could permit our union, His justice must be slum- 
bering, and I could neither believe nor trust Him more? 
I had never disobeyed my father’s will—I dared not 
disobey him then; but I told you I would hate you, 
and yet you said you loved me! You call it love to 
make a woman wretched for life! I told you that the 
solemn vows that I pronounced, on me were not bind- 
ing—for my faith was gone! I promised I would be 
| yourslave! Yes, you may writhe! Have not I been 
| one? Have I ever resented one cruel word—ever till 
| to-night resisted one command ? You dare not answer.” 
| Adeline, for mercy’s sake!” 
| His wild, imploring accent would have melted a heart 

of stone—but hers wassteeled by suffering : she heeded 
him not. 
“From the day I became your wife I have never 
| knelt in prayer, and I never will! I am your slave, 
and must be till the course of one of us is ended; and 
oh that mine might end this night! I loved once! nay, 
Ilovenow! Why should I deny it? And you came 
between me and all my hopes of happiness! Yes, I am 
| your slave! My father sold me for your wealth! You 
| paid a costly price: it is but right you should ill-treat 
| your bargain! I will struggle with fate no more! For 
| this world and the next I am doomed! Beat me—mur- 
der me if you will—I shall not complain!” 
| There was a dead silence. Sir Arthur had flung him- 
| self on the sofa; he saw it was useless to try to soften 
her. Adeline stood proudly up, her large, dark eyes 
gleamed defiance. I had heard her confess her love for 
me—but the confession was agony. The death-like 
silence was broken by a low, moaning cry. Adeline 
sprang towards ‘her child. 

“ Help—help!” she cried; * Edgar is dying!” 

The excitement of the scene had been too much for 
his delicate frame: one convulsion succeeded another 
with fearful rapidity. 

The doctor did not arrive till long after midnight. 
He shook his head as he followed Sir Arthur and my- 
self from the room. 

“No earthly power can save him!” he said; “he 
may linger on for some weeks, but his reason will never 
be restored. It must have been some great shock to 
produce convulsions like these ? ” 

Dr. Masters looked inquiringly at Sir Arthur. I left 
them alone together. 

The next morning was Sunday—such a calm, peace- 
ful Sunday morning. I had slept but little, and as 
soon as. 1 was dressed I hastened to the nursery. Ade- 
line sat just as I had left her. Little Edgar was quiet 
now, but the hand of death was heavy on his glazed 
eyes and hollow cheeks. Adeline hardly noticed my 
entrance. Isat down, but I did not speak. Presently 
Sir Arthur came in. That night of misery had done 
its work on him. He went up to Adeline—kissed her 
forehead, and then said: 

“ Edgar, my son—where’s mamma ? ” 

The glazed eyes opened fully—a slight shiver con- 
| vulsed him for a moment—he turned his face towards 
| his mother, murmured, “ Dear mamma!” gave a deep 

sigh, and expired. 
| No shriek burst from the unhappy Adeline. Sir 
| Arthur gazed at his child for a moment as if he doubted 
| the possibility of the awful loss he had sustained; and 
| then he said, as he lifted him in his arms: 

“The Lord’s will be done!” 

Adeline’s face was convulsed, and I thought she 
would have fainted ; but she commanded herself suffi- 
ciently to say to me: 

“Do not leave my husband!” and then, with a firm 
step, she left the room. 

Poor Sir Arthur! his was a severe trial. 

“God’s hand is heavy upon me!” he said; “ but I 
have deserved it! Had it not been for my own violence, 
my child would have been yet alive—my wife perhaps 
would have loved me!” 

Three days passed slowly away; Adeline remained 
shut up in her own room. Sir Arthur and I were much 
together. 

The morning of the funeral came. Sir Arthur was 
mere resigned than I had hoped; he stood for nearly 
an hour gazing on that sweet, pale face; he was about 
leaving the room, when Adeline entered. She was 
much changed: the proud, defiant look was gone from 











loved so fondly years ago, than the proud, haughty 
woman she had become since her marriage. 

“ Good-bye, my darling child!” she said, and she 
| stooped down and kissed the fair white forehead ; her 
| tears were falling fast. Sir Arthur stood beside her. 

Suddenly she turned : 
“My child has been taken from me!” she faltered. 
| “In his grave let us bury all memory of past wrong. 


her dark eyes; she was more like the Adeline I had | 


when I came again, it was a day of great rejoicing—f 
Sir Arthur's only son, Lewis, had attained his majority. 
Tam a very eld man now, and I have survived all [ 
love; I had my sorrows, but they have long passed. 
I know that Adeline was happy in her husband’s love. 
No shadow ever came again between them, and I now 
often have a pretty child called Adeline to come ang 
see me, who calls me Uncle Edgar. That child is 
Adeline’s grand-daughter. Before Sir Arthur died ha 
knew all; and when he told me how good a wife Ade- 
line had been, and how blessed he had been in her affec- 
tion, I was content. Adeline died happy. I have no 
sorrow now. 














We believe that her Majesty’s private band wil] 
— their duties at Windsor Castle; on Christmas 
| nex 

Nancy six tons of lead were shot into the Wimble- 
| don butts, in the form of bullets, during the late com- 
petition. 

Her Masesty Queen Vicrorta and the Royal 
children arrived at the Palace of Lacken on Thursday 
evening, August 13th. 


Capratn Morrit, of the steamer Florida, writes 
that, up to May 11, he had destroyed 9,700,000 dollars 
worth of Northern commerce, and had eluded thirteen 
Federal cruisers sent to destroy him. 

THE Courrier of Odessa states that the capital of 
the English company which have undertaken to con- 
struct the railroad between Moscow and Sebastopol 
amounts to 156 million roubles (624,000,000fr.). 


A TESTIMONIAL to Mr, Henry Berkeley, M.P., for 
Bristol, for so many years past the earnest advocate of 
the ballot in the House of Commons, is understood to 
| be now actively in preparation. 
| (He Richmond papers represent that General Lee’s 
' army is in good spirits, and that a general battle on the 
line of the Rapidan is not impossible, as General Lee 
is reported to be quite ready. 

As an evidence of the forward state of the season, 
it may be mentioned that at the Duke of Richmond's, 
during the races at Goodwood, bread was served at 
| breakfast made from the new wheat. 


| A COMMUNICATION from Lisbon announces the con- 
finement of the Queen of Portugal for October, and 

states that King Fernando will be the godfather, and the 

Princess Clotilda, sister of the Queen, godmother. 

Ir seems scarcely credible that, after so many appeals 
| for public assistance and co-operation, funds should 
| still be found wanting by the dean and chapter to com- 
| plete the work of adornment of the metropolitan cathe- 
| dral. Yet, unfortunately, such at present is the fact. 


A Paris letter in the Salut Public of Lyons states 

that the daughter of Count Apraxine, grand-daughter 

| of Count Tatstcheff, formerly Ambassador of Russia at 

| Vienna, the adopted daughter of Prince Esterhazy, and 

wife of Count Batthyany, will shortly appear on the 
stage. 

No Prime Minister of late years, it has very re- 
cently been calculated, has been so lavish of the 
honours of the crown as Lord Palmerston. The new 
baronies of Haughton and Annaly will be the 29th and 
30th peerages of the United Kingdom created at Lord 
Palmerston’s recommendation, and of these 30 peerages 
18 are cases in which new families have been ennobled, 


Tue sudden deaths of eminent men—the first of a 
judge, who had never suspected his own malady, and 
the second of a queen’s counsel, concerning whose 
untimely end an impatient jury, guided by a dogmatic 
coroner, have guessed at a verdict—have set all the 
world arguing upon the subject of heart-disease and 
indigestion. 

Tue Post of Thursday, August 12, says:—“ The 
straw-plait trade is a principal branch of industry in 
Switzerland, particularly in the cantons of Friburg and 
and Argau, the productions of which can compete with 
those of England and Belgium. The amount of 
business done in the canton of Friburg goes on in- 
creasing every year, and has already reached the sum 
| of one million. 
| Te Pyeumatic Despatcu Company held a general 

meeting last week. The chairman remarked that what 

was experiment had now become practice. The Com- 

pany has carried her Majesty’s mails since February 
| last, to the entire satisfaction of the Postmaster-General. 
| Thirty trains per day have been despatched with per- 
fect regularity, and more than 4,000 trains have been 
sent without any delay, at a cost of working averaging 
£1 4s, 5d. daily. A few days since, the directors made 
experiments, and found that in one day they could 
| carry 172 trains, averaging 1} tons each, and the total 
| cost of the day’s work was only £1 16s. 7}d., or 2}d. per 
train, or 13d. per ton. They had, therefore, obtained 
an extraordinary power at an extraordinary cheap rate. 
Until the main tube was laid down, which would be 








So deep was Sir Arthur’s | Will you forgive me, oh my husband?” And in another | 2} miles in length, the full results of their operations 
instant she was clasped to his heart. 
Years passed before I revisited Trenlyon Manor; and 


could not be calculated, except by analogy with what 
| had been done. The report was adopted, 
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SELF-MADE; 
on, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
Br Mus. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress,” &e., de. 





CHAPTER XLVL 
NEW LIFE. 
Oh, mighty perseverance! 
Oh, courage, stern and stout! 
That wills and works a clearance 
Of every troubling doubt, 
That cannot brook denial 
nd scarce allows delay, 
Mitore strength for overy dey? 
ore stren, ! 
nied 4M. F. Tupper. 

Wuen the judge met his daughter at dinner that 
evening, he informed her of the new arrangement 
effected with Ishmael Worth. 

he Merlin listened in some surprise, and then 
asked : 

“Was it well done, papa?” 

“What, Claudia?” 

“The making of that arrangement with Ishmael.” 

“TI think so, my dear, as far as I am interested at 
least, and I shall endeavour to make the arrangement 
profitable also to the youth.” 

“And he is to remain with us until we go to 
town?” 

“Yes, my dear; but you seem to demur, Claudia. 
Now what is the matter? What possible objection can 
there be to Ishmael Worth remaining here as my 
assistant until we go to town?” 

“ Papa, it will be accustoming him to a society and 

style that will make it very hard for him to return to 
the company of the ignorant men and women who have 
hitherto been his associates,” said Claudia. 
_ “But why should he return to them? Young Worth 
1s very talented and well-educated. He works to en- 
able him to study a profession. There is no reason on 
earth why he should not succeed. He looks like a 
gentleman, talks like a gentleman, behaves like gentle- 
man! nd there is nothing to prevent his becoming a 
gentleman.” 

“Oh, yes, there is, papa! Yes there is!” exclaimed 
Claudia, with emotion. 

“To what do you allude, my dear?” 

“To his—low birth, papa!” exclaimed Claudia, with 
& gasp. 

“His low birth? Claudia! Is the young man to 
be despised upon account of his birth? In the circle 
of my acquaintance there are at least half-a-dozen 














[NEW LIFE.] 


able parents.” 

“Yes! poor, but—respectable!” ejaculated Claudia, 
with exceeding bitterness. 

“My daughter! what do you mean by that? 
Surely young Worth’s family are honest people ?” in- 
quired the judge in surprise. 

“ Tshmael’s parents were not respectable! his mother 
was never married! I heard this, years ago, but did 
not believe it. I heard it confirmed to-day!” cried 
Claudia, with a gasp and a sob, as she sank back in her 
chair and covered her face with her hands. 

The judge laid down his knife and fork and gazed at 
his daughter, muttering : 

“That is unfortunate! very unfortunate! he, will 
never get over that reproach; so far, you are right, 
Claudia.” 

“Oh, no,I am wrong! basely wrong; He saved my 
life, and I speak these words of him, as if he were 
answerable for the sins of others! as if his great mis- 
fortune were his crime! Poor Ishmael! Poor, noble- 
hearted boy! He saved my life, papa, at the price of 
deadly peril and terrible suffering to himself! Oh, re- 
ward him well, lavishly, munificently! but send him 
away, I cannot bear his presence here, exclaimed the 
excited girl. 

“ Claudia, it is natural that you should be shocked at 
hearing such a piece of news; which, true or false, 
certainly ought never to have been brought to your ear. 
But, my dear, there is no need of all this excitement 
on your part. I do not understand its excess. The 
youth is a good, intelligent well-mannered boy, when 
all is said. Of course he can never attain the position 
of a gentleman; but that is no reason why he should 
be utterly cast out. And as to sending him away, 
now, there are several reasons why I cannot do that; 
in the first place, he is not able to go; in the second, 
I need his pen; in the third, I have made an engage- 
ment with him which I will not break. As for the rest, 
Claudia, you need not be troubled with the sight of 
him; I will take care that he does not intrude upon 
your presence,” said the judge, as he arose from the 
table. 

Claudia threw on her garden-hat and hurried out of 
the house. That day she had learned, from the goss1, 
of old Mrs Jones, who was on a visit to a married 
daughter in the neighbourhood, Ishmael’s real history, 
or what was supposed to be his real history. She had 
struggled for composure all day long, and only utterly 
lost her self-possession in the conyersation with her 

father at the dinner-table. Her whole nature was di- 
vided and at war with itself. AJl that was best in 
Claudia Merlin’s heart and mind was powerfully and 
constantly attracted by the moral and intellectual ex- 
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| prosperous men who were the sons of poor but respect- | cellence of Ishmael Worth; but all the prejudices of 


her rank and education were revolted by the circum- 
stances attending his birth, and were up in arms against 
the emotions of her better nature. 

Claudia Merlin returned home in a better mood to 
meet her father at the tea-table. 

“ Papa,” she said, as she seated herself at the head of 
the table and began to make the tea, “you need not 
trouble yourself to keep Ishmael out of my way. Dread- 
ful as this discovery is, he is not to blame, poor boy. 
And I think we had better not make any change in 
our treatment of him; he would be wounded by our 
coldness; he would not understand it, and we could not 
explain. Besides, the six weeks will soon be over, and 
then we shall be done with him.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so, my dear; especially 
as I had invited Ishmael to join us at tea this evening 
and forgotten to tell you of it until this moment. But 
Claudia, my little girl,” said the judge, scrutinizing her 
pale cheeks and heavy eyes, “ you must not take all 
the sin and sorrows of the world as much to heart as 
you have this case; for, if you do, you will be an old 
woman before you are twenty years of age.” 

Claudia smiled faintly ; but, before she could reply, 
the regular, monotonous thump of a crutch was heard 
approaching the door, and in another moment Ishmael 
stood within the room. 

There was nothing in that fine, intellectual counte- 
nance, with its fair, broad, calm forehead, thoughtful 
eyes, and finely-curved lips, to suggest the idea of an 
ignoble birth. With a graceful bow and sweet smile 
and a perfectly well-bred manner, Ishmael approached 
and took his seat at the table. The judge took his 
crutch and set it up in a corner, saying: 

“T see you have discarded one crutch, my boy! You 
will be able to discard the other in a day or so.” 

“ Yes, sir; I only retain this one in compliance with 
the injunctions of the doctor, who declares that I must 
not bear full weight upon the injured limb yet,” replied 
Ishmael, courteously. 

No one could have supposed from the manner of the 
youth that he had not been accustomed to mingle on 
equal terms in the best society. 

Claudia poured out the tea. She was not deficient 
in courtesy ; but she could not bring herself, as yet, to 
speak to Ishmael with her usual ease and freedom. 
When tea was over she excused herself and retired. 

Ishmael improved in health and grew in favour with 
his employer. He walked daily from his chamber to 
the library without the aid of acrutch. He took his 
meals with the family. 

Claudia treated him well; with the inconsistency of 
girlish nature, since she had felt such a revulsion 
towards him, and despite of it resolved to be kind to 
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him, she went to the extreme and treated him better | 


than ever. 
The judge was unchanged in Ais manner to the 
struggling youth. 





And so the time went on, and the month of Novem- 
ber arrived. 
Ishmael kept the Rushy School in mind. Up to this | 


time, no schoolmaster had been found to undertake its 
care. And Ishmael resolved if it should remain vacant 
until his engagement with the judge should be finished, 
he would then take it himself. 

All this while Ishmael, true to the-smallest duty, had 
not neglected Reuben Gray's accouttt#Beoks. They had 
been brought to him by Gray every week to be posted 
up. But it was the second week im Movember before 
Ishmael was able to walk to Woodside and see Hannah's 
babes, now fine children of nearly three months-of age. 
Of course Ishmael, in the ge of his natore, was 
delighted with them; and equally, of course, he de- 
lighted their mother with theft 

The last two weeks in Noventber were devoted by 
the judge and his family to preparations for their de- 

arture. 
, As the time slipped by and the interval of their stay 
grew shorter and shorter, Isigoael began to count the 
days, treasuring each precious dey that still gave him 
the sight of Clandia, 

On the last day but one before their departure, all 
letters having been finished, the ge was in his 
library, selecting books to be ed. Ishmael was 
assisting him. When their task was completed, the 
judge turned to the youth and said: 

“ Now, Ishmael, 1 will leave the keys of the library 
in your possessiom. You will come occasionally to see 
that all is right here; and you will air dust the 
books, and im wet weather have « fire to keep 
them from moulding. In recompense for your care of 
the library, Ishmael, I will give you the use of such 
law books or may need to continue your studies. 
Here is a ligt of works that I recommend yon to read in 
the order im which they are written down,” said the 
judge, handing the youth # folded paper. 

“I thank you, sir; I thank you, very much,” an- 
swered Ishmael, fervently. 

“ You can either read them here, or take them home 
with you, just as you please,” continued the judge. 

“ You are very kind and I am very grateful, sir.” 

“Tt seems to me I am only just, and scarcely that, 
Ishmael! The courts open shortly. I would strongly 
recommend you to attend them and watch the trials; it 
will be a very good school for you, and a great help to 
the progress of your studies.” 

“Thank you, sir, FE wilt follow your advice. I have 
an especial reason for fixing my home here; and here I 
must succeed or fail!” said Ishmael, earnestly, as he 
thought of his mother’s’ early death, and unhonoured 
grave, and his vow torescue her memory from reproach. 

“It appears to me that your native place would be 
the last spot on earth where you, with your talents, 
would consent to remain,” said the judge, significantly. 

“T have a reason—a sacred reason, sir,” replied 
Ishmael, earnestly, yet with some reserve in his manner. 

“A reason ‘with which the stranger intermeddleth 
not,’ I suppose ? ” 

Ishrzael bowed gravely, in assent. 

“Very well, my yeung friend; I will not inquire 
what it may be,” said Judge Merlin, who was busying 
himself at his writing bureau, among some papers, from 
which he selected one, which he brought forward to the 
youth, stying: 


| the vanishing carriage, which was quickly lost to -view 





“Flere, Ishmael—here is a memorandum of your | 


services, which I have taken care to keep; for I knew 
full well that if I waited for you to present me a bill, I 
might wait for ever. 
however, in time. Now| find by my memorandum 
that I owe you about sixty pounds, Here is the money. 
There, now, do not draw back and flush all over your 
face at the idea of taking money you have well earned. 
Oh, but you will get over that in time, and when you 
are a lawyer, you will hold out your hand for a thump- 
ing fee, before you givean opinion on a case! * langhed 
the judge, as he forced the notes into Ishmael’s hands, 
and left the library. 

On the following Saturday morning, the judge and 
his daughter left Tanglewood for London. They 


| days of my youth, without ‘knowing the symptoms. 
You will learn to do such things, | 


| 


| of all the young men 


travelled in the private carriage, driven by the heroic | 


“Sam.” The parting, which shook Ishmael’s whole 


nature like a storm, nearly rending soul and body | 


asunder, seemed to have but little effect upom Miss 
Mertin. 
shaking hands with Ishmael, wishing hint success, and 
hoping to see him, some day, on the bench. 

This Claudia said laughing, as with good-humonred 
raillery. 

But Ishmael bowed very gravely, and though his heart 
was breaking, answered calmly : 

“T hope so, too, Miss Merlin. We sball see.” 

“ Au revoir!” said Claudia, her eyes sparkling with 
mirth. 

“ Until we meet !” answered Ishmael, solemnly, as he 
elosed the carriage-door, and gave the coachman the 
word to drive on. 


She went through it with great decorum, | 


| things sometimes ; bat Miss Claudia Merlin!” 





| stairs to arrange his books and clothes, in his own 


As the carriage rolled away, the beautiful girl, who | 


was its sole passenger, and whose eyes had been spark- 
ling with mirth but an instant before, now threw her 
hands up to her face, fell back in her seat, and burst 
into a tempest of sobs and tears. 

Ignorant of what was going on within its curtained 
enclosure, Ishmael remained standing and gazing affer 


in the deep shadows of the forest road, until Judge 
Merlin, who at the last moment had decided to travel 
on horseback, rode up to take leave of him and follow 
the carriage. 

““Well, good-bye, my young friend. Take care of 
yourself!” were the last adiens of the judge, as he 
shook hands with Ishmael, and rode away. 

“I wish you a pleasant journey, sir,” were the final 
words of Ishmael, sent after the galloping horse. 

Then the young man, with desolation in his heart, 
turned into the house to set the library in order, léck it 
up, and remove his own few personal effects from the 
premises, : 

Reuben Gray, who had come up to assist the Ure 
receive his final orders, and see him off, waited o 
with his light waggon, to take Ishmael and his luggage 
home to Woodside. Reuben helped Ishmael to-transfer 
his books, clothing, &c., to the little mn. And 
then Ishmael, after having taken leave of Katie, and 
left a small present im Her hand, jumped into his seat, 
and was driven off by Reuben. 

They found a very comfortable sitting-room awaiting 
them. Reuben, in the pride of paternity, had re-fur- 
nished it. There was a warm red carpet on the floor, 
warm red curtains at the windows, a bright fire burn- 
img in the fireplace, a neat diuner-table set out, and, 
best of all, Hannah seated in a low rocking-chair, with 
one rosy babe on her lap, and another in the soft white 
¢radle bed by her side. Hannah laid the baby she held 
beside its brother in the cradle, and arose and went to 
Ishmael, and took him in her arms and weleomed him 
home again, saying: 2 

‘Oh, my dear boy, I am so glad you have come back. 
1 will make you happier with us than you have ever 
been before.” are 


“You have always been very good to me, aunt 
Hannah,” said Ishmael, warmly, returning her embrace. 





After dinner, when the young man had gone up- 


room, and had left Hannah and Reuben alone, Hannah | 
complained of Ishmael’s derelictions to the duty of the | 
dinner-table. 

“ Tt’s no use talking, Hannah, he can’t help it. His | 
heart is so full, and that’s just about the truth on't. | 
*T was the same way with me when I was young and | 
was in love with you. And warn’t you contrary | 
nyther? Lord, Hannah, why when you used to get | 
on your high horse with me, I'd ‘be off my food for | 
weeks and weeks together. My heart would be swelled | 
up to my very throat.” 

“But what foolishness and craziness for Ishmael to 
be in love with Miss Merlin,” exclaimed Hannah, im- | 
patiently. 

“Law, woman, who ever said love was anything else | 
but craziness and the rest of it,” laughed Gray. 

“ But Miss Merlin thinks no more of Ishmael than 
she does of the dirt under her feet,” said Hannah, 
bitterly. 

“Begging your pardon, she thinks a deal more of 
him than she'd like anybody to find out,” said honest 
Reuben, winking. 

“ How did you find it out then ?” inquired his wife. 

“Law, Hannah, I haven’t been fried and froze by 
turn, with all sorts of fever and ague love fits, all the 


And I tell you that the high and mighty heiress, 
Miss Claudia Merlin, loves the very buttons on our 
Ishmael’s coat better than she loves the whole world 
and all the people in it besides. And no wonder, for 
I ever seed, gentlemen or 
working-men, Ishmael Worth is the most handsomest 
in his looks and his manners, and his speech and all. 
And I believe, though I am not much ofa judge, as he 
is the most intelligentest and book-larnedest. I never 
see his equal yet. Why, Hannah, I don’t believe 
there is e’er a prince a livin” as has finer manners, I 
don’t.” 

“But, Reuben, do you mean what you say? Doyou 
really think Miss Claudia Merlin condescends to like 
Ishmael? I have heard of ladies doing such strange 


“I told you, and I tell you again, as she loves the 
very buttons off Ishmael’s coat better than she loves 
all the world besides. But she is as proud as Lucifer, 
and ready to tear her own heart out of her bosom for 
passion and spite, because she can’t get Ishmael out 
of it! She'll never marry him, if you mean that; 
though I know sometimes young ladies will marry 
beneath them for love; but Miss Merlin will never 
do that.” 

The conversation could go no farther, for the sub- 
ject of it was heard coming down the stairs, and next 
moment he opened the door and entered the room. 

He took a seat near Hannah, smiling and saying. 





| until the Christmas holidays., So it is not worth w 


“ For this one afternoon I will take a holiday, Aunt 
Hannah, and enjoy the society of yourself and the 
babies.” 

He was never weary of wondering at Hannah anj 
her children. To behold his maiden aunt in the cha- 
racter of a wife had been a standing marvel to Ishmael, 
To ae her now as a mother was an ever 
growing delight to the genial boy. She had lost her 
old-maidish appearance; she was fleshier, fairer and 
upon. And she wore a pretty bobbin- 
net cap and a bright-coloured calico wrapper, and she 

herself with needlework while rocking the cradle 
with her foot, and humming a little nursery song. As 
for Reuben, he arose as Ishmael sat down, stood con- 
templating his domestic bliss for a few minutes, and 
then took his hat and went out upon his afternoon 
rounds among the field labourers. A happy man was 
Reuben Gray! 





CHAPTEB XLYIL 
RUSHY. 
He feels, he fecla-withia hint 
courage self-possest, 
That force that yet shall win him, 
The brightest and the best; 
The stalwart Saxon daring 
That steadily on, 
Until the goal be won. M. F. Tupper. 
Ishmael did, whem he found himself 
de, and got over the anguish 
pater ye with Claudia and the excitement of his 
from Tanglewood, was to walk over to Rushy 
and inquire whether a master had yet been heard of 


going to be! There ain’t much 

as knows anything about this 
The .children as comes to it— 
the dullest, heailstrongest, for- 
wardest set o’ boys as ever was; and their fathers and 


3 


mothers, take ‘em » ate the bad payingest! 
The fact is, concerning this school, one may say the 
wexation is sartain and the, un-sartain,” an- 


swered Brown, whom Ishmael found, as usual, saun- 
tering through the fields with his pipe in his mouth. 

“ Well, then, as I am on my feet again, and no other 
master can be found, I will take it myself; that is to 
say, if I can have it,” said Ishmael. 

“ Well, I expect you can. Mr. Middleton, he sent 
his lawyer down here to settle up affairs after he had 
bought the property, and the lawyer, he told me, as I 
had been so long used to'tlie place as 1 was ito keep on 
a managing of it for the new master; and as a letting 
out of this school was a part of my business, I do 


s’pose F can let you have it, if you like fo take it.” 
“ Yes, I should, and I engage it from the first of 
January. There are now but two weeks remaining 


1 
i 


A) 





to open the school until these shall be over. 
meanwhile, Brown, you can let-your friends and neigh- 
bours know that the school will be ready for the recep- 
tion of pupils on Monday, the third of January.” 

“Very well, sir; I'll let them alt know.” 

“ And now, Brown, tell me, is Mr. Middleton's family 
coming in at the first of the year?” inquired Ishmael, 
anxiously. 

“Oh no, sir! the house isa deal too damp.” 

“T am sorry to hear that. Will you give me Mr. 
Middleton’s address ? ” 

“Oh! he is at London, Eaton Square; that will 
find him.” 

“Thank you.” And Ishmael departed. 

And the same day he wrote and posted a,letter to 
Mr. Middleton. 

The intervening two weeks. between that day ani 
Christmas were spent by Ishmael, as usual, in work aud 
in study. He made up the whole year’s accounts for 
Reuben Gray, and put his farm-books in perfeet order. 
While Ishmael was engaged in this latter job, it oc- 
curred to him that he could not always be at hand to 
assist Reuben, and that it would be much better for 
Gray to learn enough of arithmetic and book-keeping 
to make him independent of other people’s help in 
keeping his accounts, 

So when Ishmael brought him his books one eve- 
ning, and told him they were all in order up to that 
present day, and Reuben said : 

“ Thank you, Ishmael, I don’t know what I should 
do without you, my lad!” 

Ishmael auswered him, saying very earnestly : 

“ Uncle Reuben, all the events of life are proverbially 
very uncertain; and it may happen that you may be 
obliged to do without me; in which case, would it not 
be well for you to be prepared for such a contin- 

ency ? 

“What do you mean, Ishmael?” inquired Gray, in 
alarm. 

“I mean—had you not better learn to keep your 
books yourself, in case you should lose me?” 

“Oh, Ishmael, I do hope you are not going to leave 
us!” exclaimed Reuben, in terror. 

“Not until duty obliges me to do so, and that. may 
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not be for years. It is true that I have taken the 
Rushy School, which I intend to open on the third of 
January; but then I shall continue to reside here with 
you, and wall backward and forward between this and 


Oo What! every day there and back, and it such a 
distance ? ” 

“Yes, Uncle Reuben, Ican manage to do so by 
rising an hour earlier than usual,” said Ishmaél, cheer- 

ly. 
ee rise early enough now, in all conscience. 
You're up at daybreak! If you get up any earlier than 
that, and take that long walk twice every day, it will 
wear you out and kill you—that is all.” 

“Tt will dome good, Uncle Reuben! It will be just 
the sort of exercise’in the open air that I shall require 
to counteract the ¢ffect of my sedentery work in the 
school,” said Ishmael, cheerfully. 

“ That’s you, Ishmael! always looking on the bright 
side of everything, and taking hold of all the tools by 
the smooth handle. I hardly think any hardship in 
this world as could ‘be put upon you, would be took 
amiss by you, Ishmael.” 

“Tam glad you think so well of me, uncle Reuben ; 
I must try to retain your ‘good opinion ; it was not of 
myself I wished to speak, however, but of you. I hope 
you will learn to keep your own accounts, so as to be 
independent of anybody else's assistance. If you would 
give me half an hour's attention every night, I could 
teach you to do it well in the course of a few weeks or 
months.” 

“Law, Ishmael, that would give you more trouble 
than keeping the books yourself.” 

“I can teach you, and keep the books besides, until 
you are well able to do.it yourself.” 

“ Law, Ishmael, how will -you ever find the time ‘to 
do all that, and keep school, and read law, and take 
them long walks besides 2” 

“Why, uncle Reuben, I can always find time to do 
every duty I undertake,” replied the persevering boy. 

“Qne would think your days were forty-eight hours 
long, Ishmael, for you to get through all the work as 
you undertake.” 

“ But how about the lessons, uncle Reuben? ” 

“Oh, Ishmael, I’m too old to learn; it ain’t worth 
while now ; I’m past fifty, you know.” 

“Well, but you are a fine, strong, healthy man, and 
may live to be eighty or ninety. Now, if I can teach 
you in two or three-‘months.an art which will be useful 
to you every day of your life, for thirty or forty years, 
don't you think that itis quite worth while to learn it?” 

“Well, Ishmael, you have got a: way of putting things 
as makes people think they’re reasonable, whether or 
uo, and convinces of folks against their will. I think 
after all, you ought to be a lawyer; if so, you’d turn a 
judge and jury round your finger as easy as you turn 
other people. Ill e’en learn of you, Ishmael, though 
it does look rum for an old man like me to go to school 
toa boy like you.” 

“That is right, uncle Reuben. You'll be a good 
accountant yet before the winter is over,” laughed 
Ishmael. 

Christmas came; but it would take too long to tell of 
the rustic merry-makings in a neighbourhood noted for 
the festive style in which it celebrates its Christmas 
holidays. There were dinner, supper, and dancing 
parties in all the cottages during the entire week. 
iteuben Gray gave a rustic ball on New~year’s evening. 
And all the country beaux and belles of bis rank in 
society came and danced at it. And Ishmael, in the 
geniality of his nature, made himself so agreeable to 
everybody that he unconsciously turned the heads of 
half the young girls in the room, who unanimously 
pronounced him “ quite the gentleman.” 

lis was the last, as well as the gayest’ party of the 
holidays.. It broke up at-twelve, midnight, because 
the next day was Sunday. 

On Monday, Ishmael arose early, and walked over 
to Rushy, opened his school-house, lighted a fire 
in it, and sat down at his teacher's desk to wait the 
arrival of his pupils. 

About eight or nine o'clock they began to come by 
oue’s, two's, and tluree’s; some attended by theirparents 
and some alone. Rough-looking customers they were, 
to be sure; shock-headed, sun-burned, and freckle- 
faced boys of the humblest class ofpoor. 

Ishmael received them, each and all, with that genial 
Lindeess which always won the hearts of all who knew 

im, 

In arranging his school and classifying his pupils, 
Ishmael found the latter as ignorant, stubborn, and 
forward as they had been represented to him. 

Sam White would not go into the same class with 
Pete Johnson, because Pete's father got drunk, and 
was “had up” for fighting. Jones would not sit beside 
Bates. because Bates’s mother went out to service. 
Jem Ellis, who was a big boy who did not know his 
A B O, insisted on being put at the head of the 
highest class, because he was the tallest pupil in the 
schoel. And Brown refused to go into any class at.all, 
because his father was the manager of the estate, and 
Le felt himself above them all. 


These objections and claims were all put forth with 
loud voices and rude gestures. 

But Ishmael, though shocked, was not discouraged. 
“Tn patience he possessed his soul” that day. And 
after a while he succeeded in calming all these turbu- 
lent spirits, and reducing his little’kingdom to order. 

It was a very harassing day, however, and after he 
had dismissed his school and walked home, and given 
Reuben Gray his lesson, and posted the account-book, 
and réad a portion of his “ Ooke,” he ‘retired to bed, 
thoroughly wearied in mind and body, and keenly 
appreciative of the privilege of rest. From this day 
forth, Ishmael worked harder, and suffered more priva- 
tions than, perhaps, he had ever done at any former 
period of his life. 

He usually reached Woodside at about seven o’clock, 
where he found them waiting tea for him. As this 
was the only meal Ishmael could take at home, Hannah 
always took care that it should bea comfortable and 
abundant one. After tea he would give Reuben his 
lesson in book-keeping, post up the day’s accounts, and 
then retire to his room to study for an hour or two 
before going to bed. This was the history of five 
days out of every week of Ishmael’s life. 

On Saturdays, accerding to custom, the school had a 
holiday ; and Ishmael spent the morning in working 
in the garden. As it was now the depth of winter, 
there was but little to do, and half a day's work in the 
week sufficed to keep all in order. Saturday afternoons 
Ishmael went over to open and air the library at 
Tanglewood, and to return the books he had read, and 
bring back mew ones. Saturday evenings he spent 
very much as he did the preceding ones. 

On Sundays, Ishmael rested from worldly labours, 
and went to church to refresh his soul. But for this 
sabbath’s rest, made obligatory upon him by ‘the 
Christian law, Ishmael-must have broken down under 
his severe labours. As it was, however, the benign 
Christian law of the sabbath’s holy rest, proved his 
salvation. 

(To be continued.) 








‘THE AFTER-LOVE. 


Att the Spring-time blooms have faded, 
And the summer winds are still ; 

And’the Autumn mists are braided 
Round the edges of the hill. 


From the Westward, o’er the meadows, 
Streamed the sunset’s fading gold, 

Weaving softly with the shadews, 
Lying Eastward, dim and cold ; 

Till the moon and stars caine o’er us, 
And adownward from the skies 

Fell the trancing radiance o’er us, 
That about our pathway lies ; 


And the evening wears a splendour 
Such as Spring-time never wore; 

Bears an influence more tender 
Than the daylight ever bore. 


So this after-love in fashion, 
Purer, riper, richer seems, 
Than the gayer, lighter passion 
Of my girlhood’s vanished dreams. 


As within the organ slumbers 
Melodies, diviner far 

Than the tiny, tinkling numbers 
Of the school-girl’s light guitar. 


All my Summer hopes lay dying, 
And my May-time joys had fled, 
And the frosts of purifying 
Had been scattered o’er my head. 


Pouring o’er my soul the sweetness 
Of its consecratal wine, 
Till it rose into completeness 


Of existence made divine. E. J. B. 





AN OSSIFEBOUS CAVERN IN ARGYLESHIRE. 


A CAVERN, containing osseous remains of men and 
of lower animals, has lately been discovered on the 
property of Mr. John Malcolm, of Poltalloch. The 
cavern has been fully explored, and its contents care- 
fully examined by the Rev. Messrs. Mapleton and 
Macbride. 

These contents consist of the remains of men, of 
other animals,,and shells of edible shell-fish. The 
only article of manufacture found in it was a small celt, 
a fiimt flake; and the only domestic utensil was a 
scallop shell, or pecten maximus—the shell used by the 
ancient Celts as a drinking vessel. 

The cavern’ was evidently used as a place of resi- 
dence, for beneath the cave-stuff, or débris, were found 
ashes, bits of charred wood, and bones, a flint pebble 
for striking fire, and stones which, from their form and 
position, seemed to have served for seats. 

When first discovered, the human remains were sup- 
posed to have been those of persons who had fled there for 








shelter, when the adjacent country was laid waste by fire 


andswerd, during the ruthless raid of Alister M‘Coll Citto 

The absence, however, of metal weapons and culinary 
| vessels—both of which were of universal use in the 
| days of this scourge of Argyleshire, and which un- 
| doubtedly would have been conveyed by the refugees 
| to their place of conceahnent, and the presence of celts 
and scallop shells, seem to disprove this opinion, and 
| to point to a much higher antiquity for its inhabitants. 

What seems to confirm this opinion is the fact that 
| many of the bones, teeth, and shells were as firmly 
embedded in a calcareous matrix as are the fossils re- 
maining in the lias and carboniferous limestone. Mr. 
Macbride is erigaged in examining the contents, and 
preparing a report on the subject. 





ABERGELDIE CASTLE. 


Tue old castle of Abergeldie—which has been re- 
cently re-decorated and furnished anew for the Prince 
| and Princess of Wales—stands on the margin of the 
Dee, about two miles to the eastward of Balmoral, and 
has for centuries been the seat of one of the branches 
of the Gordon family, so numerous in this part of the 
kingdom. The estate is situated between Balmoral and 
Birk Hall, and was leased for forty years by the late 
Prince Consort. It was the residence of her late 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and was put into 
excellent order; but, from its limited dimensions and 
inconvenient apartments, is not so well adapted for the 
more extended appointments of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. The grounds are tastefully laid out, and the 
walks through the fine birches by which the estate is 
covered, extend to the policies of Balmoral, so that both 
castles are within walking distance of each. The three 
estates constituting the Royal demesne, contain up- 
wards of 35,000 imperial acres, and extend along the 
banks of the Dee eleven miles. All the varieties of 
gamecommon to the Highlands are to be found upon 
them, and there is good fishing in the rivers. The 
improvemeats projected by the late Prince Consort 
have been carried out, and Balmoral now presents a 
greatly improved appearance. The home farm is ina 
very promising condition, and the new cottages with 
which the estate is dotted, give to the place an air of 
comfort which contrasts very strikingly with the mud- 
huts and miserably cultivated spots of land by which 
they were surrounded. A new free church has just been 
erected near the Lochnagar Distillery ; and, what with 
churches and schools and the public library, the fortu- 
nate inhabitants of this property should a be wise 
and good, as they have ever been dutiful and loyal. 








REIGATE SANDS. 


Tue sands found about Reigate have long been 
extensively used for gardening purposes. The different 
shades of colour among them have been found to 
number not less than 84, varying from pure white to jet 
black. The most prominent colours are red, yellow, 
white, and black, and from these all the other shades 
appear to proceed. It is remarkable that all these 
different coloured sands partake of that superior grit, 
which causes some of them to be of such value for 
many purposes. The coarse yellowish sand is best for 
mortar making, and it is most extensively used by 
builders; it is found in greater abundance in almost 
every part of the locality than the other kinds. The 
white, commonly called the silver sand, is the next 
which is most in demand, especially for horticulture, 
and it is also used in the manufacture of glass, aud by 
smiths in welding steel, iron, &c., as well as for a great 
number of other purposes, In selecting white sand 
for special use some judgment is required, as most of 
the coloured kinds are found in close proximity to it. 
It is only in separate veins that the pure white sand is 
found ;. so changeable is its course that it is sometimes 
difficult to find it even in the best caves; hence the 
many coloured sands above alluded to, most of which 
contain ferruginous particles, which in process of time 
form ironstone. The principal or original cave is called 
the Baron’s Cave. It was used by the ancient barons 
in the year 1215, who assembled in it, it is said, to draw 
up Magna Charta; it is now only shown to visitors in 
memory of bygone days. It is reached by descending 
a long flight of steps with lighted candles. Its concave 
excavations have a peculiar grandeur. The other caves 
are numerous and extensive, most of them having 
entirely ceased yielding any supply of sand. So 
dangerous had they become that it was considered 
advisable to discontinue the further working of them 
so near the town; but as the locality abounds with 
sand strata, new caves have been opened a considerable 
distance away, which have been found to yield a 
sufficient supply. 














A Onarcoat Kincpom.—This royal personage, 
whose kingdom was situated in the wooded hills above 
Tounclaguna, and who was an hereditary prince, reign- 
ing by right of primogeniture, was a charcoal-burner, 
and his subjects consisted entirely of charcoal-burners 
and wood-cutters. Under the reign of Charles III. of 
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Spain, this king of the charcoal-burners had experienced 
the feeling of satiety arising from the excess of power 
and the fatigue of bearing the weight of empire. Like 
Charles V., he had abdicated in favour of his ally the 
King of Spain, the treaty of cession having been made 
before a notary. But the patriotism of the village had 
not recognized Joseph, and in the absence of a legitimate 
King of Spain, the successor of the Charles the Fifth of 
charcoal-burners had taken up once more the cares of 
empire.—Life of Victor Hugo. 








THE THREE GAMES OF CHESS. 
A LEGEND OF VENICE. 





Ir was night in Venice. The stars shone down upon 
the city, which in calm and tranquil beauty lay out- 
stretched beneath them. It was one of those Italian 
evenings, which though not so brilliant, are far more 
beautiful in their softened radiance than the garish 
splendour of day. Twelve had just rung from the 
cathedral, and night wrapped its misty veil about the 
city of the sea. But the noise and bustle of the day 
had not entirely subsided. Music and’ merry laughter 
were heard from a magnificent palace in one of the 
principal streets. 

The Marchioness di Lucca had selected that evening 
for a splendid entertainment, at which nearly all the 
Venetian nobility were present. Among them was the 
young Duke Alberto, who was descended from a family 
second to none in rank and social position. With many 
excellent qualities, he had one defect which marred 
them all. He was strongly addicted to gaming. 

There was a small table at one end of the apartment 
on which was a chess-board. The marchioness and 
Alberto were engaged in a game which seemed to rivet 
their whole attention. On the issue were staked ten 
thousand ducats. Besides his house and furniture, it 
was all that capricious fortune had left to Alberto. 

At length the game drew to a close, and the mar- 
chioness was the winner. The young man’s face 


flushed, and his hands trembled with nervous excite- | 


ment. 

“ One more game,” said he. 
and all that it contains.” 

* Be it so,” was the reply, and the game commenced. 
But it brought to the young duke no better fortune 
than before. He rose from the table a ruined man. 

Unable to conceal his agitation, he withdrew as soon 
as the laws of etiquette would permit, and retired to 
his palace. Alas! it was no longer his. With uncon- 
trollable agitation he paced up and down the luxurious 
apartment, and a bitter sense of regret came over his 


“T will stake my palace 


mind, and the consequences of his folly were now pre- | 


sented to him in their true colours. 

“ Alas!” said he; “degenerate that I am, I have not 
been content with squandering an ample fortune at the 
gaming-table, but must needs barter my birthright.” 

He gazed upon the pictures of his ancestors which 
lined the lofty apartment, and on which he had so often 
gazed with childish awe, as an old nurse detailed their 
valorous exploits and heroic virtues in tnes long past. 
To his distempered fancy they seemed now to look 
down upon him with expressions of blended sorrow 
and indignation. 

“ And these,” he mused bitterly, “ these portraits of 
my noble ancestors must pass into the hands of 
strangers, and I survive to bear the disgrace. No—no! 
I will not outlive my honour.” 

With a frantic gesture he seized a pistol, and was 
about to terminate his existence, when his hand was 
seized, and he saw standing beside him a stranger 
clothed in black. 

“ Hold!” was the stranger's exclamation. 

“Who and what are you?” said Alberto, indig- 
nantly, “ who thus presumes to enter my palace at this 
unseasonable hour ? ” 

“Your palace !”’ said the intruder, significantly ; “ is 
it any longer yours? But I will answer your ques- 
tion. I am a friend, as the service I have already done 
you sufficiently shows. But for me you would now be 
a corpse at my feet.” 

“ And why should I not? I ama beggar, as you 
have said. Better die than drag out a miserable ex- 
istence.” 

“And if you die by your own hand, will your ex- 
istence hereafter be less miserable?” said the stranger, 
in a low, thrilling tone. 

The young man started. 

“ But what am I to do?” he inquired. 

“T will tell you. I will engage to furnish you money 


“Devil! At least I am usually called so, though 
some prefer to call me Satan; and others still, who 
have a taste for longer names, style me Beelzebub. It 
makes little difference to me. But what do you say to 
my proposal ?” 

“Say! Can I fora moment entertain it? Begone, 
tempter! Better were it to die by my own hand.” 

“Tn which case you would of course be mine.” 

“ Better then to live in beggary.” 

“But can you endure to be pointed at in the streets, 
to be repulsed, despised, by all who have known you 
in your affluence? Can you bear to be clothed in rags, 
and sit a suppliant at the gates of those who have 
hitherto been flattered by your notice? ” 

“No, no,” said the young man, despondingly. “I 
feel that I cannot—but is there no hope, without that 
terrible alternative ? ” 

“Yes; I will give youachance. I will supply you 
with money in abundance, and ensure your success in 
winning back your lost palace and fortune. Success 
| shall crown your undertakings, and earth shall pour at 
| your feet her stores of wealth. These you shall enjoy 

for thirty years, on these conditions, At the end of ten 
years I will return and play with you a game of chess 
—at the end of twenty years I will do the same—and 
likewise at the end of thirty years. If you win in a 
| single one of these, then I will yield all title to your 
soul. If not, I shall claim it. Do youaccept? Weigh 
well the consequences of a refusal.” 
| These terms were so much better than the young 
man anticipated, and so strong were his convictions 
of winning at least once, that he promptly acceded to 
the terms, and signed a contract. 

He was somewhat startled when his visitor drew out 
a flask of blood, and dipping his pen in it, traced in 
strong, clear characters—over which a sulphurous 
flame seemed to hover, following in fantastic curves 
the motion of the pen—the name of Satan, Prince of 
Darkness. 

“ You will find in this bag,” continued the visitor, 
as he drew one from beneath his cloak, “one hundred 
thousand ducats. Take it, stake it without fear, you 
will be successful.” 

The next moment there was a dull, heavy sound as 
of a half-suppressed clap of thunder, a dark mist filled 
the room, and when it cleared away Alberto was alone. 





“ Have I been dreaming ? ” he muttered, as he rubbed | 


his eyes. “No, no; here is the gold. 
but a reality.” 
| Alberto followed implicitly the direction of his su- 
pernatural visitant, and the result was as predicted. 
Twenty-four hours from the time when with disor- 
| dered steps he was pacing the halls of his ancestors a 
beggar, they were all restored to him. His fortune is 
re-established, and he finds himself the wealthiest noble 
in Venice. A short time after he became connected in 
marriage with a beautiful maiden of a noble family, 
and now the cup of his happiness seemed full but for 
| one dread apprehension. 
| The first ten years were passed in tranquil enjoy- 
ment, heightened by the love and affectionate attach- 
| ment of a wife and three charming children. So much 
| did these objects occupy his attention that the end of 
the first period mentioned in the compact came upon 
him unawares. 

One evening, as he sat in his apartment reading, he 
was informed that a stranger wished to see him. 

“ His name ?” 

“He would not give it,” said the servant, “ but bade 
| me recall to your recollection this hour ten years 
since.” 

“Bid him come in,” said Alberto, trembling. “I 
know him.” 

A moment and a sable figure, muffled in a cloak, 
entered the apartment. 

“ You see,” said he, a dark smile lighting up his 
sinister face, “that I have not forgotten my appoint- 
ment. I seldom do when they are of such a nature.” 

“Sit down,” said Alberto, trembling at the fearful 
character of his guest. “ Sit down; I will be with you 
in a moment.” 

Alberto retired for a moment and bathed his face in 
cold water as a means of partially subduing the agita- 
tion which he could net repress. He returned with a 
chess-board, and the game commenced. - He played 
with all his skill, but the game was unequal. His in- 
fernal visitor rose from his seat the victor. 

“ Once!” he uttered in a clear, deliberate tone. “ At 
the end of ten years more I will visit you again.” 


It is no dream, 


| 





| 
| 


| 


He departed, and Alberto, stupefied and alarmed at 
the danger which seemed to grow more and more im- 
minent, began to perceive the precipice whose fatal 
brink every year, every day—nay, every hour, brought 


with which you can to-morrow return to the mar- | nearer and nearer. 


chioness and win back your fortune. 
success. Do you understand me?” 
“But how have I deserved this kindness? ” asked | 
the young man, astonished. 
“ Wait till I have concluded. I claim no merit for | 
this act. It is not disinterested. I want your soul!” 
roe young man started back trembling. “ Then you 
are the P 


I ensure your 








A month passed, and the impression had become less 
strong and vivid. He studiously avoided thinking of 
the subject. “ After all,” thought he, “there are two 
chances more, and why should I tremble?” He 
mingled once more in the gay circles of Venetian 
society, and kecame with his fair wife the “ observed 
of all observers.” 

“How fortunate! 


How happy!” exclaimed all 


“ Young, handsome, and wealthy, what more can they 
desire ?” 

Time. passed until but two or three years were 
wanting of the time when the second game was to be 
played. The apprehensions of Alberto were again 
excited, and he gathered about him the. best. chess- 
players in Venice. Whenever a stranger entered the 
city he would seek to ascertain whether he played 
chess, and if so, would court his acquaintance, and if 
possible would engage him in a contest. The result 
may be readily imagined. He acquired such a degree 
of skill that no one in his native city could cope suc- 
cessfully with him. It was therefore with a degree of 
confidence such as he had not before entertained that 
he awaited the second coming of his visitor. 

Punctual to the hour Satan arrived. 

“T have come,” said he, deliberately, “ for the second 
time. Are you prepared?” 

Alberto rang the bell. 

“ Bring in the chess-board,” said he, abruptly. 

It was done. 

“T am ready,” he replied, and the game commenced. 

Each played cautiously, for they felt that the stake 
was no common one. Alberto bent his whole soul 
upon the game, and called into requisition all that skil! 
which it had been the work of years to acquire—for 
which he had become so famous through Italy. 

Twelve o'clock, one o’clock struck with a heavy 
booming sound from the belfry of the cathedral, and 
still the game was unfinished. Finally the game 
turned, and the scales which had been so long quiver- 
ing in the balance inclined to the side of the visitor. 

“The game is mine,” said Satan, as he bent a tri- 
umphant glance upon his discomfited opponent; and 
gathering his cloak about him, swept into the hall 
with these ominous words: “ Remember the third time; 
it is the last.” 

Alberto wore an air of settled melancholy for a few 
days after this visit, for which the reiterated entreaties 
of his wife could not persuade him to account. At 
length he informed her that it was his purpose to 
travel, and forthwith made preparations. He visited 
in turn the different cities of Europe, and announced in 
each that he was a professed chess-player, offering at 
the same time a prize of one thousand ducats to any 
one who would cope successfully with him. Whenever 
he met with such a person he prevailed on him by 
extravagant offers to become his teacher in the art, and 
did not rest satisfied till he overcame him. ‘Then, 
burning with the same feverish anxiety, he would 
hurry to some other city and repeat the process. In 
this way his name and skill became widely known, 
till in process of time he was accounted without an 
equal in his department. One evening, five years after 
his second game, as he sat in his hotel in Paris, a 
masked stranger was announced. 

“ Are you,” said he, “ the well-known chess player 
of whom I have heard so much ?” 

“T am.” 

Then perhaps you would not object to playing a 
game with me? ” 

“On the contrary it will afford me the greatest plea- 
sure.” 

The game commenced, and, very much to the surprise 
of Alberto, who had become accustomed to victory, 
terminated in favour of his opponent. 

“Stay,” said he, as the stranger was about with- 
drawing. “Become my teacher, and you may name 
your own terms.” 

*“T cannot.” 

“T will make it well worth your while.” 

“ Tt is impossible.” 

“ At least tell me who you are. I would know the 
name of my victor.” 

“You would know me? Then look closely.” 

The stranger withdrew his mask, and Alberto to his 
horror beheld the basilisk eyes ef Satan fixed triumph- 
antly upon him. 

* All is lost,” said Alberto to himself in an accent of 
despair. “ All is lost! This defeat is intended to warn 
me that all efforts to match myself with Satan will be 
useless.” 

With a heavy heart and a feeling of profound de- 
spondency Alberto bent his steps homeward after an 
unavailing absence of three years. But alas! home ro 
longer yielded pleasure. 

“ And I have sold my soul's welfare for this!” he bit- 
terly exclaimed. “Fool that I was! it had been better 
to have clothed myself in the rags of the meanest 
mendicant, and wandered barefoot through the world 
soliciting charity, than incur such a doom as awaits 
me. Then I should at least have been sustained by 
hope—the blessed hope that the miseries of this life 
were but a prelude to a more exalted felicity. But alas: 
all is lost! ” 

His perpetual uneasiness and brooding melancholy 
did not, as a matter of course, escape the notice of his 
wife. The eyes of love are ever watchful. Oftentimes 
she sought to draw from him the secret of his sadness, 
but her entreaties were unavailing. 

“ You will know too soon,” was his only reply, as he 





gazed sadly upon her. Heaven’ forbid that I should 
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cast so dark a shadow on your future, Yes, you will 
know too soon!” 

These dark and mysterious hints served but to 
heighten the apprehensions which her husband's sin- 

ular conduct had awakened in the mind of his wife. 
Henceforth she gave him no peace till, as a Jast resort, 
he made confession of the dread secret under which his 
mind had been labouring for years. At first she was 
overcome, but finally, she began to consider whether 
some means could not be devised to outwit Satan. At 
length remembering that in all old legends Satan has 
been described as shrinking with horror from every- 
thing connected with religion, she conceived and com- 
municated to her husband a scheme which was mutually 
agreed upon. 

At length the eventful hour arrived. Alberto sat 
alone in his apartment. It was evening, and four wax 
tapers, lighted on the table beside him, diffused a soft 
light through the room. He was pale but composed. 
He was about to try an experiment in which he had 
strong confidence, Before him was a massive Bible with 
golden clasps, and upon this rested the chess-board. 
~ “A stranger waits,” was the servant’s announce- 
ment. 

“ Bid him enter.” 

The same black muffled figure that twice before had 
made its appearance in the apartment, now entered. A 
malignant smile lighted up his sombre features. 

“T am here once more,” said he, expressively ; “and 
for the last time!” 

“ But what is this? ” he exclaimed, changing colour, 
as the Bible met his eyes. “ Remove this volume.” 

“TI cannot,” was the firm rejoinder. “Itis my soul's 
dependence now.” 

“But I will not play on such a condition,” persisted 
Satan, growing more and more uneasy. 

“As you like; in that case the compact will be bro- 
ken, and I shall be free.” 

This could not be gainsaid, and with a nervous, ex- 
cited manner, quite different from his usual self-pos- 
session, the visitor sat down to the game. 

The first move had been made, when Alberto raising 





direction, till its top is again seen through the two 
sights, the plumb-line now coinciding with the 15th 
deg., where he marks the ground as before. Then, 
measuring the distance on the ground between the two 
marks, halving it and adding the height of his eye from 
the ground, he obtains the exact height of the tree 
Of course this method requires a space extending for 
some little distance on one side of the tree, and if not 
quite level, the difference may be easily allowed for. I 
tried it upon a little Pinus pinsapo, between seven and 
eight feet high, and found the result to correspond 
within a quarter of inch with that given by the mea- 
suring-rod.—W. F. A. 

RisE IN THE Prick or Correr.—There has just 
been a rise of £3 per ton in manufactured and un- 
manufactured English copper. The quotations are as 
annexed:—Ordinary sheets, sheathing and rod, £103 
per ton; flat bottoms, £107 per ton; tough cake, tile, 
and ingot, £95; best selected, £98. 

Iron FROM FRANCE.—T wo hundred tons of armour- 
plates are now being delivered at Portsmouth Dock- 
yard by vessels from France, the manufacturers being 
Messrs. Petin, Gaudet, and Co., the makers of the armour- 
plates for the frigate La Gloire, and other iron-clads in 
the French Imperial Marine. 


Tue Bank of England has given notice that on 
Wednesday, the 2nd of September, the New Three per 
Cents., the Reduced Three per cents., the Annuities for 
Thirty Years, and annuities for terms of years, will be 
transferable without the dividend due on the 10th of 
October next; also that the transfer books of bank 
stock will shut on Wednesday, September 9, and open 
on Tuesday, October 13th. 

LIGHTING, ARTIFICIALLY, OF LARGE BuILDINGs.— 
The nave of York Cathedral has been lighted for the first 
time with gas. With 740 lights burning in the nave, 
in addition to 400 in the chancel, the effect is most 
brilliant and effective, not only in the building, but 
also without. The light reflected through the gorgeous 
stained-glass windows produced a grand effect. The 
gas at the Grand Hotel in Paris costs anuually 130,C00f. 


a little silver bell that stood on the table beside him rang | (£5,200). 


it. 
At this signal the soft sound of music from an organ 
in a neighbouring apartment floated into the room. It 
was one of the sublime, religious compositions of an 


| 


A Srranxce Fisa.—An extraordinary fish has re- 
cently made its appearance about fifteen miles up the 
Thurso river. By some its dimensions have been mag- 
nified to the size of the side of a house, others assert 


ancient composer, and its effect was inconceivably | that it is “very like a (young) whale,” and a few 
grand. Now it swelled into the triumphant pean of re- | believe that it is the last of the water bulls from the 
ligious triumph—anon it subsided into a gentle strain | Loch of Olginmore, making his escape, being rendered 


which was scarcely audible. 
At the first sound Satan started as if struck by a 


uncomfortable by the draining, road-making, and 
other improvements in the neighbourhood. Be this as 


galvanic shock. His self-possession deserted him, and | it may, the fish isa strange one. It has been sporting 
he lost his usual skill, playing almost at random, while for some time in a deep pool, which is to be dragged 


moving uneasily about in his seat. 

“T—TI am not fond of music,” he muttered “ will you 
not order it to cease ? ” 

Alberto looked at him significantly, 

“It suits my purpose to have it continue,” said he. 

Satan played with increasing recklessness, till at last 
it could not be concealed that for him the game was 
irretrievably lost. 

With a howl of disappointed malice he stamped his 
foot upon the floor—a mist enveloped him, and when 
it subsided he had disappeared. 

Henceforth Alberto and his fair wife and beautiful 
children lived happily in their magnificent residence. 
Yet they could not suppress a thrill of terror when at 
times they reflected what might have been the termi- 
nation of the Three Games at Chess. H. A. 





A yew kind of cotton has been found in Cuba, grow- 
ing on a vine which runs along and covers the ground. 
It is not very fine, but white and strong. As in the 
very hottest seasons there are heavy dews in Jamaica, 
it has been supposed that this kind of cotton is likely 
to succeed on the lands on which the tree and Sea 
Island cottons will not thrive. A very small quantity 
was tried in various parts of Jamaica, and some at the 
reformatory near Kingston. ‘The Jamaica Cotton 
Company are likely to obtain a considerable quantity 
of the seed. 

MeasurinG Hetcuts of Trees,—A very simple and 
accurate method of ascertaining the height of trees 
too high for the ordinary measuring-rod, is this. A 
quarter-circular segment of some close-grained wood 
—box, if possible—is graduated from 0 deg. to 30 deg. 
(it will be sufficient if the graduation begins at 15 deg.) 
On one of the legs of the segment, and at right angles 
to it, are fixed two brass sights, one behind the other, 
and two or three inches from it; and from the apex of 
the segment is suspended a plumb-line; a small bullet 
or brass-button hanging on a piece of silk thread, will 
do very well. With this little instrument in the hand, 
the observer places himself at such a distance from the 
tree to be measured, that he can just see the topmost 
twig through the two sights, when the plumb-line 
coincides with the 30th deg. (reckoned from the ex- 
tremity of the arc furthest from him). He then marks 
the ground at this spot with a flower-stake or anything 
at hand, and removes further from the tree in the same 





with salmon nets, provided a sufficient number of 
strong-minded natives can be found to “ beard the lion 
in his den.” 

Att the world has supposed that Hahnemann was 
the originator of homceopathy, but we now learn, on 
the death of Count Del Guidi, which is reported at 
Lyons, that the count, who was in his 94th year, was 
the father of homeopathy, having, in 1828, converted 
Hahnemann from allopathy. Count Del Guidi had 
previously been a Neapolitan conspirator against 
Queen Caroline, a prisoner, an exile, professor of mathe- 
matics, inspector of the University of Grenoble, a 
doctor of medicine, and finally of anti-medicine, and 
has died a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. We 
might, perhaps, not incorrectly assign some of the 
credit of this old age to the practice of homosopathy ; 
at least it is a warrantable inference. 

A Boy Gentus.—A letter from Naples states that a 
boy not more than'ten years of age, named Giovanni 
Gargano, the son of an itinerant dealer in lemonade, 
has just exhibited before the Society for the Promotion 
of the Fine Arts at Naples, a group, executed in clay, 
representing the subject of a painting, “ The Descent 
from the Cross,” preserved in the Church of San Fran- 
cisco di Paola, and much admired by artists. As the 
members of the society refused to believe the boy to be 
the author of this group, Gargano quietly asked for 
some clay, and immediately modelled, before the com- 
pany, a copy of a statue which was in the room. The 
artists present, astonished at this precocity, immedi- 
ately took measures for affording the child the means 
of cultivating his wonderful talent. 

A Privitecep Doc.—A question of international 
law of small proportions has been decided in favour of 
Mr. Hildyard, an attaché of the British Embassy in 
Paris. Mr. Hildyard keeps a dog, in respect of which 
he lately received a taxgatherer’s paper claiming a 
duty of 10s., in pursuance of the new Act rendering 
dogs liable to taxation. Mr. Hildyard claimed exemp- 
tion on the ground that inasmuch as foreign ministers’ 
dogs were not taxed in England, his dog ought to be 
free on the principle of reciprocity. The head of the 
taxgathering department thought this a good plea, but 
the question was nevertheless brought before a court 
of law for decision. At the hearing, M. de Guine, the 
judge-advocate, was of opinion that the reciprocity 
doctrine would not hold water; but he nevertheless 





thought that Mr. Hildyard’s dog was entitled to repu- 
diate the tax, because he inhabited Lord Cowley’s 
house, which, by a recognized fiction of international 
law, is British territory. The court adopting this 
view, decided that Mr. Hildyard’s dog stood upon pre- 
cisely the same footing as all the other personnel of the 
Embassy. 





THE PRESENT GENERATION. 


Our young men are terribly alike. For these many 
years back the young gentlemen I have had the fortune 
to encounter are clever, knowing, selfish, disagreeable ; 
the young ladies are of one pattern, like minted sove- 
reigns of the same reign—excellent gold, I have no 
doubt, but each bearing the same awfully proper image 
and superscription. There are no blanks in the matri- 
monial lottery now-a-days, but the prizes are all of a 
value, and there is but one kind of article given for the 
ticket. Courtship is an absurdity, and a sheer waste of 
time. Ifa man could but close his eyes ina ball-room, 
dash into a bevy of muslin beauties, carry off the fair 
one that accident gives to his arms, his raid would be 
as reasonable and as likely to produce happiness as the 
more ordinary methods of procuring a spouse. If # 
man has to choose one guinea out of a bag containing 
one hundred and fifty, what can he do? What wonder- 
ful wisdom can he display in his choice? ‘There i3 no 
appreciable difference of value in the golden pieces. 
The latest coined are a little fresher, that’s all. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





A MIXTURE in equal proportions of flour and salt will 
stop bleeding grape-vines, when grafting wax and 
burning have failed. 

SIMPLE CuRE FoR Corns.—A simple remedy, very 
efficacious in getting rid of these “ plagues of life,” is— 
Get some oiled silk; cut a strip about an inch wide and 
three inches long, and wrapit round the corn; wet the 
corn morning and night with lemon-juice. The oiled 
silk will want replacing about once a week, and will 
not come off, even in bathing. 

To Dry Satmon,—Cut the fish down, take out the 
inside and roe, rub the whole with common salt after 
scaling it; let it hang twenty-four hours to drain. 
Pound three or four ounces of saltpcetre, aceording to 
the size of the fish, two ounces of coarse sugar; rub 
these, when mixed well, into the salmon, and lay it in 
a large dish or tray two days; then rub it well with 
common salt, and in twenty-four hours more it will be 
fit to dry; wipe it well after draining. Hang it either 
in a wood chimney or in a dry place, keeping it open 
with two small sticks, Dried salmon is eaten broiled 
in paper, and only just warmed through, egg-sauce and 
mashed potatoes with it; or it may be boiled, especi- 
ally the part next the head. 





On Sunday morning, the 9th inst., a Rockite notice 
was found posted on the chapel gate at Kilcash, warn- 
ing the farmers of the locality against having their 
wheat cut with scythes. and threatening pains and 
penalties against any neglect of the intimation. 


Ir is feared that the illness of the Bishop of Oxford 
is of a somewhat serious character. For many months 
past his lordship has been suffering from a severe 
affection of the throat, and he has frequently been 
recommended to abstain from work, but has declined to 
do so, except when actually compelled for a few days 
to desist. 

A BrrmincuaM firm has received an order for 2,000 
rifles, Whitworth’s barrels, with the breech-loading 
arrangement. The rifles, when finished, are to be 
issued to regiments in various parts of the world, so 
that they may be tested under different conditions. 

A sEIzuRE was recently made for church-rates at 
Blaby, in Leicestershire. ‘The amount of the rate was 
2s. 9d., for which six mahogany chairs, an arm-chair, 
a music-stool, a clock, and a music-stand, altogether 
worth about £10, were taken. The magistrate who 
ordered the seizure was the rector of the village. 

Tue Emperor Napoleon III., on the recommendation 
of the Governor-General of Algeria, has just awarded 
a silver medal to Mahommed-ben-Ali-Djafar, who, 
although only 25 years of age, has already killed 22 
lions under circumstances which have often placed his 
life in imminent danger. 

Tue Baltimore correspondent of the New York 
Herald says that by the middle of August General 
Lee’s army will be reinforced to number 150,000 men, 
with 300 pieces of artillery; and if by that time Meade 
has not advanced Lee will assume the offensive. 

Jon's Patrence.—If there is a proverb that needs 
revamping it is “The patience of Job.” Now, in the 
first place, Job wasn’t patient. Like all the rest of his 
sex from that day to the present, he could be heroic 
only for a little while ata time. He began bravely; 
but ended, as most of them do under annoyance, by 
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cursing and swearing. Patient as Job! Did Job ever 
try, when he was hungry, to eat shad with a frisky 
baby in his lap? Did Job ever, after nursing one all 
night, and upon taking his seat at the breakfast-table 


the moraing after, pour out coffee for six people, and 
second cups at that, before he had a chance to take a 
mouthful himself? _Pshaw! I’ve no patience with 


“ Job’s patience.” It is of no use to multiply instances ; 
but there’s not a faithful house-mother in the land who 
does not out-distance him in the sight of men and 
angels every hour in the twenty-four. 








FACETI£ZA. 





A MicniGan soldier, who was accused of stealing a 
Confederate's goose, said that he found it hissing at the 
American flag, and arrested it for treason. 

Hisroricat.—Why was the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth a rude, boisterous age ?—Because one met with 
nothing but Ruffs.—Punch. 

“Pa, what is meant by raw recruits?” “It means 
soldiers who have not stood fire, child.” “ Oh, I know 
—same as chestnuts, after they are roasted they ain't 
raw!” “Pa” was done brown. 

Tae Lavest rrom America.—“ It is an ill-wind 
that blows nobody any good,” but President. Lincola’s 
draft is raising the wind in an unexpected manner, for 
the populace have come to blows.—F un. 

Tne value of counsel for a prisoner was fully exem- 
plified at the Carlisle assizes last week, whea the pri- 
soner pleaded guilty to forgery. His legal adviser how- 
ever, urged him to withdraw that plea, and the jury ac- 
quitted him. 

GARDENING INTELLIGENCE.—A correspondent, who 
signs himself * A Giggling Gardener,” assures us that 
by scattering a few smiles at the foot of a ha-ha fence, 
he has succeeded im raising some laughing-stoecks.— 
Fun. 

A storeKeerer the other day stuck upon his door 
the following laconic advertisement: “A boy wanted.” 
The next morning, on opening the store, he beheld a 
little urchin in a basket, with the following label : 
“ Here he is.” 

To Let.—A poor invalid gentleman, very much re- 
duced, lately read in a medical paper something about 
“letting blood.” The unhappy, weakly creature writes 
to us to know if we can inform him “ who lets it,” and 
whether he can on moderate terms hire some for a few 
years. We refer him to the Lancet.—Punch. 

A Scorrisu advocate, who in his broad Scotch pro- 
nounced the word water “ watter,” being asked in court | 
by the Chancellor if he spelled water with two t's, re- 
plied, “ No, my lord; but I spell manners with two o's,” 

“Is Mr. Jones in? ” asked an Irishman of the porter 
in an hotel. “No,” was.the reply; “ will you leave 
your name?” “Och, murther, do you think I'd be 
after going home without a name?” 

Arcuery.—The members of several St. James’§ 
Clubs whe are unable to ge out of town and enjoy the 
summer sports of the field, will find their reading- 
rooms admirably adapted for archery. Frem what 
place could arrows be better discharged than a bow- 
window ?—Punch. 

A FrencuMAN being hard up for a dinner, stole a 


| would give any one five shillings to tell who hada 


by tobacconists, and awarded to the candidate whe, of 
| all the competitors, shall best establish his claim to be 

regarded as the producer of a good and cheap cigar. 
| The thing at present is not to be had. Yet a fortune 
| might be made by any tobacconist who would supply 
| it; and, besides, be might win the Prize Modal by a safe 
speculation, which would pay, whilst ending in smoke. 

Russian Hasirs.—Russian merchants, it is a well- 
known fact, remove their tallow candles whenever the 
crews of Russian ships are cruising in their neighbour- 
hood. But it is perhaps not generally known that the 
candle-eating propensity is not confined to the lower 
classes. A Russian prince has been, staying, for some 
weeks past, at Brighton, and may be observed taking 
dips every morning.—/'un. 

News From Ving Srreet.—Good strong porter will 
soon become the daily beverage of the Rhinelanders. 
We have heard of more than one flourishing vineyard 
proprietor, who had hitherto given all his attention to 
growing wine, now drawing everybody else’s attention 
to the fact of his growing stout.—Punch. 


PUTTING A GOOD FACE ON IT. 


Upon the trial of a suit of divorce, one of the wit- 
nesses was asked whether he had spoken to any of the 
jury since the trial commenced. 

“ Yes, sir, I spoke to Mr. ,” pointing to a jury- 
man with a face as red as @ beetroot. 

“ What did you say to him?” 

Witness appeared reluctant to tell. The attorney 
insisted upon an answer. 

“ Well,” said the witness, “I told him that he had a 
pretty face to sit on a jury to decide whether a man 
was an habitual drunkard or not!” 


AwFvt Srirvation.—A nautical correspondent gives 
us a graphic account of his position in a recent storm; 
he says: “ The breeze was blowing galely at first, but 
soon became furious. The little craft, which required 
all our cunning to manage, had been well pitch’d be- 
fore leaving shore, and was now well tossed about at 
sea. Few of us knew what to do. The head winds 
blew fearfully; we sat speechless with terror, seeing 
wind and tide against us, for, alas! we were tongue- 
tied in a head wind! A terrible night !"—Punch. 

HAD A HAND IN IT. 

In one of our public schools a party of boys smeared 
one of the balustrades frem top to bottom with mud, 
and when the master came in, he very naturally laid | 
his hand on it when he mounted the stairs. He was 
soon aware of his mishap, but said nothing about it 
until the scholars had been called in and taken their 
seats, when he acquainted them of the fact, and said he | 





hand in it. 
who cried: 

“ Thir, you seth you'll give any one five shillings 
who'll tell you who had a hand in it?” 

ve Yes.” 

“ Now, thir, you'll not whip me, will you?” 

“No.” 


Up jumped a little red-headed urchin, 


“ Then, thir, you—now you won't whip?” 

“You young scamp, I'll whip youif you don’t tell 
pretty soon.” 

“ Thir, you—oh, I don’t like to.” 

“Go on, or I'll skin you alive.” 





pig. He was caught in the act, taken before a magis- | 
trate, and called upon for his defence, when he thus de- | 
livered himself: “‘Oh, mon Dieu! I steal ze pig? No, 
sare! never! Aha! you sall see! [I tell ze pig, vill 
he go wiz me! He says, ‘ Oui, oui /’ and zen, 1 take | 
him. Is zhat vot you call steal de pig, ven he go vis 
his own consent?” 

“In THE wrone Boar.”—The Acclimatization So- 
ciety have applied to the Dukepf Somerset, and asked | 
him to do them a good turn. They wish to have the | 
Reyal Navy made available for their purposes in the | 
interchange between nations of natural products and 
the introduction of novelties of importance. This is all 
very well in its way, but we doubt if Jack won't object | 


to be made a meat-Jack of for supplying the society | 
with strange food. He will certainly grumble at his 
ship being turned into a sauce-boat for an acclimatiza- 


tion banquet, and declare that the service is not a din- 
ner-service.—Fun. 

Ar Vichy, just now, the visitors are thrown into fits 
of laughter at the eccentricities of two Englishmen; 
who, warned by the difficulties they experienced last 
year in finding bathing room, have brought their own 
baths with them. One, being packed full of clothes, 
arrived safe; but the second, being mistaken for a coffin, 
brought the “ authorities” about the owner, and caused 
him no little inconvenience. 

A Worp ror A WEEp.—What has the reduction of 
the tobacco duty done for the smoker? Where is the | 
mau who has experienced any diminution in the price 
or improvement in the quality of cigars? These ques- 
tions ave designed to suggest a subscription for the 








purpose of offering a Prize Medal, to be competed for| they do into it, and as generally occurs, the lady | on a sofa in the passage. 
‘ 


| body :—* Wanted, a Sleeping Partner, or Otherwise, 


| an ice-house to sleep in. Sleeping partners, we imagine, 


| and a great favourite with the fair sex; and, many 


“ Well, thir, you had a hand in it !” 

The master was compelled to acknowledge that the 
lad had tie best of it; but the boy didn’t get the five 
shillings. 

Snve Berru.—Now then, here’s a chance for some- 


who can advance £400 or £500, to join in an old-esta- 
blished Pickle and Italian Warehouse. Address, &.” 
Delightful idea this, especially for hot weather! Sleep- 
ing in a pickle warehouse. Delicious notion! By the 
way, in July, a Chili pickle shop sounds very much like 


in spite of the comfortable dreamy kind of name, must 
at all times be very wide awake.—Punch. 

WEIGHING AN OFrrence.—A lady once consulted 
Dr. Johnson on the degree of turpitude to be attached 
to her son’s robbing an orchard. “Madam,” said 
Johnson, “it all depends upon the weight of the boy. 
I remember my schoolfellow, Davy Garrick—who was 
always a little fellow—robbing a dozen of orchards 
with impunity; but the very first time I ¢elimbed up 
an apple-tree—for I was always a heavy. boy—the 
bough broke with me, and it was called a judgment. I 
suppose that is why justice is represented with a pair 
of scales.” 

Tue Locks or Harr: an Auto DA Fs.—Captain 
Gronow, in his second series of “ Recollections and 
Anecdotes,” tells a rather amusing story of one Dan 
M‘Kinnon, of the Guards. He was very good-looking, 


proved the most faithful of the pair. When Miss 
C—— could no longer doubt, she was forsaken, and 
that some more fortunate rival had taken her place, 
she wrote a letter full of despair and reproaches, with 
threats of suicide, commanding M‘Kinnon to send her 
back the lock of hair which she had given him in 
happier days, &c. The barbarian gave no written 
answer to this aru appeal, but sent his orderly 
to the lady (who was @ person of high birth and 
aristocratic connections), with a large packet or port- 
folio, containing innumerable locks of hair, from grey 
to flaxen, from raven to red, with a message that she 
was to choose from among them her own property, 
Miss C——’s answer was to dash the while collection 
into the fire, 
DELUSIVE METEORS, 

Aveusrt is known to be the month of meteors—and 
here is one of them ; 

“To the Editor of the Times. 

“ Sir,—The ‘large meteor’ seen ‘by Mr. Crumplin 
on Monday evening, at 8.27, three times as brilliant as 
Venus, and moving from west to east, was a fire-balloon 
sent up shortly after eight o'clock, from the Eton and 
Middlesex Cricket Ground, Primrose Hill, as a finale to 
some athletic sports which had taken place during the 

oon. 
“T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

“8t. John’s Wood, Aug. 12.” “B.C. C. 

Too much caution cannot be exercised, just at pre- 
sent, in letting off sky rockets, which, besides being 
more than likely enough to tumble through skylights, 
are contrived to burst, and emit clusters of stars and 
trains of fire, necessarily apt to be mistaken by observers 
of nature for the meteoric phenomena which occur at 
this time of the year. When we consider the facility 
of imitating these appearances, in connection with the 
illusory propensities of school-boys, we feel compelled, 
in the interests of Science, to rejoice that the holidays 
are over.— Punch. 


A Letter from Vichy gives the following anecdote of 
the Emperor Napoleon :—“ As his Majesty was taking 
one of his usual walks, a group of peasants, who were 
crowding round to get a good view, were ordered to 
stand back by an officer of the Imperial suite. In reply 
to this injunction, an old peasant said—*“ Oh, sir, you seo 
him eyery day, whenever you please ; but we come half 
a day’s journey every other year to admire him. be 
just sir, and let us see him at our ease. The Emperor, 
who was conversing with Prince Murat at the time, 
heard every word of the old man’s request, and turn- 
ing to him took his hand, and said, ‘Why do not you 
come every year, my friend?’ ‘Oh! Mousieur |'Em- 
pereur, every one takes his turn! last year my wile 
ong one came; this year it ismy daughter and wy- 
self. 

ORDINARY PRECAUTIONS. 


Never on a journey be without something in your 
pockets, even if it’s only your hands. 

Before you imperil yourself consider : 

1st. If a family man, what your wife would say? 
This would almost necessitate taking a cab and guing 
home at once to see her upon the subject. 

2nd. Whether assisting the sufferers may not result 
in personal inconvenience to yourself; as, for instance, 
being at some future time called in as a witness. 

8rd. That your motives might be misconstrued by any 

iceman who might chance to see ‘you. 

4th. The influence of natural modesty. Consider that 
thereare so many people in Londen mach better qualitied 
to be of service in such an accident than yourseli. 
5th. That you are not a medical man: or if you are, 
that there are a great number of the same profession far 
more experienced in these cases than yourself. 

6th. That if the subject of the accident be a stranger 
to you, he or she might look upon your interference in 
the light of a “ confounded liberty.” Never push your- 
self forward. 

7th, If the person is insensible and cannot speak, how 
do you know that he or she doesn’t like the position ? 
8th. That it’s just dinner-time and you must go home, 
or else you’d have been most happy, &., &c. 
9th. That it’s no business of yours. 

There are many other considerations, but these are 
certainly among the chief. Avoid sentimentalisin. 

When the weather threatens rain, walk into a club 
and select an umbrella. 

Never put off till to-morrow what can be done to-day, 
except in the case of a hole in your coat. If you tell 
your tailor that it must be done to-day, it’s very evideut 
that you'll have to put it off till to-morrow. 

Always have a good dinner and plenty of money.— 
Punch. 


Deveatep, BuT Nor DiscRaceD.—During a festivity 
in Paris, when all the theatres’ were thrown open iree, 
General Fleury, in plain clothes, not wearing his rib- 
bons, was watching the crowd rushing into the Grand 





years ago, he was beloved by Miss C——. Unfortu- | 
nately people don’t fall simultaneously out of love as | 


Opera. After a time he perceived an old f Invailide,” 
with a wooden leg and covered with decorations, siitius 
“ What dost thou there, wom 
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brave?” asked Fleury. 
“f have been repulsed. ‘hey. once tried it on at 
Vienna, but I got in. Again they hustled and opposed 
me before Antwerp, but I got a place; and once again 
at Sebastopol, but 1 beat them again. In an assault I 
can hold my own, but these ‘gratis’ theatres are too 
strong for me, Lam defeated.” “ But not.disgraced,” 
said the general. “Come with me, and perhaps we 
may find a breach;” and General Fleury took the old 
soldier to the ithperial box. 


Amone@ the many stories relative to the recent visit 
of Prince Alfred to Greeneck is one of a gardener who 
was sent on board by a gentleman residing at the West- 
eud with a present of fruit for Count Gleichen and 
the officers of the Racoon, On reaching the deck he 
encountered an officer, to whom he told the purport of 
his visit. The officer relieved him of his burden, and 
said that: the captain and officers were much obliged, 
&e., and that he might depart. The gardener said that 
he was unwilling to do so until he saw Prince Alfred, 
when the officer replied, “ Here he is.” The astonished 
gardener, startled by the close proximity of royalty, 
staggered backwards, and, after making a. narrow 
escape from falling overboard, stumbled precipitately 
down the gangway, and was seen no more, at least on 
board the Racoon. 

A Wirsuire Farmer Cavour im a Trap.—A 
few days ago a Wiltshire farmer called on his legal 
adviser at Trowbridge to pay him a bill. “Takea 
glass of wine ?” said the lawyer. “I don’t care if I do,” 


was the rejoinder. A decanter of port and one of sherry | 


were produced, and the son of the ploughshare and the 
pruning-hook told to help himself to either or both if he 
liked, while his creditor went into an adjoining apart- 
ment to fetch a pen wherewith to receipt the bill, In 
his absence the eyes of the farmer glistened with delight 
at the sparkling wine upon the board, but he acciden- 
tally cast ‘his-covetous eyes upon a bottle near the de- 
canter, apparently fresh from a bin of “old ’34 crusty 
port.” Despising a “thimbleful” from a wine-glass, 
ne decided upon taking a “ haymaking pull,” from the 
luscious old ’34,.and for this purpose clutched “the 
bottle,” and managed to take a draught, when he heard 


the man of. briefs and parechments approaching. What | 


asight met the astonished lawyer's gaze! Poor Hodge 
had despised alike the conventional wine-glass and the 
juice of the grape offered him, and had taken “a drain” 
irem a bottle of “ Walker’s best bottled writing ink— 
warranted!” Down. goes the bottle, and up jumps 
Hodge, spitting and spluttering, to rid his capacious 
jeeding aperture of the nauseous draught. With face 
besmeared, and slop bespattered, he stammered out some 
excuse for “the mistake” which had betrayed his fajl- 
ing, and amidst # burst of laughter from the assembled 
domesties, after giving a revengeful. splutter which 
dappled the marble chimney-piece, the carpet, and the 
furniture with ink drops, he bowed himself out, a blacker 
buta wiser man. 


Axorner oF Lrxcotn’s Joxrs.—When the White 
House was open to the public on a late occasion, a farmer 


from one of the border counties of Virginia told the | 


President that the Union soldiers, in passing his farm, 
had helped themselves not only to hay, but his ‘horses, 
and he hoped the President would urge the proper 
officer to consider his claim immediately. “ Why, my 
dear sir,” replied Mr. Lincoln, blandly, “I couldn't 
think of sucha thing. If I considered individual cases, 
I should find work enough for twenty Presidents!” 
Bowie urged his needs persistently; Mr. Lincoln 
declined good naturedly, “But,” said the persevering 
sufferer, “couldn’t you, just. give me a line to Col. —— 
about it? just one line?” ‘Ha, ha, ha!” responded 
the amiable old Abe, shaking himself fervently, and 
crossing his legs the other way, “that reminds me of 
old Jock Chase, out in Illinois.” At this the crowd 
huddled forward to listen. ‘ You see Jock—I knew 
him like a brother—used to be a lumberman on the 
Iilinois, and he was steady and sober, and the best rafts- 
man on the river. It was quite a trick twenty-five 


“My officer,” replied the man, shoals of porpoises blowing freely disappear on the re- | the last year, viz., at the rate of 44 percent. This will 


| port of a. cannon; without reappearing afterwards (the 
| fact is mentioned as authentic by several writers on 
| fish)and shoals of pilchards invariably go the bottom 

during thunder-storms. A fisherman says that he bas 
| more ’than once changed from good sport to no sport 
| at all on the commencement of artillery practice. One 
thing is certain, that the increase of artillery practice 
and the decrease in the quantity of fish on the inshores 
are going on contemporaneously. 








BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. 


Beavttrvy dreams that come and go! 
Like the restless sea-tide’s ebb and flow, 
Over the dead that lie below! 


Beautiful dreams of light and shade! 
Like that which the woodland leaves have made 
So fair and bright, so quick to fade! 


Beautiful dreams of a joyous heart, 
Stealing the fairies’ witching part, 
Tell me, oh! tell me, what thou art! 


Cheating the maiden’s trusting breast, 
Leading the wearied one to rest, 

Making earth like a bird-rocked nest. 

Beautiful dreams! I wish I too 

Had your power to come and go 

To the hearts I love, and long to know! nae 





GEMS. 








Tr. is more from carelessness about the truth, than 
from intentional lying, that there is so much falsehood 
in the world. 

PEOPLE seem not to see that their opinion of the world 
is also a.confession of character. We can only see 
what we are, and if we misbehave we suspect others. 


Make not thy friends too cheap to thee, nor thyself 


when thow ceasest to give, such will cease to love. 

As there are none so weak that we may venture to 
injure them with impunity, so there are none so low 
| that they may not at some time be able to repay an 
| obligation. 
| Lyrrrzex faults, no less than great crimes, can hide the 
| light of heaven from the soul. Just breathe upon the 
glasses of a telescope, and the dew of your breath will 
shut out all the stars. 

Smatu debts are like small shot! they are rattling 
on’ every side, and can scarcely be escaped without a 
wound: great debts are like cannon, of loud noise but 
little danger. 

Tue best rules to form a young man are, to talk 
little, to hear much, to reflect alone upon what has 

in company, to distrust one’s own opinions, and 
value others that deserve it. 

Ir you light your candle, you live in light while it 
burns; if you do not light it, you live in darkness, and 
in the end lose your candle. Moral. Better use and lose, 
, than save and lose. 


| It is every man’s duty to make himself profitable to 
| mankind, according to his ability; to discharge the 
| part of faithful friend anda temperate companion. He 
who. spends his time well, even im retirement, gives a 
good example: we must keep ourselves in beneficial 
action. He that is slothful is dead while he lives! 

WHEN young, we trust ourselves too much, and we 
trust others too little when old. Rashness is the error 
of youth, timid caution of age. Manhood is the isth- 
mus between the two extremes; the ripe and fertile 
season of action when alone we cam find the head to 
contrive, united with the hand to execute. 


Ler not the guilty man who may now be enjcying 
| the pleasant sunshine of prosperity, flatter himself that 








years ago to take the logs over the rapids, but he was | he shall escape a self-inflicted punishment for guilt. 
skillful with a raft, and always kept her straight in the | When adversity comes, remorse, with its poisonous 


channel. Finally a stearhboat was put on, and Jock— 
he’s dead now, poor fellow!—was made captain of her. 
He always used. to take the wheel going through the 
rapids. One day, when the boat was plunging aad 
wallowing along the boiling current, and Jock’s utmost 
Vigilance was being exercised to keep her in the narrow 
channel, a boy pulled his coat-tail and hailed him with, 
‘Say, Mister Captain! I wish you'd jest stop your boat 
@ minute-—ZJ've lost my apple overboard !’” 





_ HEARING uy Fisu.—Can any of your correspondents 
give me any information as to the effects of sound upon 
fish ? Among the fishermen in Cornwall I find a wide- 
spread belief that fish disappear (probably go to the | 
bottom and remain quiet) at the sound of 
guns; and now in these days of volunteer artillery it 
Will be well that fishermen should be disabused of such | 
# notion if there is nothing in it, or protected in earning | 
® livelihood if there is foundation for it. Certainly | 


fangs, begins to gnaw at the heart of its victim.: 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tre Bishop of Cape Town has cited Bishop Colenso 
to appear before him on the 17th November next. 

THe last mail from Canada brings important intelli- 
gence as regards the mineral resources of the territories 
| of the Hudson's Bay Company. 








THe news received at Paris from St. Petersburg, to 


the effect that the Bank of Russia had stopped pay- 
ments in imperials, has been substantially contirmed. 


Nexr year will be Shakespeare’s year; and the | 
Archeological Institute have very wisely chosen War- | 


wick as the seat of their next Congress. 


Tux directors of the South-Eastern Railway have | 
to pay a dividend | not particularly showy, are of great rarity and in- 


announced that they are in a 


to thy friends. Purchase not thy friends by gifts; | 


| add another to the many instances already afforded this 
| half-year. of the elasticity «md the soundness of the 
trailway property of the country. 

TEN TiTOUSAND Frencli. troops are expected at Aca- 
Pulco from the Gulf of Mexico, and from there they 
will be despatched to garrison all tlie Mexican Pacific 
ports. 

Tue King of Denmark has declined to be present at 
the Conference of the Sovereign members of the Ger- 
man Confederacy, to whicl his Majesty was invited by 
the Emperor of Austria. 

A CONSIDERABLE body of men have been engaged in 
the removal. of the property and houses required for 
construction of the loop line into Smithfield to join the 
new Metropolitan Meat and Poultry Market, also about 
to be commenced by the Corporation. 


Tue Wrerham Advertiser of Saturday contains an 
advertisement for two domestic servants—a kitchen- 
maid and a parlour maid—required at one of the princi- 
pal inns, kept by a lady, and there is a special stipula- 
tion that only small crinolines are allowed, 

In the week ending the 15th of August, the births 
of 979 boys and 930 girls, in all 1,909 children, were 
registered in London. In the ten corresponding weeks 
of the years 1853-62 tie average number (corrected) 
was 1,806. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Raffles, who had been for some months 
labouring under a severe illness, expired a few days 
ago at his house in Mason Street, Edgebill, Liverpool. 
This event has caused a feeling of the greatest regret. 
The deceased was in his 76th year. 

WE learn, from the Glasgow Herald that arrange- 
ments are in progress for calling a public meeting in 
Glasgow to consider the propriety of erecting a monu- 
ment to our late illustrious countryman, Field Marshal 
Lord Clyde, in his native city. 

Letrers received from Rome announce that Cardinal 
Antonelli has again tendered his resignation. The 
Pope declined to accept it. The cardinal, however, in- 
sisted; and it is said that Cardinal Alfieri will be his 
successor. 

A very fine salmon, weighing about 47 lbs., was 
caught in the nets at Ballantrae, last week, and was 
exposed for sale at Ayr. It wasa well-made, sym- 
metrical fish, and large numbers flocked to the shop to 
have a peep at the leviathan of the season. 


Ir is announced that the cable for the Persian Gulf 
Line; now being prepared at Mr. Henley’s telegraph 
works, North Woolwich, is nearly complete, and the 
vessels of the expedition which is to have charge of 
submerging it will leave this country before the end of 
next month. 


Ar the annual gathering of the Sussex Archwological 
Society, held at Bramber, Sir Percy Burrell, M.P., 
presiding, Mr. W. B. Dawkins gave an interesting ac- 
count of a Roman camp anda Romano-British cemetery 
which have just been discovered at the village of Hard- 
ham, near Pulborough. 

Tue proportion of crimes to population is, accord- 
ing to Sir Richard Mayne, in the City, one crime to 
108 persons; in the metropolitan district, one crime to 
277 persons. In this relation, crimes in the City are 
upwards of 156 per cent. higher than in the metro- 
politan district. 

Dr. GuissePpPpE NAnt, advocate, of Palermo, has 
brought to London several instruments of torture, 
which he lately discovered in the fortress of Castel- 
lamare, and which he says had been employed by 
the Bourbon Government of Naples under the two late 
kings. 

A Sr. Pererssure letter contains the following: 
©Tnfernal machines have been, placed around the works 
at Cronstadt, and the Finland journals contain notices 
to seamen of the limits which they must not pass. 
Those tines are marked near the Emperor Paul I. and 
Constantine forts by blue flags fixed upon buoys. 


We learn from Sir Roderick Murchison’s address 
at the anniversary meeting of the Geological Society, 
that Sir Roderick believes that the eastern shores 
of Great Britain, where Cesar landed, have not 
changed their relation to the sea-level since that 


Lorp Francis Leveson-Gower made a translation 
of Goethe's “ Faust,” in which he entirely omitted the 
charming garden-scene between Faust and Margaret, 
contenting himself with saying in parentheses, ‘* They 








make love.” A young lady, while reading it, naively 


| observed: “If it were not very naughty, I should like 


to know how they made it.” 

THERE is now in flower, in one of the conservatories 
of the Oxford Botanic Garden, an unusually fine plant 
of the Vera Cruz aloe. It has a flower stem upwards 
of twenty feet in height, bearing in its lateral branches 
many hundreds of pale green flowers, which although 


at least equal to that paid in the corresponding half of | terest. 
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NOTICE. 


THE SHAKESPEARE GALLERY. 

The public are respectfully informed that every pur- 
chaser of Ne. 7 of Tae Lonpon READER was en- 
titled to receive (Gratis) No. 1 of a Series of Engravings 
illustrative of Scenes in the most popular Plays of 
Shakespeare. 

The issue of No. 2 of Tae SHAKESPEARE GALLERY 
will be duly announced in Tut Lonpoy READER. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Gramuaticus.—No; Herbert will be. 

Correr Org.—Inquiry shall be made into your statement 

C. Harris—To your first question, no; to yoursecond, yes. 

A Friexp.—Use a cooling diet, and bathe the face occa- 
sionally with elder-flower water. 

H. J. A—No relationship whatever. You will find relation- 
ship defined in the list of prohibited degrees printed in the | 
Book of Common Prayer. | 

Anriqvarius—The coin is a silver groat of James IL; the | 
ate is 1680, the value merely nominal, as the coin is not 
rare, and would only be noticed by a collector. | 

W. S—A stone, horseman’s weight, is 141b.; of butcher's 
meat, 8!b.; of iron, 14]b.; of glass, 51b.; of hemp, 32 Ib. ; of 
cheese, 16lb. Clear and simple, certainly. | 

U. F.—The members of the House of Commons do not re- 
ceive any pay. In former times they were paid by their con- | 
stituents—but the custom has long since been abolished 

A. B—We should say it would not be at all proper (at all | 
events not prudent) for a young lady to go out to Australia to | 
her lover to be married, without the protection of a parent or | 
brother. | 

W. S.—The word is purely technical and military. A /raise 
is a row of palisades placed either in a horizontal or inclined 
position on the outer side of a rampart of earth, to increase 
the difficulty of surmounting it at the time of assault. 

H. S.—Kissing a school-girl and kissing a grown-up girl is | 
avery different affair. Being no longer a child, you must 
treat her as a young lady, until you become privileged—if 
ever—to take the innocent liberty as a lover. 

Awyyre Maurice.—The best way to obtain a satisfactory re- | 
ference as to capacity, &c., would be to take a situation as 
junior governess in a good school, from whence in due time 
she might apply successfully for the appointment she re- 
quires--a reference being indispensable. 

Apa Brey.—You are perfectly at liberty to assume any | 
mame you fike, and to be registered, or, if you prefer it, be 
christened by it. Your grandmother's maiden name seems 
appropriate, and there is no expense beyond a shilling or so, | 
the customary fee. | 

R. H. Grssoy.—The left bank of a river is that on the left 
hand from the source. When the allies invaded France, in | 
1814, they crossed from the right to the left bank of the 
Rhine; thus showing that it is from the source, not the 
mouth, that the banks of a river are distinguished. 

H.G. A.—A mutual promise to be faithful and true to each 
other until circumstances will permit of your being married, 
is all that either should desire—or indeed is practicable. In 
such a case, the law would take no notice of any obligation 
beyond a promise. If you cannot trust each other, you had 
better part at once. 

Beacox.—The King or Queen acquires the royal title upon 
the death of his or her predecessor, and by proclamation be- 
comes de facto sovereign. The coronation is simply a solemn 
ratification of the compact between the king and his subjects. 
The quibble about James the Sixth of Scotland, and First of 
England, is very stale. 

Inquisittve.—No man should smoke tobacco until he has at 
Jeast attained the age of twenty-five. When commenced too 
early, the practice debilitates the muscular system, softens 
the brain, and, by reducing the electric power of the nerves, 
lays the foundation of complaints that speedily fasten on the 
viscera, and become chronic. 

Grorck Martix.—l. Where there is a written contract be- 
tween master and servant, the latter may be punished by a 
magistrate for neglect of duty. 2. The peers in the House of 
Lords vote by saying “content” or “non-content” 3. The 
site of the ancient city of Jerusalem has been clearly esta- 
blished to have been very nearly that of the present city. 

Scusas B.—Nothing will produce a red nose sooner than 
tight-lacing. That horrible practice obstructs the circulation, 
and, causing stagnation of blood in that prominent feature, 
shows the price a woman must pay for her wasp-waist. 
Washes and cosmetics are useless; the remedy is in preven- 
tion. Cut or slacken the detestable stay-lace, and your nose 
won't be like a dram-drinker's in hue, 

E. Avaus,—The duties of an under-steward on board a 
steamer are somewhat analogous to those of a combined | 
housemaid, chambermaid, and maid of all-work, at an inn; | 
but are, generally speaking, far less delicately performed. 
He must, moreover, be ubiquitous, and attend to the orders of 
the chief steward in the saloon, and the entreaties of the pas- 
sengers in the fore-cabin at the same moment. He must be 
servilely complacent if grumbled at for not being always in 
two places at once; must not have a delicate stomach; a too 
fastidious sense of the social proprieties, or a too sensitive 
nose; and if he can meet all these requirements, he may pos- 
sibly be rewarded with £5 a month and his thievings. All 
fees go to the chief steward. 

H. A.—The Dunmow Flitch of Bacon: There was an ancient | 
custom connected with the manor of Little Dunmow (Co. 
Essex), of delivering a gammon or flitch of bacon, on demand, | 
to any gouple who, after having been married a year and a | 
day, could swear that neither party had repented, and that no 
cause of quarrel bad risen between them. The Prior of the 
convent, before the Reformation, used to administer the oath 
and give the fiitch, but since that period the ceremony has 
been performed, although but rarely, by the steward of the 
manor. An instance, indeed, occurred not many years ago. 
So rare, however, have been the claims, that it is said that | 
although the cusiom is supposed to have originated soon | 
after the Conquest, the whole number of presentations has 








been less than a dozen. For a fall account of a be gr cas- 


tom in Staffordshire, see the Spectator, Nos. 607 608, in 
which the sly joker says:—‘“I find but two couples in the 
first century that were successful: the first was a sea tain 
and his wife, who since the day of their marriage had not 
seen one another till the day of the claim. The second was 
an honest pair in the neighbourhood; the husband was a 
man of plain good sense and a peacefal temper: the woman 
was dumb!" 


Hecror—Love is like a gush of sunshine; if you don't 
bask in it while it stays, you cannot coax 1t back after it has 
vanished. Take advantage of the few tiny rays that have 

athered round your head, and expand them into a shower of 
ight by a bold, manly, but affectionate declaration. The lady 
is not insensible; but would you have her go down upon her 
knees, and bathe your large d in the tears. of a ripened 
and blushing confession? Tut! pop the question off-hand. 

J. H., having a limited income, out of which he supports 
his aged parents, wishes to marry; but the latter oppose his 
inclination. What is he to do? Support his father and 
mother, by all means and under any circumstances; but 
marry, if he can afford it At twenty-nine a man ought to 
have a wife; and parents are not justified in offering any op- 
position to a suitable match. They should rather remember 
their own young days, and strive to make their children as 
happy as they had been themselves. 

Amor has arrived at the steady age of thirty-five, and is 
still a bachelor. It may be that he is faint-hearted, or that 
one or two unfortanate marriages amongst his relatives have 
damped his ardour; still he is a warm admirer of the fair 
sex, and is warmly convinced that the married state is not 
only the most natural but the most rational, His income is 
about £1,000 per annum. He is a dark, fresh-coloured man, 
with a profusion of dark whiskers, a vigorous constitution, 
and temperate habits. His education has been collegiate. 

T. O. Y.—Every men must expect to be thwarted in love 
once in his life-time. This kind of disappointment seems 
designed by Provideace for the development of his real 
character. So that you are only undergoing a natural ex- 
perience. But for your comfort, we must inform you that first 
love is not always real love—it is more frequently only a senti- 
ment, a passion, depending more on the imagination than 
anything else for sustenance. It is a storm sent to clear the 
sultry atmosphere of character of mists and delusions, By- 
and-by you will see and reason with more distinctness. 

S. P.—The gentleman, by sending you a choice flower, ex- 
pressed a wish to make your acquaintance. In the East, a 
lover sends a tulip as a declaration of love. When the fair 
one receives that flower, she knows instantly that he means 
he has a face all on fire, and a heart reduced to acinder. As 
the poet says: 

The tulip, whose leaves, with their ruby glow, 

Hide the heart that lies burning and black below. 
It should be added, that this flower, on account of the elegance 
of its form, the beauty of its colours, but its want of fragrance 
and other useful qualities, has been considered as an appro- 
priate symbol of a female who possesses no other recom- 
mendation than personal charms. 

G. H.—The juice of garlic, stamped in a stone mortar, and 
carefully applied, will closely join the broken parts of china. 
But try the following cement, which may be used for either 
glass or china. Calcine some oyster-shells, then well pound 
them, and sift through muslin, after which grind them on a 
hard stone till reduced to powder, with which mix the white 
of egg—and a paste is made. With this any hard substance 
may be joined. After —- a few minutes to dry, it will 
stand both fire and water. Small holes or cracks may also be 
stopped with it 

A Sousscriser FroM THE Fiest.—OClassification in natural 
history is one of the important features in that study; and it 
is a rule that the genus can always be asserted of each 
species. Thus, we can say an oak is a tree, an elm is a tree, a 
vine isa tree. This shows that tree is a genus, and that oak, 
elm, and vine are species under that peculiar genus. We 
may say a horse is an animal, so is an ox, soisadog. This 
proves that animal is a genus, and that dog, horse, or ox, are 
species under that genus. You must observe that in the re- 
lation of genus and species, while a genus may be divided 
into species, each species may again be subdivided into indi- 
viduals. The word “ genus” denotes a large class—the word 
“species " a small class included in the large 

B. asks what we think of the conduct of a young lady with 
whom he is on familiar terms, who blushes deeply every time 
they chance to meet, but who, nevertheless, od more than 
once wounded his feelings by publicly preferring another's 
society to his, notwithstanding his most urgent protest. Why, 
that the girl is not insensible to his merit—in fact, loves him— 
but is a bit of a coquette. Remonstrance with such giddy 
creatures is out of the ovate Os & coquette is as perverse 
as a certain animal you try to pull her back, she is sure 
to go on. Our advice is, to leave her to her girlish folly—it 
will cure itself. Assume quite a gay, buoyant manner towards 
her. Thorough-bred indifference is the only dagger that will 
wound the heart of a jilt,and when once wounded, regrets 
mingle with its flutterings, and generally a purer and more 
womanly feeling begins to pervade her nature, 

An Oxp Suzscrier (SHEFFIELD).—Your course is @ very 
straightforward one. At your father's death, your sister and 
yourself, being executor and executrix, will take possession of 
all the testator’s property, to be disposed of as he directs in 
his will Your first duty will be to ascertain the value of the 
personal property, and then prove the will in the Archiepis- 
copal Court of York. Your next, to collect all the debts, 
rents, &c., have the leasehold and other personal property 
valued by two competent surveyors, then discharge the 
testator's debts, and afterwards make a general return of his 
estate to the Legacy Duty Office. After this you must pay 
the specific legacy to your brother, less the duty at one per 
cent. You will also have to pay duty at the same rate on the 
residue ; and when these papers are returned to youstamped, 
your duties as legal representatives will have terminated. 

M. K. &,, although a sailor, cannot get one single young 
person to love and marry him. The dear creatures he is ac- 
quainted with like him for the valuable curiosities he brings 
them from abroad; their brothers like him for the genuine 
tobacco and cigars he gives them, and their mammas and 
papas like him to be at their houses, because he amuses the 
children with yarns about the sea and the lands beyond the 
deep, deep sea. Notwithstanding all this, he cannot obtain a 
swectheart; and he bluntly asks whether we know of any 
lady willing to fall in love with a sailor. He should like her 


to be pretty, but not handsome, about twenty-two years of 


of being a nice, quiet, -tempered, cheerful, tidy little 

e. If she had any money, she might ing it for her own 
use, as he does not want any. In appearance he is a genuine. 
looking English sailor, plain, but not ugly, and twenty-five 
years of age. His parents are respectable and independent, 
and he himself has £500 in the bank, and in five years time 
will come in for a legacy of £150 per annum for life. The 
next voyage he will sail as captain. 

F. B—We never contended that the price of provisions 
should regulate the rate of wages. That would be very ab. 
surd, for the poor man would then be ground down to the 
lowest pittance on which he could exist. In fact, whether 
| provisions were dear or cheap, he would always be in the 
same position. What we urged was this—that the working 
classes are the last to reap any benefit from national pro- 
sperity, and the first to saffer from national depression. And 
we attribute this to the fixed character of their remuneration 
lt falls in amount with the times, but never rises. Masters, 
haying fortunes to make, seize hold of every chance, and 
fancy that the laissez yaire principle does well for them; it 
must equally apply to those who have nothing to fall back 
upon in adversity but their labour. Hence disputes and 
strikes. ; 

W. M—A number of husbands are eeevervielly im- 
provident—they waste enormous sums on their personal in- 


age, with a few accomplishments ; but, in the main, one capa. 
vi 


and in ry expenditure ; they also neglect 
to supervise the economy of their establishment—and thas 
get involved in embarrassments, which invariably lead them 
to the Insolvent Court. Some husbands drink to excess, others 
are idle and indifferent, and some unmitigated vagabonds. 
All of them embitter the existence of their families, and ruin 
the tempers of their wives; but when the latter practise the 
same or equivalent vices, the havoc is hideous. An extrava- 
gant wife is worse than a pestilence. She eats a man up with 
as little remorse as she would devour an omelet; she is one 
| of the domestic plagues sent to punish ‘the whole fraternity of 
| husbands. But as she also punishes herself and ruins her 
family, she must be treated just as the medical profession say 
the cholera must be met: strong sanitary measures must be 
brought into requisition to neutralise her recklessness. Her 
lavishneda must be resisted by the strong arm of conjugal 
authority. 

Voitta.—The opinion that mankind were o lly savages 
is unsupported by either reason or history. they been 
created savages, they would probably have remained savages 
for ever. They could have formed no idea of a civilization 
which had never existed, nor have desired comforts, the want 
| of which they did not feel. History does not record a single 
instance of a savage nation having become civilized by its 
own unassisted exertions. Civilization has never sprung up 
spontaneously from the soil: it has always been imported 
from abroad. The Greeks derived their civilization from the 
Egyptians—the Romans theirs from the Greeks: the nations 
conquered by Rome became civilized from their intercourse 
with the Romans. But if we attempt to trace the origin of 
civilization in Egypt and Babylon, we are at a loss; for nei- 
ther history, nor even tradition, mentions any period at which 
they were not civilized. The researches of Layard and Raw- 








linson, in the ruins of Nineveh, have thrown but faint beams 
on this hitherto proachable myste The conjectural 
theories of the F school of philosophy are as absurd as 
impious. 


M. H—You ask us, do we believe in the secret infidelity of 
men of genius? Wedonot, There isacertainclass of minds 
which nourishes that plague to every kind of society—atheism 
—but they are only of the third-rate order, as regards intel- 
lectual development. They are generally imperfectly edu- 
cated persons, with faculties out of which neither education 
nor circumstances could extract greatness. The man of 
undoubted genius cannot be an atheist. His soul ig too large 
for suspicion, his capacity too ample for the low opinion, that 
the present life begins and ends the mission of mankind. It 
is the little, half-trained minds that doubt. They are neither 
| the ignorant, nor the intellectual—but the half-breeds, the 
| pieds, who, like mules, are vicious and mischievous. Minds 
| of majesty and power look beyond the narrow limits of this 

existence, into worlds upon worlds of beauty and excellence. 

To them is given visions of immortality, of graduated perfec- 
tion ending in something inconceivably grand, as well as 
lovely. Sceptics are not gifted with this Divine power of 
perception. They grovel in their present nature, and really 
would seem to be unworthy of any other. 

A, J.—The manufacture of bricks goes up to the earliest 
period of historic record. The Tower of Babel, it is stated, 
was built of well-burned brick, and that slime was used instead 
of mortar. All the cities of Assyria were chiefly built of 
| bricks. The mounds of Nineveh are piles of decayed bricks; 
| the national records of that mysterious nation appear to have 
been impressed on bricks. The manufacture of bricks was 
also known to the ancient Egyptians. The Jews, during their 
captivity, were employed in making bricks and putting them 
in the sun todry. Ancient Rome was built of brick—hence 
the boast of Augustus, that he found the city of brick and left 
it of marble. Bricks were manufactured in England eighteen 
hundred years ago. All the Roman bricks found are of a 
deep-red colour, very compact, and well burned. In Bengal, 
and in the wide alluvial valley of the Ganges, bricks have 
been employed from a very high antiquity. The same remark 
applies to China Proper. As to modern Europe, owing to ‘he 
confusion and disorders of the middle ages, brick-making con- 
not be traced beyond the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
At present it is no doubt the most extensive manufacture em- 
ployed in the construction of buildings. As it has belonged 
to all ages, so does it now belong to all nations, climates, and 
races. It is the chief of the cosmopolitan trades. 
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